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Cosmopolitan 
Magazine 


Vol.Ll = April,1912 No.5. 


Look for the New Chambers Serial 


In the next (May issue) Cosmopolitan begins the great new 
novel, ‘* The Streets of Ascalon,’’ by Robert W. 
Chambers, illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson. 
We don’t want to tell you too much about it. We want 
you to read it—as you will want to—from the very first word. 
Don’t miss the first instalment—May Cosmopalitan—on the 
news-stands April 10th. 


Copyright, 1912 (Trade-mark registered), by Cosmopolitan Magazine 
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FINITE 


By Elbert 


Drawing by 


Creeping into the lives of men everywhere is the thought that cooperation is better than competition. 


We need each other 
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POWER 


Hubbard 


Charles A.Winter 
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NY person, in any walk of life, who puts jealousy, hate, and 


@ 
fear out of his life will be distinguished. A\ll good things 
shall be his. They will flow to him. 


Power gravitates to the man who can use it; and love is the 
highest form of power that exists. 
If ever a man shall live who has infinite power he will be found to 
be one who has infinite love. 
The way to free yourself from discord is not to take a grip on your- 
self and strive to be kind, not that. Just don’t think much about it, but 
lose yourself in your work. If your intent is right, your actions will 
be also. Hell and heaven are not localities—they are states of mind. 
Once we thought work a curse; then it came to us that it was a necessary 
evil; and yesterday the truth dawned upon us that it is a precious privilege. 
There is more joy in useful effort than in the painstaking avoidance of it. 
Creeping into the lives of men everywhere is the thought that co- 
operation is better than competition. We need each other, and by 
giving much will receive much. That old maxim, ‘‘Cast thy bread 
upon the waters,” is founded on a stern psychologic law. Every- 
thing we give out comes back to us. Give out love, and love returns. 

© grasp and grab and seize is to lose. 

We are reaching enlightened self-interest. And so there is a strong A 
setting of the social tide toward useful effort and the elimination of 
the parasite. This through the knowledge that we can thrive through 
service and not through exploitation. 
Everywhere schools and colleges are doing things, not merely talking 
about them. The education de luxe—the education for show—will 
soon be consigned to limbus. Already we say, “That man is best 
educated who is the most useful.” And the true test of education 
will lie in its possessor’s ability to serve. 
Do not go out of your way to do good, but do good whenever it 
comes your way. Men who make a business of doing good to 
others are apt to hate others engaged in the same occupation. 
Sacrifice and self-abnegation are not needed. 
Simply be filled with the thought of good, and it will radiate. You 
do not have to bother about it any more than you need to trouble 
about your digestion. 
Do not be disturbed about saving your soul. It will certainly be saved 
if you make it worth saving. 
Do your work. Think the good. And the evil, which is a negative 
condition, shall be swallowed up by the good. 
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HENEVER we stop to think of 
the marvels of human achieve- 
ment in our time—especially 
those which are due to the 

advance of science—we are apt to pat our- 
selves on the back, and then fall to imagin- 
ing the wonderment of our forefathers if 
they could revisit the earth and see what 
the world has been doing since their com- 
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The Mt. Wilson 
Some idea of 
60-inch 


Epitor’s Note.— 
inches in diameter; the 
The difference seems 
ever known. Stars out 
will be visible with the 
universe will be read. 
servatory, who dared to 
see, and would reveal in 


paratively unprogres- 

sive days. It is a kind 

of reversed historical per- 

spective, very gratifying to our 

vanity, and at the same time 

very useful, both as a gage of 

progress and a stimulus to further 

effort. . But among all the great leaders of 
the past whose spirits we would like to call 
out of the “dim meadows’”’ in order to enjoy 
their bewilderment, there is none who could 
afford us greater gratification by his tribute 
of admiring astonishment than Galileo 
Galilei, the real scientific inventor of the 
telescope, whatever some Dutch spectacle- 
makers may have done before him. What 





Galileo, inventor of the tele- 
scope, and his first instru- 


ment, which he called 


“Old Dis- 


coverer i 


observatory, which contains the world’s present largest telescope, the 60-inch instrument shown at the left. 
the advance of science can be gained by comparing the instrument which Galileo holds with the 
monster, which will itself look puny when the 100-inch telescope is set up beside it 


Galileo, the inventor of the telescope, studied the stars with an instrument whose lens was less than four 
observers on Mt. Wilson will soon be prying into the mysteries of the heavens with a 1oo-inch lens. 
small; in reality it is stupendous, and marks one of the greatest scientific achievements the world has 
in space three times farther than the most distant one now known—if the heavens extend that far— 


new telescope. 


Vast unknown worlds will swim into our ken; perhaps many an age-long riddlé of the 


When the lens is finally put in place it will mark a signal triumph for the directors of the Carnegie Ob- 
dream of a great glass which would enable them to see 250,000 times farther than the unaided eye can 


the heavens new worlds hitherto undreamed of. 


a world of scientific wonder between his 
tiny lens, weighing but a few ounces and 
small enough to be enclosed in the palm of 
a lady’s hand, and the gigantic telescopic 
mirror, eight feet four inches in diameter, 
thirteen :inches thick, and weighing four 
and a half tons, which is to be erected on 
Mt. Wilson in California.* 

Galileo’s little telescope, the “Old Dis- 
coverer,” as he fondly called it, which 
he kept close at his side until his death, 
increased, theoretically, the seeing power 
of the human eye about a hundred and 

* 4 a e . 9 1 
ie Me faa Senses fo his Slane, ras, conte 


sown as the Hooker Telescope. The mounting will be 
made at the expense of the Carnegie Institution. 


twenty times; the great one-hundred-inch 
telescope of the Carnegie Solar Observatory 
will increase it two hundred and fifty thou- 


sand limes. Galileo’s telescope, although 
it sufficed to reveal the mountains of the 
moon, the spots on the sun, the phases of 
Venus, the satellites of Jupiter, the rings 
of Saturn (at least their existence), and the 
starry constitution of the Milky Way, had 
a magnifying power of thirty diameters, or 
nine hundred areas; the one-hundred-inch 
telescope—if all the conditions, atmospheric 
and other, could be made perfect—would 
bear a magnifying power of ten thousand 
diameters, or one hundred million areas! 
As a matter of fact, no attempt to apply 
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such a magnification as that will be made, 
because the unsteadiness of the air alone 
would suffice to blur the vision, but a power 
of two or three thousand diameters should 
be available for certain objects. 

It is, however, to the gigantic “light- 
grasping,” or “‘space-penetrating,’’ power of 
the new telescope that its ability to extend 
the domain of celestial discovery will mainly 
be due. This power is measured by the 
ratio between the diameter of the pupil of 
the eye and the diameter of the mirror, or 
object-glass, that collects the light at the 
focus of the telescope. In the average man 
or woman the pupil is about one-fifth of an 
inch in diameter. The telescope will there- 
fore grasp a quarter of a million times more 
light than the unaided eye. 


THE POWER OF THE NEW TELESCOPE 


We have spoken of the ability of a great 
telescope to grasp light as ‘“space-pene- 
trating” power. This is a picturesque term 
invented by Sir William Herschel, and no 
longer current, although, when properly 
understood, it conveys a very impressive 
idea of what a telescope can do. It means, 
in a word, that the depth to which the view 
ranges into the profundities of starry space 
is proportionate to the amount of light 
collected and brought to a focus. If a star 
of a certain intrinsic brightness is so far 
away that its light is just perceptible to a 
telescope of ten inches aperture, it will be 
conspicuous to one of twenty inches aper- 
ture, which, in grasping more light, will, in 


effect, bring the star nearer, and, at the’ 


same time will bring into the range of sight 
still more distant stars, lying entirely be- 
yond the reach of the smaller-glass. Thus 
each increase of aperture means a deeper 
plunge into space. The one-hundred-inch 
telescope should be able to pick out stars 
situated at a distance so vast that their 
light, traveling 186,300 miles per second, 
requires 150,000 years to reach the earth. 

Before pointing out some of the revela- 
tions that may be expected from this 
telescopic giant, and before further com- 
paring its superlative powers with those of 
the mightiest instruments now in the hands 
of astronomers, it will be well to describe 
briefly what it is, and in what state it at 
present exists. And first it is necessary to 
correct a popular error. It seems to be 
almost universally supposed that the great 
glass is to be a “refractor,” which is the 
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kind of telescope usually seen, and which 
consists essentially of a combination lens, 
called an “object-glass,” placed at the 
outer, or upper, end of a tube, and bringing 
the rays of light to a focus at the other end, 
where the observer is placed. As a matter 
of fact, it will be a “reflector,”’ which is a 
telescope furnished with a concave mirror, 
placed at the lower end, or bottom, of the 
tube (although an actual “tube” is not 
necessary), and concentrating the light at 
its focal point above. One reason, among 
others, for this is that a mirror of such 
enormous dimensions can be more easily 
managed than an object-glass of equal size. 
The latter, unless it could be placed near 
the ground and have the light of the heay- 
enly bodies thrown into it by reflection, or 
be fixed in an immovable position, pointing, 
say, to the zenith, would need to be swung 
at a great elevation when the telescope was 
pointed upward, and it is manifestly no 
trifling mechanical problem to suspend a 
concentrated weight of more than four tons 
at the end of a tube fifty feet long, and so 
balance it that a slight force will move it 
easily and steadily in any direction. The 
largest instrument of this description in 
existence is the Yerkes telescope, whose 
object-glass is only forty inches in diameter. 


HOW THE LENS. WAS .MADE 


Another reason for preferring a reflector 
in this case was, no doubt, the fact that a 
mirror:is, at. the same time, less costly than 
an object-glass-and Tess difficult to con- 
struct; : although, when it becomes a ques- 
tion of such a leviathan as this, both the 
cost and the difficulty are still very great. 
For five years the expert glassmakers of 
the-St. Gobain factory, Paris, have been 
trying to cast a one-hundred-inch disk 
which should be at once homogeneous 
throughout and not liable to crack when 
subjected to the process of being shaped 
into a huge paraboloid mirror, and they 
are still chasing the ideal and hoping to 
overtake it. There is every reason, how- 
ever, for believing that they will succeed. 
They have already made a trial disk that 
has been sent to California to be experi- 
mented with, and they successfully cast the 
disk for the sixty-inch mirror now in useon 
Mt. Wilson. Professor Hale reports that the 
trial disk, which was thought to have a fatal 
flaw, will probably be entirely satisfactory. 

Now let us return to the question of what 
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may be expected from the application of this 
unprecedented instrument to the exploration 
of the universe. One of the advantages 
arising from its marvelous ability to col- 
lect light will be that in the study of 

such objects as the moon and the plan- 

ets the same magnifying power that is 
employed with smaller telescopes will 

be vastly increased in efficiency, at 

least when the atmospheric conditions 

are suitable. Magnification ina — 
telescope is effected by 

means of an “‘eye- 

piece,” which 

is a kind 

of mi- 


croscope 

applied to 

the examina- 

tion of the image of 

the object formed at the 

focus of the object-glass 

or the mirror. Now, the 

more the image is mag- 

nified the fainter it be- 

comes. That fact shows 

why it is desirable to collect 

as much light as possible at 

the focus. The focal length 

of the Hooker telescope will, 

it is understood, be relative- 

ly short—only about fifty 

feet—a fact which will tend 

to increase the illumination 

in the image. Experience 

has shown that, with a 

telescope of the very best 

A 3500-pound block of glass in the process of becoming a 60-inch lens. construction, either a re- 
The new 100-inch lens must go through the same finishing-rooms before flector or a refractor, and 
it will be ready to begin its career of solving celestial mysteries with the best atmospheric 
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apparent distance of about thirty 
thousand miles. 

Whatever the magnifi- 

cation, the great glass 

will possess a master 

power of revelation 

as compared with 

its smaller rivals. 

It may be that 

when the new 

telescope is 

completed the 

mystery of the 

“canals” of 

Mars will be 

settled—if 

the observers 

on Mt. Wilson 

care to try. 


A spectro- 

heliograph 

photograph of 

the sun taken at Mt. 
Wilson. The large spots 


indicate gigantic eruptions 


conditions, the practical limit 

of magnification that can be 

applied is about one hun- 

dred diameters for each 

inch of aperture, or each 

inch of the diameter of the 

object-glass, or mirror, that 

focuses the rays of light 

and shapes them into an 

image. But itis very rare 

that the magnification 

with any telescope can be 

pushed to the limit. Let us 

suppose, however, that a 

power of three thousand diam- 

eters were occasionally ap- 

plied for the examination of cer- 

tain objects—and that should 

not be insuperably difficult with 

the new telescope under the best 

conditions prevailing on Mt. Wil- 

son. With a power like that 

the moon would be brought ; 
within an apparent distance of Director George E. Hale, of the Mt. Wilson observatory, operating 
eighty miles, the sun within an the spectrograph from the base of the 150-foot tower telescope 
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The enigmas of Saturn’s rings 
and of the colored spots and 
belts on Jupiter, both of which 
appear to be giant worlds in 
process of evolution or trans- 
formation, should yield amaz- 
ing revelations to a telescope 
of such dimensions. The 
moon, ever at our doors, is 
yet, in many respects, an 
inexplicable mystery. Its 
ragged mountains, its Brob- 
dingnagian “craters,” its vast 
ocean-like floors, its strange 
mountain rings enclosing val- 
leys as flat, almost, as the 
surfaces of lakes or prairies— 
all these things have been 
but inadequately examined 
for lack of sufficient tele- 
scopic power. 

Then, one cannot avoid 
thinking of the opportunities 
that will come to those who 
will have the privilege of us- 
ing the superlative powers of 
this mighty instrument dur- 
ing those rare moments when 
a strange tranquillity comes 
upon the atmosphere, when 
all its oscillations seem to 
have been stilled as by 
a divine command, 
when the air becomes 
suddenly as pellucid 


as the purest crystal, The birth of astar. This photograph was 


when the stars burn Yo taken with the 60-inch telescope, and 
down to gleaming shows 2 whirling mass of gas hundreds 
points, and the planetary / . : é of millions of miles in diameter throw- 
details stand out like the i Tiere ganas ae 
lines of an engraving. At such a 
moment it would be difficult for the 
~ most unimaginative observer 
to resist the temptation to 
urge the giant to his ut- 
most strength. 

Suppose that, in such 
circumstances, an eye- 
piece approaching even 

to half the theoret- 
ical limit of mag- 
nification were 
employed, and 
found effective 
upon some 
double star 
whose compo- 


ah 
The sun-reflecting mirrors of the Snow telescope. The lower one is called a coel- 


ostat. The plane mirror above it throws the sun's image horizontally 
through the structure that acts as a telescope tube 





nents had resisted 
every previous 
effort to sepa- 
rate them. The 
observer would 
then behold, no 
longer with his 
mind’s eye alone 
but by actual 
sight, a system 


of coupled suns 
whose existence 
had merely 
been in- 
ferred 


The 

150-foot 

tower tele- 
scope on Mt. 
Wilson. Run- 


ning from the dome to 


the base of the tower isa square tube of angle iron to 
protect the beams of light from disturbing air-currents 


Photograph showing eruptions on the sun. Sometimes red 
jets of flame burst upward from the solar surface 
hundreds of thousands of miles into space 


from the revelations of the spectroscope. He 
might easily find many such systems whose pres- 
ence in the sky had not even been suspected, 
He might find new companions of the Dog Star, 
and see, not simply feel by mathematical sense, 
the bodies whose attraction makes Polaris reel 
in a sweeping waltz. Without the employ- 
ment of any excessive magnification, but by 
virtue of the light-grasping power of the 
instrument alone, he could perhaps add 
thousands to the known number of 

the double and multiple stars. 
The nature of the work 
hitherto done on Mt. Wilson 
probably indicates the di- 
rection in which the powers 
of the Hooker telescope 
will chiefly be turned. 
The director, Professor 
George E. Hale, when 
he first announced the 
project, in 1906, pointed 
out some of the special 
investigations to which 
such a glass should be 
devoted. These include 
photographing the spectra 
of the brighter stars under 
high dispersion, and the 
study of the minute forms ol 
the wonderful spiral nebule, 
whose discovery in great numbers 
has been one of the most surprising 


we 
* 


: ; praeee 
ie results of modern astronomical work, and 


whose peculiarities of structure have sug 
gested novel theories of the origin of sums 
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and solar systems. These vast 
masses (vast in reality, though 
they seem but tiny curls of 
luminous cloud when viewed 


from a distance of trillions 

of miles) ‘“‘tease 

ysout of thought” 

with their exhibi- 

tions of tremen- 

dous forces in 

operation, work- 

ing toward ends 

that we cannot 

yet understand. 

Many of them 

resemble gigantic 

‘“pinwheels,’”’ 

spinning with 

frightful velocity, 

and scattering fiery 

fragments broadcast 

over Surrounding 

space. Some are grace- 

ful elliptical curves en- 

closing glowing central 

masses, or even centered with 

a star. In some the appear- 

ance of swift motion is so startling 

that one is tempted to watch for a visi- 
blechange of form. A few beara ghostly 
resemblance to the planet Saturn—a huge globe surrounded by 
immense concentric rings. ,., Many consist of an enor- 
mous system of spiral forms i encircling a great chaotic 
nucleus. Some are ! 

so bizarre in 

their 

shapes 


Observers operating the coelostat (top picture) or reflecting mirror at the 
top of the 150-foot tower and the spectrograph in the 78-foot-deep concrete 
room at its base —Showing the method of ascending to the top of the tower 





will tit them—double or 
eight twists, streaming 
if they were drifting in 


that no description 
triple figure- 


tresses that look as 


spin ils, 


a mighty wind of space and driving madly 
over, or among, the stars. Many of the 
nebulous objects recently photographed 


have strange black holes, or gaps, in them, 
as distinct as drops or splashes of ink. Some 
of them look like luminous gemmed 
with thousands points, and torn 
17) places as if the stars had lacerated them. 


veils, 


of stellar 


WATCHING THE STARS CHANGE FORM 


extraordinary objects give 
the operat ion of cre- 
ative and formative forces which need but 
to be understood in order to give us a 
comprehension of some of the fundamental 
laws of the universe. What has thus far 
been revealed, by the aid of the most power- 
ful telescopes now in existence, is merely a 
beginning. If we could see a little more of 
the details of the nebular forms, and detect 
actual motion among them, we should be 
in a position to say to what they are tend- 
ing—whether Professor T. J. J. ‘See 
holds, they are ‘‘ winding up,” or whether, 
as some others have thought, some of them 
are bursting asunder like gigantic fly- wheels 
destroyed the “centrifugal force” of 
excessive rotational speed. And here the 
great new telescope may furnish invaluable 
testimony. The hope of detecting changes 
of form in spiral nebulz is one of the most 
interesting things suggested by the creation 
of this matchless instrument of research. 


hese 


But all 
manifest evidence of 


as 


by 


It is by photography that its powers 
will be best revealed. The photographs 
that have already been made, at the Lick 


Observatory, the Yerkes Observatory, and 
by the sixty-inch telescope on Mt. Wilson, 
are marvelous beyond description. They 
show us, i re ec giana aaa 
that have been snoken of, star-clouds, star- 
calles. ph which countless thousands of 
stars look as if they were compacted into 

aabalte”” (although they are really sepa- 
rated from one another by millions of miles), 
and millions of scattered stars which no eye 


has ever seen except in these self-made 
pictur but with a hundred-inch tele- 
scope, collecting nearly three times as much 
light as the sixty-inch one, nearly seven 
times as much as the Yerkes forty-inch, 
nearly eight times as much as the Lick 


far more wondertul photo- 
made—not only more im- 


ae inch, 
graphs will be 
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pressive in their ensemble, but tilled with 
details which now escape detection. There 
can be no question, also, that thousands of 
nebula and stars whose existence is still un- 
known will be brought into view. Ii man 
is ever to sound the depths of the visible 
universe to their bottom this will be his 


opportunity. It has long been suspected 
that we were approaching the “bottom” 
of the starry system in which we dwell, for 
the stars seem to thin out as the telescope 
penetrates deeper and deeper, but no one 
can say where the ultimate limit lies, 

Another advantage which the giant glass 
will possess, as Professor Hale pointed out 
when its construction was first thought of, 
is in the study of the heat radiation from 
the stars. They, of course, radiate heat as 
well as light, but the detection and measure- 
ment of this stellar heat is extremely diffi- 
cult. As the great glass will collect more 
light rays, so, also, it will collect more heat 
rays, and will, perhaps, in the case of some 
of the hotter stars, enable an estimate to 
be made of the actual amount of heat they 
send to us across space. In the study of the 
spectra of the stars, on which all conclu. 
sions concerning their physical condition are 
based, the immense increase in brightness at 
the focus of a one-hundred-inch telescope 
will be of incalculable value. 


GETTING ACQUAINTED WITH OUR NEIGHBORS 

But there are nearer objects than the 
stars which yet trouble our minds with ur- 
answered questions. The moon has been 
studied for hundreds of years, and photo- 
graphed for decades, but we know little 
about it, except in its more conspicuous 
features. We know that it is, broadly speak- 
ing, a “dead world,” but we do not know 
whether it is altogether dead. It is still full 
of mysteries. There is not one of the planets 
about whose surface condition we can be 
perfectly sure. Mars has strange markings 
which puzzle many minds with doubts, and 
even with st of activities due to 
the presence of intelligent life. The great 
outer planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune, remain almost as mysterious to 
us as at the beginning of telescopic investi- 
gation. What has been Jearned about them 
is only just enough to make the observer 
eager to see and to know more. 

Still, it would be too much to expect that 
the great new telescope, when it has been 
finished and set upon its mountain, can be 
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Photographs which forecast the power 
of the 100-inch telescope. The small 
photograph shows the Pleiades as seen 
through the Yerkes telescope: the large 

one was taken with the 60-inch lens 


devoted to a solution of all 


se problems. It will be 
elligently directed to the 
ial lines of investigation 
eak- that may seem best suited to 
now its powers, and these lines will 
probably lie in the direction 
{the nebulw and the stars, in 
rder that the laws of evolution 
inthe universe as a whole may be 
rendered more apparent. What is 
needed is that this mighty “oracle,”’ as 
Mr. Carnegie has picturesquely termed 
it,should not remain the only authoritative 
v revealing the deepest secrets of the 
ravens, but that it should have rivals 
s powerful as itself. Astronomers have 
earned to climb the mountains in order to 
increase the effectiveness of their tele- 
‘topes; they have found that the size and 
power of their instruments can be expanded 
veyond all former belief; and the time may 


The 60-inch lens being hauled up Mt. Wilson. The 
observatory is situated at the summit, 

5586 feet above sea-level 
come—probably will come—when even a 
hundred-inch telescope will no longer repre- 
sent the Ultima Thule of optical achievement. 
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DRAWN BY HARRISON FISHER Me 
She sank into the chair, among the other “properties.” and because Mr. Pelham saw she was nervous Pelha 
and excited, he smiled at her, and almost patted her shoulder 
504 (“Legay Petham’s Headache) 





Legay Pelham’s Headache 


















put all your eggs in one basket,” was the old way of giving good advice. ‘ Fill it with 

nothing but good ones,” is the modern formula for coming out on top. It works. We were 
ely—and modestly—certain it would. hy we are giving you each month a maga 

ine crowded with stories written by men d ‘ ost mes always stand for good fic- 
i e kind that makes you buy the m: Wi looking at the table of contents. That 
spells success and responsibility We are n latter as long as you like * top- 
notchers’’ of the Gouverneur Morris standard are—and we can get them to write 
for you. This month Mr. Morris relates how a man cured his headache—and a woman’s heartache 


Author of ‘The Claws of the Tiger 


Illustrated by 


EGAY PELHAM had a _ headache. 
He sat on a bench in Central Park 
and tapped the asphalt at his feet 
witha crook-handled bamboo stick. 

He was seriously annoyed. It was his first 
headac he, 
i followed by 

1 you can 
af e is never a pleasure. Never. 
He had tried several ways to rid himself of 
pi ain between his eyes, and none of 
] worked. He had tried, first, 
something that fizzed and tickled his nos- 
tris. His man, Ashgrove, had mixed it for 
him, emptying white powder from a blue 
paper a ind gray powder from a yellow paper 

ntoa tumbler of water. Then he had tried 
the effects of eggs poached upon toast and 
spinach, an afternoon paper just out (it was 
then 11 A.M.), and a fancy-tale cigar, and 
these things had done him no good. Three 
iolent games of rackets proved that a sweat 
vas not what he needed, nor had two hours’ 
fing about the park in the hazy Septem- 
ber sunshine made a well man of him. 

I didn’t overeat,’” he mused; “I didn’t 
drink anything but bubbly water. I’ve 
iever had a headache before, and either it 
isn’t at all fair or else I’m growing old, and 
am beginning to break up.” 

He was twenty-nine, a young man of ad- 
mirable looks and address: if his face lacked 
expression and vivacity, it was not because 
he was stupid, but because he was calm. 
He never smiled until he really felt like 
smiling, but then the effect was most charm- 


A musical comedy 


d to los 


U ne dull 
them had 











Men who had not the pleasure of Mr. 
Pelham’s acquaintance considered him a 


Harrison 


and he had had no pleasure for 
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1 7 y r 
ry fa ‘he Kévet of ti 
yilia d d z 


Fisher 

individual, largely because he 
(unless there was some 
and carried his 


haughty 
moved slowly 
in hurrying, as at rackets) 
round blond head very high, like a Roman 
emperor. But when these men had been 
introduced to him, and had seen him smile, 
they went away with the agreeable feeling 
that they had been made much of, and al- 
ways swore by him, even if they never had 
the pleasure of meeting with him again. 

He might have been a great man if he had 
lived inan age when men did not seek offices, 
but had offices and responsibilities thrust 
upon them. “Things” came very easily to 
him, but he was essentially modest and 
retiring, so that if he had been running for 
governor of New York on the Republican 
ticket, he would without any question have 
cast his own personal vote for the Demo- 
cratic candidate. For himself he had never 
asked anything of anybody. It was for this 
reason, some thought, that he had never 
married. ‘‘He not only said these, 

that the best man isn’t worthy of any girl, 
but believes it.” 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Pelham was not 
married because he had never fallen seri- 
ously in love. 

The day had been hot. The asphalt 
testified with dents to the repeated tappings 
of Legay Pelham’s cane. A squirrel came 
to his feet, sat up, demanded nuts, 
and at a sudden sound 
whisked into the 


sense 


Says, 


close 
scolded vehemently, 
of approaching steps, 
nearest shrubbery. 

‘Must remember to bring nuts another 
time,’” mused Mr. Pelham, and looked up, 
with a very moderate interest, to see what 
sort of person was about to pass. 
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She didn't pass. She seated herself on 
the bench opposite, and began to play with 
i twenty-dollar gold piece. 

Ir} f ce in the shade of the great black 
hat was very lovely. \ pair of fantastic 
earrings of old Spanish paste were fasci 
natingly becoming to her. Mr. Pelham’s 
headache did not go away, but he forgot it. 





Hat, earrings, black dress, simple if a little 
uare in the the full round 
roat, the long slated fingers, 
h manicured nor too little, 

satisfied his epicurean 
face, she 


trauly, cut sq neck, 
column of t the th 
neither too mut 


even the gold piece, 


sense of what exactly, given the 
ought to wear to complete the picture. He 
looked at her feet. And liked them. But 


that black slippers with 
to walk in. 


he did not think 


high red heels could be good 


He watched her discreetly, and found him- 
self wishing that he knew her, so that he 
could talk with her. He ee his 


headache, and wondered if talking with a 
pretty girl was not good oe headaches. 

The girl did not so much as flatter Mr. 
Pelham with a single glance. She fooled 
with the coin, tossing it in the palm of her 
hand, or? dropping it into her lap and for- 
getting about it foramoment ortwo. Some- 
times she knitted her brows, and studied the 
toes of her slippers without seeing them—if 
you know what I[mean. And once Mr. Pel- 
ham wasdistinctly aware that she had sighed. 

He began to trouble about her. “I won't 
he thought. ‘‘ That is sure. 
I will have to stay, or 
go in the opposite direction. It wouldn’t be 
proper to follow her. In fact, you may take 
it from me that to do almost anything you 
really want to do is seldom if ever proper. 
What’s she up to now?” 

She was balancing the gold piece on her 
thumb and ferefinger. A well-executed 
snap, and it spun a dozen feet into the air. 

Mr. Pelham clapped his -hand to_ his 
mouth. He had been on the very verge of 
exclaiming, ‘* Heads!” 

In descending, the coin eluded its 

outstretched hand, fell to 
asphalt, and after rolling in a wide 
circle made, with the impish purposefulness 


gO till she does,”’ 
But when she goes, 


fair 
the 
semi- 


owner's 


of inanimate things, a for Mr. Pel- 
ham’s feet. He caught it, and rose. 

‘So stupid of me,” said a girl, ‘Than 
you. But—did you notice which it was?” 


“Tt was neither heads nor tails,” said Mr. 
Pelham. ‘I caught it before it fell. If you 
were trying to arrive at some momentous 


Legay Pelham’s T[cadache 


decision, I apologize heartily. ever 


| gain. 


qo soa 


‘When you've screwed your cou 
to the sticking point,” said the gir 
rather disappointing to—to have the pi 
miss tire, so to speak, or to tind 
water into. whicl you have sui ida 


jumped is only three feet deep.” 

‘But ‘and Mr. Legay Pelhan 
that charming disarming smile of his 
hope the figures vou use are n 
ragic for the matter actually in ha 

‘[ wonder,” = the girl. 


‘If you are in doubt,” Mr. Pelham in- 
sisted, ‘the judicial mind of an outsider 
might perhaps— 

‘**Look here,” said the girl, “this is most 
dreadful. I’m shocked at myself. When 
you returned the gold piece, a /ady would 
have thanked you—and. that would have 
been the end. You,” she smiled, Bes 
have gone back to your corner and con- 


tinued to make dents in the people's pave- 
ment. But I—I ask you—which it was, and 
you say it was neither, and the first thing 

» know, and I'm sure we both look as if 
we : oan to know better, we are on the 
point of beginning a regular conversation. 
It’s really too bad of—both of us.” 


“Tt’s done now,” said Mr. Pelham, and 

again he smiled. 
al suppose so,” sighed the § girl, 
won't you sit down?” 

He sat down by her with great calmness 
and pleasure. ‘‘ You were just sta rting to 
tell me,” he said, ‘‘about what it was that 
depended on the fall of the ees 

“Yes,” she said critically, ** but I am not 
sure. I think I was just og to tell 
you-—"" she looked down shyly at the toes 
of her slippers, and laughed a short ar yal 





delicious little laugh. It was as 


? 


as perfect as one of Heine’ very ove a songs. 
‘And now,” she said, “I know that I am 
starting to tell vou. It’s just this. Pve g 

twenty dollars left out of two or three i. 
sands. I came to New York doesn’ 
natter where from—to go on the s lage. | 
spent most of my money on pearances. 
It seemed the best cuess, and the n I foun 


that going on the stage is harder than pas 
ing through the eye of a needle, or just as 
hard. The managers that have seen me 
haven't engaged me—” 

Mr. Pelham protested. 
your word for it,” he 
believe it.” 


idn't ha e 
couldn't 


Ifid 
said, ‘‘I 
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: 
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se 
ca 


de 
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fol 
luc 
Vo 


ble 


“3 


ach 
Tem 


fite 
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n in- 


sider 


most 
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vould 
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vould 
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thing 
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“And the other managers,” she went on, 


Pwenty dollars will take 


t 


“won lt see me. 
me home 
who have more sense of humor than I car 
to face at the moment. 
but even she will Say that she told me s 
Mv other alternative, Mr—”" 
She questioned frankly with great gray 
And he said, ** Pelham.” 
“ Pelham, is a rich 


The coin which Vol 


man 
sense of humor 1 
before it fell was to have decided the 


which It 


caught 
delic: te que stion 


how 


to screw my COUTALC up once More, and ONCE 
more to toss.” 

“Not yet,” said Mr. Pelham. 

“Why not?” 

Sis 1 possible,” he asked, “that no 


teller has ever told you that 
luck will change for the better the moment 
vour path is crossed by a tall stranger wit] 
blond hair?” 


“Oh,” she 


fortun 


‘don't tell me that you 
are a power 1n the theatrical world.” 

‘Do I look it?’ He was not 
He asked rather for information. 

“No,” she said, “but 
manager who—”’ 

“Neither a manager who,’ said Mr. Pel 
ham gravely, ‘‘nor a manager what. 
told that there are both kinds. 


other hand I knew a certain yvoung won 


said, 


oltended 


perhaps Vou Kile 


some 


who could play certain parts charmingly, 
and that is half the battle.” 
“2 he e ale two halves to the battle 


- half.” he said, *‘is congenital 
Talways get what | I don't quit 
know how or why. It just happens.” 
“How wonderful.” she said; “but 
you ever get things that you don’t want?” 
“Quit he admitted. **In fact, at 
this moment I am enjoying a slight head 
ache.” 
“Oh,” she exclaim 
“Where 
“Tn my 
slight ty 
mouth. 
“Youmight be little Martha,” she pouted; 
“most certainly I shall not go home.” 
“Forgive me,” said Mr. Pelham. 
ache, such as it is, is between my e} 
“Thank you.” said she, “I shall try to 
remember.” 
It was Mr. 


Want. 


don't 


nmiseration. 


he ad,” said Mr. 


vitching at one corner of 


Pelham with a 


his strong 


~The 


eves. 


Pelham’s turn to be discom- 


fited, so he laughed joyously, and felt the 
**Have vou,” he asked, “any 


better for it. 


home to an impoverished family, 


Martha is only nine, 


W ho has ho 


remains 


Vour 
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. ony 
particular manager with whom you want 
an engagement?” 


“Oh, ves,” she said; “with Morrow and 
‘Mrs. 


Grant. “They are going to put 

Wilding’s Career’ into rehearsal next week 
I'm just dying to play Ziff—she’s the girl, 
you know, who ‘butts in.” [I know I could 


Ziti —she—-she’s sweet, Mr. Pelham.” 


Then | I su tor he said gravely. 
They havent engaged a Zitt yet,” she 
vent on hurriedly, ‘and I know every lint 
of the pa 1d—oh, don’t think I'm a 


conceited foo irl, Mr. Pelhan I Jook the 


ham, who had never seen it or read ar 
} y * 4 \ Jute - wr? yr ] 
eard ot it tl 0 /Mt is a preternaturally 


‘The looks, though,” she was still hurry- 
ing, dor ‘'t reallv matter. A girl Can OOK 
nvthing she feels, but sometimes, rehears- 
ing the lines front of a looking-glass, and 


very best I know how, | 


head. “Ll will 
never admit that.” he said; ‘you are 
who butts i 


( 
And he continued for some moments to 
} 


most 


shake his head, and to sav more to himself 


‘No, indeed—not a bit of it 


that kind of a girl at believe me, 


to he e 


not 


Pelham. I 


think you are 


rong to heip me You ve a certain LOOK Of 
resourcefulness that raises my hopes very 
high. But. at the same time, I refuse to be 
helped under ; mMisapprehensior l am the 
sort of girl who butts in. It’s from pre 


I suppose. 


oe . 
and what is more I 


Here sat Ion this bench There 


I looked at vou.” 


sat you on that. 
*T beg vourpardon. 


nid 


WOULC, 


[washoping that you 
but asa matter of fact vou didn’t.” 
‘I did. I looked at you twenty times, 
You didn’t know, of course. 
i J didn't have some 
want 
or 


up and down 
shouldn't 
I say, 
and I said to myself: ‘There’s a man who 
if he didn’t belong to the idle rich class, 
could be a power in the world. If he was 
in earnest and looked straight at you (as 
you happened to be doing at the time 

you'd simply have to give him anything 


finesse ] 


to act. I hooked vou over, as 
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[he girl seated herself on the bench opposite, and began to play with a twenty-dollar gold piece The fact ate h 
her, so that he could talk with her. He remembered his headache fid won 












The tact fnthe shadow of the great black hat was very lovely. and Legay Pelham tound himself wishing that he knew 
headache find wondered if talking with a pretty girl was not good for headaches 
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Oh, « e no s Mr. Pell ut 
t help being a little pleased 
\ | ( s ent If] only 
es rs yp 
\ I ( O} ( en l 
( getting 
‘ t ( /. Mrs. Wile 
Career” « 1 S 
[ butte Do 
I sul 
G oh sd; An nce 
ore sp he coin hi i the ( 
l I i |) \s b ! 
t rossed the pat l e to erie 
among the dents made recently by Mr 
‘Who t lgnt you that t f he aske 
‘My little sister Martha,” she said 
“Tf your little sister Martha was a mat 
said Mr. Pelham, almost reproachfully, °I 
muldn't p LV ¢ swith hn for money.” 
He returned the coin to her, moving in 
Is lal sedate « ) 
th ltern es accidents, too?” 
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hard life at 
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d getting up 
atching trains, 
he did not know 


Mr 


for me to 


said 


is revolting 


* How 


‘d abruptly 





she said, “he'll do. But, vou 
re twor Ss ) him And 
ivful mistake for a girl to 
he doesn ve. Don't vou?’ 
| Mr P< | ] \ sal \ 
( v that no 
, irries. she should 


ug tO MaKe 
qd, i youll 
rl vou dont 


pr ymise that. 
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appointment, and they're a 
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going to take i 


La Ziff 


Is FOORd 


De an excellent piece Ol 


can see ‘Mrs. Wilding’s Cureer’ Is 


directly from real life, or else real life is di 


directly from ‘Mrs. Wilding’s Ci 
rose in a calm purposefu 
up his stick. 
Is that black magic?’ 
“NO. I told 
of getting things. I w 
the moment. 
that man saw me. We'll have 
the to the road; they 
allow them on the paths. Do you: 
‘Mind? No. ¥ tates t you 

torunaway. But 
to take me with you, I 


you about my 


ant a 
There, y 


gilt 


hansom at 


across eTrass 


as lo ng 


don’t think 


as you are 


COnge 


tax! 


were g 


I 


nything. I feel sure that things are 
to happen in the theatrical world.” 
‘Look out for your head,” he s 
held up the branch of a beech-tree s 
she could pass under. 
‘And where,” he said, “*do Mort 


Grant hang out?” 


She clapped her hands. Oh,” sl 
“you really are going to it re 


Pelham’s f 


‘RD ’ } = ae: 
But,’ she objected, ‘y 


ace Wa 


i 
ee 
Ss 
j 


‘Oh,” he answered light ‘ai "“VOl 


your card, and if people are in they see ) 
‘They don’t see me.”’ 
\ manager,” said Mr. Pelhai 
like any other business man. Ther 
be trouble. Just wait. And, by the 


eany 
le 


you haven't mentioned salary.” 
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isn't the salary I care about, Mr 
Pelham; 


it’s the chance.” 


That,” he said, “isn't like vou You 


haven't given me any reason to thinl 
nc ° Bek ontel | hink “ this or 

you re a 1loollshn girl. think, thls gravely, 

“that a hundred saguastiade: Dabs sounds like 

a salary. What do you t] ? 


Good Lord,’ ae “Tl be lucky 
twenty-five. 


lg 


] +} ae ari 1 Y 
Phe doorkeeper, the Cerberus, the guar- 
dian angel of the tirm of Morrow and Grant, 


Was an immense Irishman with a somewhat 


ominous face, and at least the incipients of 


} 


a repellent glare. He sat behind a flat- 


topped gate in a little office no bigger than 


a sentry-box. At one side of the sentry 
\ vhich Cerberus had 


box a turnstile gate, of 
; 


control, o posed itself toan y sudden advanee 


upon the office of Messrs. Morrow and Gra 
Mr. Pell am presented himself at the 6 
topped gate, and laid his card upon it 


‘Mr. Morrow,” he said pleasantly, “or 
Mr. Grant.” 

Cerberus looked Mr. Pelham over, not 
impertinently, but studiously, as people in 
fairy stories examine mysterious strangers 


for sighs ola cloven ho I,and Was IMpTresse a. 


aie = a 
at once, with the gilded youth’s clothes and 
Wat aring’ them, and with his in 





DasslVve Rol lan-emperor lace 


Cerberus then consulted a dirty little pad 


F sald Mr. Pelhan . 


the card,’ 


> card. 





ned it over a couple of times. 
“What is the nature of your business?” 
‘That,’ said Mr. Pelham, “is what I 
came to di vith the heads of your 
firm. Id like to tell you about it, and som 
day perhaps when I am at liberty I may do 


SO; but at the moment, there are only two 





peopl in the secret.” 

He turned to the girl, who stood a little 
to one side, and smiled encouragingly. Thet 
he smiled upon Cerberus. And Cerberus 
was flattered, he did not know why, and 
smiled back. He took the receiver from his 
telephone, and presently spoke into th: 
mouthpiece. But for some reason he didn i 
say, ** A gent calling himself Leggy Pellum 
thinks you might like to see him.” He said 
instead: ** Mr. (Mumble mumble) is here. 


Will I send him in now?” 
The answer must have been favorable, 
for the turnstile clicked invitingly, and Mr. 


Pe i - S1cL¢ r the girl to pass 
+] ahs 
a1recte 
L¢ 
lig O| SX lt 
lowed 








irough the stile 

y came prese Vt Cc hippendak 
chair With a piece of raw-edged brocad 
thrown over one arm Phere were othe 
‘properties ” in the corridor: a suit of ti: 
rmor, a olde 1 column ( papier ache, ; 


imitation of a copy of a Stuart Washingto: 


Phis said Mr. Pelhat is a very 
beco ing chair thi vou hac CLLC 
Valt here 

She sat into the chair, and because M 
Pelham saw that she s nervous and ¢ 
ited, he s ed ; her nd almost patte 


The seventh door on the right was Op 
But Mr. Pelham pi ssed through two offices 
and a corridor before he arrived at Mi 
Morrow's sanctum, which, as Mr. Pelhai 
has 


. contained some of the most luxuriou: 





nd practically all 
the autographed photographs in the world 
In the greatest and easiest of all the « hairs 


lolled the great Mr. Morrow, the back of his 


head resting upon his tingers, his feet upo 
a wWriting-table of Circassian walnut. He 
us g g up d into a pall of recently 
Diown cigar smoke, ith that expressio 
1) his broad he Vy face which little chil- 


dren have when they sit down before the 


After an interval the great man rolle 
perceived Mr. Pelham, an 


jul ped to his feet as if he had received 
| 


shock. He thrust both hands through his 


hair, and stood it on ene 


his head, 





‘My Ci ee he said, “at's WoO nderfu 3 } 
bout four feet high, 
down at Coney 


Was expecting a 
ind [ look up 
Island the other 
told. The wom my luck would 
t ejant of ama 


1 


change for the bet 





vith blond hair—a_ stranger—crossed n \ 


path. I don’t know you, do 1? Have 


‘No, you don't,” said Mr. Pelha 
gravely. ‘Thank you, I will. The womai 
vho told your fortune had the right of it 
Your luck 7s going to take a change for the 
better.” 

Both the men were big and powerful, but 
there was a stateliness and high breeding 











0 Mr Pelhat hich the manager 
CKeC Both NOWeVE } | eyes ol a 
{ -fact or} \ dj iS 
er cur1lous to ne l I pea itl | h 








( 7-fTapile ¢ ] MM Pe in in the 
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T vo ese chalt said Mr. Pel- 
But if your luck is to take . 
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Tave you,” asked Mr. Pelham abruptly, 
nd anyone to play Zitf?” 


? 1 | 1 
Mr. Morrow shook his he Chere 
hasn’t been a girl clever enough to raise her 
] ] ° 2 a 2 ] 
lL above medtocrity n ten ‘ve s ne 


‘and only two men. 
‘Well,” said Mr. Pelham, just as 
ad been Mr. Morrow’s partner, * 
body to play t itl 
rain i smiled, very calmly 


I —— found | Zitt herself.” 


1Y ] 
Ina al 5 


| I ever saw,” said 
ee 
as she ever pl: uyed?”’ 
. That. isn’t the point,” said Mr. Pelhan 
the point is that your luck is to Fontes 
through the unexpected crossing ot your 
ath by a tall blond man. Something tells 
me that I am he. 


And, what is more im- 
that she is Zitf.” 

But can sl 
Could Ziff 
wes” Mr. 


le actr 
: es 
act? Task you. 


Morro w admitted, ‘Ziff 


could act. That is w vhy it has been so 
sank Mail toe ist her.’ 
Rehearsals,” Mr. Pelham announced, 


4 1? 
begin next week. 


‘Mr. Grant and myself are in despair. 


vy word for her first. I am telling you, 


‘fection lor the 


yaurt It hardly seems necessary for you to 
see her, until we have arranged details.” 
‘I didn’t get vour name?” said MIr. 


“IT am Legay 
Mr. Morro brightened 


have gt nasal It, he 


visibly. “I 
said. “‘L was 


might 


trving to make up my mind that you were 


w and wonderful type of con-man, 


some ne 


2 Legay Pelham's Headache 


but—I 
Pelhat ] ue 
They shook hands. 
‘And of course,’ continued Mr. Morr 
“T take your word for this lady’s looks 
You're : cirl of Zill’s 


I couldn’t. Glad to meet you, 3 


i better jud 


you it pardon me Tor a 


‘eh Slcscow © cost We 


meet you Nn If VY. I Wet ki OW. 

knov But He r S¢ and his face S 
with sudden enthusias To lool 

is exquisite Every movement she 1 es 
is graceful and sure. She has that sort of 
voice which is most excelient 1n a wo 

A man has only to see her to be her cl - 
pion, Half the people in an audience ire 


men, aren’t they? And there is a some- 
thin 1S pathetic about he fr, 50 that even the 
women will go home saying how beautiful 
Can she act? I don’t know. 
ppear. She can speak in her 


moves like 


she is. 
can—a 
voice, she 
laughs you laugh 
something of magnetism. 
for acting, is ther 

anyone who can act—anyone 
to-day?” 

Mr. Morrow thought for some moments, 
and then, with a certain genuine reverence, 
mentioned five names, two of which Mr. 
Pelham had never heard before. 

Once more Mr. Pelham seated himself. 

‘About sala he said. ‘You must pa 
her just ae you would pay some one \ 
was well known. Mustn’t you?” 

“Why?” asked Mr. Morrow bluntly. 

‘So that she will alw: Lys be your friend,” 
said Mr. ebepnsee “Tt wouldn’t do to have 
her make a great hit, and then throw you 
over for some other manager because you 
had been reticent about money. Would 
that do? I ask you.” 
‘No, it wouldn’t be good business.” 


“Then, if she zs a hit, it doesn’t matte 





an angel, 
Believe me, - L know 
has it. As 
“e—between you and me— 


> on the stage 


She 





what you pay her, does it? Or if the play 
fails—you are out so much money anyway 
that a little more shouldn’t weigh with you.” 
Mr. Pelham laid down the lay h os 
unruffled calm, but when it came to actually 
naming a sum of money he felt very un 
comfortable inside. He had heard actors’ 
salaries talked about, but had no reason to 
know if such talk had been truthful or not. 
“She’s hard up,” hesaid. ‘If she doesn’t 
DRA 


get a chance she will have to return to an 
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Sometimes, rehearsing the lines in front of a looking-glass, and saying them the very 
best I know how, I—I am Ziff™ 





Legay 


ith him. 
At the mere 


brightened wond 


*Fools! 


miled rogu 


aid. ‘* There 
am Zitt, you 


rw the 


nes: 


} 


speech 


nad hed, Mr. 

,and Mr. Pelham was pale a 
away from him after 

a time, and turned to Mr. Morrow, the 


lovely head perched a little on one side. 


} 


( Wns 
SI an 
shuired tw 


er 
troubled. 


Pelham’'s 


Headache 


he driver 
oO drive through the park 


cirl, without a sow 


ause the 


ining burst 


al Hiit, 


had suddenly 


just Ke] 


to an end 
tears of happiness. She stopped cry ing, 
said how ashamed she was, and how hay 
and how grateful. They gave the nu 
of her boarding-house to the driver. 
lighted the little electric bulb in the 
and the girl straightened her hat and or 
her hair at the little mirror. 
ss My place is in the next block,”’ she 


turn out the light. I] 


put please 
sight.”’ 
Mr. Pelham protested, but 
- 
said the girl, 
one who is firmly resolved, but 
saying of certain things diffier 


thing—thke man who has bee 


poor little Zitt she she kisses 


a sisterly kiss on the forehead.’ 

Mr. Pelham took off his hat and 
his CVS. 

He drove then to the Rest House, 
some of his friends had threatened to dine. 
And these asked him how his * poor old head 
was,” and he thanked them, and said thi 
Was quite well. 

‘IT had to give up the whole day to the 


search,” he said, “but at the last moment I 
found a perfectly sure cure for a headache. 


erneur Morris, ‘f Living Up to Mottoes,’’ will appear in the May iss 
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The Man-House 


By Elizabeth Frazer 


Illustrated by W ‘rbert Dunt mn 


OTHER-R!” mesa, climbed the soft sculptured hills 
‘Yes, dear?”’ ‘eaking like a ship in distress, or dropped 
‘* Ain’t we ‘most there?” lackly into breathless holl , the boy had 
A plaintive, liquid note in the — sat screening the face of his motionless com- 


that of a dove mourning softly panion. } the task had keenly tried his 
it twilight, caused Mary Stoner you ndurance was testitied by frequent 
i white horse to an ab- hans f the sagging tists, a h ~ mut 


ant alley-way : 
egs at the head of a Tnder the c: | look and tone, Tom- 
canvas cot, over the still occupant of whicl 1v’s mouth dipped and quivered ominously. 
he held waveringly aloft a large green cottor ss * he confessed, blinking gallantly. 
umbrella. ‘Holdin’ the umbrella ain’t nothin’—it’s 
For hours, while the buckboard jolted my old arm gets full of splinters.”” He 


laboriously over the dry, rutted road of the changed his old arm again and inquired 


1 








The 





vistfullv: ‘‘Is it jes’ over the next hill? 


Father's stopped breathin’.’ 


Mary went clear white. “Lower the 


umbrella, son, so mother can see. 
She bent over the seat, gazing intently. 


Nill eves Were Closed, Z1IVINEG a look 


of pallid blankness to his face, and th Lere — 
no movement of the chest; but a scarlet 


disk in the wasted cheeks and a_ faint, 


rapid breathing from the ips reassured the 
watcher. She smiled paicly at her son. 
“‘He ‘s asleep, | she murmured, and reach- 
ing out a hand drew ms boy to her. From 
a tub at her feet containil g odds and ends 
of nomadic-housekeeping utensils, she took 
tlohn 


a wicker-cove? - dem and poured 


luke-warm, brackish water into a tin cup. 


i 
Fommy took p, and spat it out with 
a grimace. 





‘Don’t be so particular, voung man,” 
Mary. She poured the remainder of 
} 


the water over a clean handkerchief, re- 


moved Tommy's hat, which had made a 





. . ; 
deep crimson band round his temples, and 


bathed his tear- 
‘Now es demanded Tommy. Still 
h 


holding the umbrella canted at a rakish 


stained face. 


angle, he took Relate atce and scrubbed 
his mother’s face with zealous energy. 
About her brow 


of a great fatigue, but she smiled st 


and eves hung the'shadows 
eadfastly 
at the diminutive toiler. 

onto awful dirty, mother-r,” he 
panted, regarding dubiously the scene of his 
labors. ‘Do you feel any better?” 

‘Much better, Doctor. Here is your fee.” 

Mary pl inted a kiss in the small, moist 
palm, ad closed the tingers tightly over it. 

Phe eminent practitioner grinned as he 
thrust the coin into his breeches pocket, 
then changed hands, 


many hills is it over now?’ 


“Over one, two, three hills, and through 
one, two, three hollows, and then a little 
town with a house in it for father and mother 
and Tommy. Want to drive a piece in 
mother’s stead? VI hold the umbrella.” 

Tommy gave a gulp of delight and cried, 
‘Yes! from the top of it. 

“Watch out for the badger-holes,” cau- 
tioned Mary, handing him the lines. 
‘Don’t let Buck run off with you!” 

She sank upon the couch, ashen with 
fatigue, and drew the sick man into a more 
restful position against her breast. 

At the end of an hour, Tommy raised his 
whip. “Mother-r! Is that the town?” 


sighing deeply. ** How 
J!) 


Man-House 








He pointed to a low, solitary house built of 


adobe with a weather-board facade 
hich stood by the roadside. 
Mary peered across his shoulder, narrow- 


porch, \\ 


ing her eyes in the strong glare, to decipher 


the sign. “That's the place, dear,” she 


breathed relief. ** Drive up to the horse- 
trough.” 

She laid her husband softly on the cot, 
shook out her dress, black to the throat, and 
removing a rusty black poke bonnet, re- 
vealed a weeps brov ; fine sray eves, ane 
wide, sweet, humorous mouth. She bathed 
her flushed f: ao replaced the distigurit g 
headpiece, as Tommy drew into the hard, 
trampled space before the hitching-racl 

\ man who sat An the shade of the porch 
plaiting a horsehair riata looked up at their 
arrival. He seri? an eve at the derelict 
horse and remarked solemnly: 

‘Hullo, Methusalem! Where d’ye ‘low to 
go with that fine little boy? Dunno but I 
night buy him off ve, if the price was 
right.” 

Mary rose from behind the seat. ‘Is 
this Mr. Mull?” she inquired clearly. 

The man sprang from the bench, and his 


white > felt hat came off on the instant. 
‘Scuse me, miss—er—ma’am,”” he apolo- 
gized awkwa irdly ‘TI cert unly overlooked 


ye! The young fcller at the brake swallered 
all my vision. I theught mebbe he was a set- 
tlercome tostakeaciaim. Iwas just nigger ‘T- 
in’ on the best one to give him.” He arched 
his shaggy brows comically at Tommy, a 
continued: **Aimin’ to take up a section, 
ma‘am?  Reckon I can fix ye out. There’s 
the finest wheat-land in the bottom ever Ve 
clapped eyes on! But ye can’t raise mush- 
melons, and it ain’t no use for to try. 
“Cause why not? The soil’s too blame rich. 
The vines grows so fast that the tender 
young melons gits plumb wore out gallopin’ 
over the ground! That’s Californy —kin 
ye beat it? Will ve ‘light, ma’am, or,” his 
shrewd eve rested a second on the cot und | 
lowered his voice respectfully, “was ye 
strikin’ for the desert?” 

Mary shook her head ‘“J—we were 
looking for a house. My husband—" She 
broke off, capturing a sob, and stared across 
the mesa swimming in a limpid, golden | 
up to the mauve foothills. ‘* They tok 
we might find something here—Brother 
Smiley—” 

“Smiley!” Mull slapped his thigh. He 
had turned up the end of his ragged gray 


ep 
C 
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fl beard and was chewing it reflectively, hold- woman! Ii ve was to ride over, he 
ing Mary, and particularly her bonnet, ina wouldn't speak to ye—run like 











gentle, contemplative stare. “Ain’t you expect!” 
- the evangelist singer of the camp-meetin’ Mary reddened. “I don’t want him t 
cr that busted up this week over to Caliente?” = speak to me.” she said shortly, “but I do 
ec At Marv’s nod, “I knowed ve was somethin want his house, and I reckon I’m going to 
~ lift tf hat there bunnit te he said i a cs ( L he seat Se: I 
1 YU oy s the o S( 
{ fa ever ed pe b crs s othe se engaged H 
sive ect Ss the o el ely st cers 
- pre cher that praved r ( ( ¢ ts or eeches OTAa\ 
summer suit, and drawed a striped bat! S d the ar ¢ edible bear 
ed sul He sure was ace-high the Li l t ed SO shv g cet e ¢ ter- 
g Jeats the nation the hands some holds 0 ( ad s ay 1 his 
d, that faithgame. [couldpray till hell question. ‘What's a mar 
froze over and never win even a pair house? 
ch o yarn socks offen the Almighty \ n-house is 


ir But Smiley didn’t tell ye that they 2 man’s house. 


ct was empty houses in this here “et 
township?”’ 
to “He thought you might know 
I of something—any shelter from 
as the sun—”’ Mary made a motion 
toward her husband. “It would 
Is nly be for for a few days.” 
Mull nodded comprehend- 
is ingly, rasping the stubble 
it on his jaw with a calloused 
O- palm. “Fact Is, ma’am, [ 


ed they ain’t so much as a jacal 

short of San Diego—unless 

t it’s that there man-house 

up on the ocean bluff.”’ 
od He indicated a row of ragged 
gum-trees on a distant ridge, sil 
n, houetted blackly against the ruddy 
's western sky. Squinting under her 

cupped hand, Mary picked out in 

n- their shadows a weathered frame house: 
y: within a stone’s throw stood a tiny one- 
h. room shanty. 






eT “T hardly reckon ye could git the use of 
n’ it, though,” he concluded dubiously. 

in Mary took a hard breath. ‘* Why not? 
Lis The proprietor removed his grizzled 
he beard from his mouth under Tommy’s fas 


cinated gaze and twisted it ruminatively 








into iL tine, needle-point. * Well, ve 
re see, ma’am, the owner’s queer—he’s 
atheist, and likewise a woman-hater. 
ss Ignores the entire sect. Dutino’s I : 
ze blame him. I ain’t a fam’ 
us man myself, gene’llv speakin’, 
eT SO ye see, Ma’am, ‘tain’t reason 


able to fancy he’d want a passel 
0 religious settlers campin’ right onto his 


iV | cares 4 The look of misery in his eyes pierced her to the heart 
? door-step—to say nothin’ of a handsome 
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influence. Most 
advertised, is 
lives there, he’s 
r look out for 
ighty nigh so 


° ofa ’ 
cdusturbin Male 


unless otherwise 


from 
houses, 
woman-houses. If a man 
got to mind the woman in it 
nasty weather. Ain't that m 
“man to man? 

Ton Mi\ nodded, wide eved. 

‘Some calls it a bunk-house,’ 
casually. With the boy’s solemn gaze still 
upon him, he leaned over the wheel and 
addressed Mary confidentially. “Would ye 
care to scll that there boy, ma’am? lll 
trade ve a nice, limber buggy-whip for him, 
and th powerful high price for such a 
little nu 7 

Tommy stared transtixed, 
mother But a only 
faantly. 

‘Cramp the Wa r 
and shook her head at ing 

In the 


, added Mull 





lat’s a 


ybin,. 
inging on his 
lips. smiled 
she said again, 
stranger. 
bleak, doory% ird Buck 
halted, drop ping his bony head to the earth 
as a filth support. Mary clambered over 
the wheel and let down the tail-board. 
‘Run across to the next house, Tommy,” 
she ordered briskly, ‘Sand ask the man for 
the key. Vell him we want to stop here for 
a few d 


lady's preac her and his wife and 
son. Scoot now, 


mother 

Her son sc: } pi off and was back in a 

minute, hand and 
a broom in the za he r. 

‘He says go right in, the door’s open. 

He'll be over to lift out father. Here's 

ams for broth, and a broom to sweep 


gon, de 


exposed 


a sick 
needs you.” 


) 
] 
| 


caring a 1 pail in one 


some 
the 
rit needs it,” said Mary grim 

“He's a good neighbor, gaa ah, even if "ty is 
a woman-hater. I'll keep out of his way. 
Thank him for mother, son.”’ She hurried 
up the steps to wage war on = man-house. 

It was not until cool twilight had sifted 
over the valley, with a cambric 
mist stealing palely in from the sea, that 
Mary ceased her labors, slipped into a loose 
wrapper for the night vigil, and dropped 
down on the steps beside Tommy. 

He threw himself into a comfortable posi- 
tion against his mother, resting his head on 
her small, sunburnt face up- 
turned to the sky. Mary drew him close, 
embracing his knees. The warm pressure of 
his body soothed her throbbing nerves like 
music. A night — walked in the 
branches of the gum-trees, bending 
the pendulous, ade and bearing 
the subdued murmur of the sea. Below 


eh 


bosom, his 


pper 
7. 


leaves, 
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them stretched the valley, a soft breathing 
amplitude of darkness, lifting itself to mect 
the lustrous zenith. 

Mary touched her son’s inquiring little 
nose with tentative tngers. ** Asleep?” she 
murmured. 

The head 
*Mother-r! 

“Abad. 
in God.” 

"Why don't he believe, mother-r?” 

‘Gracious, child, I don’t know! Per 
haps some woman hurt him, and he too 
out on the Almighty.” 

‘How did she hurt him?” 
Tommy after a pause, in a dwindled to 
He stirred uneasily, recalling a recent pail 
instance when his mother had hurt 
cruelly with a little stick. 

Mary laughed, divining him. ** Mavbe 
he said a bad word, and she took a stick and 
drove him out of her house.” 

Tommy thought it extremely 
ma “He went off in a vessel,” he said dreamily. 

‘The Anita fast-sailin’ bark boun’ 
for the Friendly An’ he shipped as 
first mate with his uncle Peleg, cap’n an—” 

‘Uncle cried Mary in vast 
amazement. uncle Peleg—what 
are you saying, child?” 

‘An’ off Cape Horn,” the dreamy voice 
flowed on, “She ‘most blowed overboard in a 
gale, but he didn’t, an’ one night with a hig 
sea an’ the deck crawlin’ under your feet, 
the bark struck a reef jes” like that,” his 
fist struck a smart blow on his mother’s 
arm, ‘an’ then she fou—founded, with 
hands lost but him,an’ he was cast away on 4 
island an’ took prisoner by the Kanakas 

an’ I don't what uncle Peleg, 
mother-r. He didn’t say, but he give me 
this book,” he groped about on the step and 
found it. “It’s about another shipwreck 
sallor,”” he explained, “with a picture ol 
him wadin’ to shore.” 

Mary took the immortal tale in her 
and turned curiously to the first page. The 
slanting beams of the night-lamp fell upon 
a name scrawled thrice across the yellowed 
Hyleaf. 

‘Well! 
‘Well, of 

She tured 
and then smiled tenderly. The 
the responsible business of settling his 
mother in a new house, and the excitement 
of assisting imaginatively at a shipwreck in 


upon her bosom dissent 
What's a atheus?”’ 


wicked man that doesn’t believe 


demanded 


probable. 


Was,a 


Isles. 


Peleg!” 


‘What 


know 


hands 


’ she gasped in pure astonishment. 
f all things!” 

with eagerness to Tommy, 
long drive, 








lat 
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‘ 
the South Seas had been too much for he gum tree Ni ne 
] “~ oe ' le , he in , ee ae an 
sn i son. He had fallen on the instant But the embargo 
il eep itroubled sleep Mary S il 
fy 
ILE CCUCE ( Ae 
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SCOTS Ol tattered Ny\ ] OOKS, ANC SIN I { ( eK 
d sin gol Marv presented the Bibl 
ps 1 3] so +] 

to r son, shipped the ny ais, ith 
brief note, to Brother Smilev, and gave 
7 } “7 ° . 
nersell up to the consideratiol 
1 
ner iture 


and down to the se 
vilight, with Tommy 
ing ardently at her 


es 
she decided 











aly W he re she 
was for the pres 
ent. \ccordingly 
negotiations were 
entered into with 
the woman-hat- 
ing neighbor, 
Tommy acting as” 
ambassador 
plenipotentiary, 
by means of 
whic h she ac- 
quired possession 
of the man-house 
and a plat of 
twenty acres al- 
ready planted 
to spring crops. 
Th e day Ss 
lengthened into 


and one 











not te mices 1s 
I WY OWlLCCU GE 
Sats KING 
short NWaACK 1 \ 
on is oOor-step 
l der this 
] ske | regime 
lL mimMmy\ li « 
a 1tti¢ I mp 
steam Iving be 
tween two 7con 
i} j ) yor ~ 
] } } 
doing a brisk busi 
ness, and sl e- 
lessly rving 
contraband it- 
ter both Vays. 


Since the time the 
captain had rigged 
up a barkentine 
for the boy, Tommy 
had become his 

chained slave. 
“Tommy,” Mary 
asked one after- 
noon as she sat on 
the rug, witha pleas- 
nt wind which 
ve bright-hued 

1 

I 


e clouds like a 





season melted of the iptait s lirst 
into another with command?”’ 

an almost impercepti- nie, replied herson 
le de en go I the rm ) He stood behind 
wide, golden land her cl r, drawing a wide- 
scap hose high tootl comb through het 
rest th Li ‘ dripping hair. To the initiat 

ening ~ Fron a She sewed steadily a rcee netted in | e¢ Is Oct vation indi ited 
baling Stak lashes, rolled softly down her cheek his aes head Tisees <a 

not ixed ith imusement Mary had but Ss I cer stage of convales 

refrail ed from outraging the sentiments of ce r At such Interregnun it was his 
her neighbor concerning religion and woman. delight to dress Marv’s beautiful hair after 
She sang her songs to Tommy and did her t very peculiar mode. First he drew a bi 

mending on the far side of the man-house o1 secting line from the tip of her nose to the 


a Navajo rug spread in the shade of a blue- sot 


-neck, and divided her 
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long-suffering eastern and a 

deluged the 
until they swam 
like sea-moss under When they had 
arrived at this delectable condition, Tommy 
was ready fot The coithure con- 
sisted, simply, of a score of hard, tight, wet 
braids which writhed about Mary’s head 
like serpents, and confirmed the hypothesis 
that children in their development follow 
the evolution of the race. Judged by his 
hair-dressing, Tommy was small 
South Sea Islander. 

*Mother-r!” he said, standing beatitically 
off. “You look awful nice! Shall I fetch 
ss so’s you can see yourself?” 

OV es. dear.” 

Marv slanted him a 
between the serried braids. She was plait- 
straw hat for her son, an intricate 
from wild oats which 


into an 
western hemisphere. Then 
shining tresses with water, 


a wave. 


head 


business. 


now a 


] 
a la 


humorous glance 


ing a 
seven-strand weave, 
reared their slender plumes amid 
poppies and purple Jupines on the open 
mesa. As her slender fingers manipulated 
the amber straws her mind was adrift on a 
Tommy's answer 


] ) 
golden 


sea of recollection which 
had evoked. Annie—in her girlhood she had 
known an Annie, a pretty creature, all soft 


curves and rosiness, but it could not be the 
same. Mary dropped the roll of braid into 
her lap, nausing over the weak and wretched 


girl who had taken her life. She knew 
only the bare tragic fact, but the name of 
the man in the case was not the name of the 
captain. The Annie she knew had loved 
Earl Norton, the village beau, and on the 


night of his marriage to another girl she had 
drowned herself in the inlet. 

Tommy had started to the house in quest 
arrested midway by a hail, 
sped joyously down the path. Startled, 
Mary lifted her head and beheld her neigh- 
bor a few paces distant with a letter in his 


of a mirror, but, 


hand, gazing transfixed. His thick black 
brows were queerly ridged, and beneath 


them his eves—keen, seafaring eves—stared 
with intentness. She sprang to her feet, 
scattering the bundle ot straws, covered her 
outraged head with an arm, and fled into the 
man-house. Mingled laughter pursued her. 
Before the unraveled the braids, 
coiled the bright rough mass loosely on top 
of her head, and dropped into a chair, breath- 
ing unevenly. Had he recognized her—at 
last? In that bare, fleeting glance, she 
fancied she had caught a light of recollection 
There rose vivid- 


glass she 


struggling across his face. 
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ly in her the memory of a shy, boy-and-girl 
kiss, exchanged eternities ago, in the soft, 
tranquil dusk of a New England street. They 
did not meet again. Her mother had moved 
to another village, and some years later, in the 
hope of bettering her fortunes, to a ragged 
little Western mining-camp, where she had 
kept the only respectable lodging-house. 
There the girl had grown up, and when a 
revivalist preacher, who came bringing his 
god of brimstone to the joyous pagans of 1 the 
town, fell ill at their house, she had nursed 
him well, and then married him out of sheer 


pity for his weakness and obvious need of 
ver. She wondered if her playmate of other 
] SI lered if her playmate of 
days still remembered that kiss, and 


smiled in grim self-derision. Since that time, 
doubtless, he had kissed in all the seven seas. 

Tommy broke in upon her, his face 
crisped with reminiscent smiles. ‘It’s for 
you,” he announced, handing her the letter. 
‘From Mr. — ‘i 

‘It must be a bill,’ 
ingly. She took the 
seal. Tommy leaned easily against her 
shoulder, reading not the letter, but the 
mobile countenance whose slightest shades 
of meaning he knew so well. 

‘What is it, mother-r?”’ he 
eagerly. 

For suddenly a crimson tide had swept 
over Mary’s face, then she had frowned, 
laughed, and at length dropped the letter 
into her lap, smiling queerly. Presently 
she gathered the loose sheets together and 
ran over their contents again, this time with 
a sparkling countenance. 

It was not, as she had surmised, a bill, but, 
on the contrary, a letter of credit for honest 
and deep affection. Not being aware of any 
special form for opening a proposal, Mr. 
Mull had very cunningly headed his ap- 
peal with two lines of a hymn which he had 
once heard Mary sing: 


said Mary wonder- 
letter and broke the 


breathed 


Rescue the perishing, care for the dying, 
Snatch them in pity from sin and the grave. 


From this general statement, he pro- 
ceeded to concrete particulars, mentioned 
frankly the name of the sinner, his age and 
material prospects, and, commending him- 
self to her mercy, signed himself, “I am, 
ma’am, yours fondly, Jim.’ 

‘Mother-r!”’ implored Tommy, laying an 
impatient hand over the paper. “ What 
does he want?” 

‘He wants to come here and live in the 
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he The captain, one arm around Mary. smiled broadly dow nat Tommy's astonished face ai Well. son, 


I've come to live in the m an-house, he said 
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Phough 

‘fam‘ly man, gene'lly speakin’,’ he is 
willing to make an exception in our favor. 
What do you think of it, son?” 

Fommy knit his brow, considering the 
proposition according to his lights, and 
found it somehow lacking in spice. If it 
vere the cap 'n now! “No,” he pronounced, 
and added, Cap n said Mull said that he 
didn't ‘low to take no for an answer, an’ 


yn said he’s never taken nothin’ else 


-house, 





ary. gaily. 


rom him.” 

Mary blushed to the roots of her hair. 
rite to Mr. Mull and 
tell him it isn’t convenient.” She drew her 
son within the hollow of her arm. we 


*T reckon [ll have to 1 


rite to-night,” she said softly, *% ind t it 
across to the captain e 

\Mother-r!” 

You mustn’t—he hates vou!” 


and take it 


prote sted 7 ommy, aghast. 


across Mysell, hnishead 


Mary steadily “Tm tired of this foolish 
hating business. I want to be friends.” 
Fommy stood hostilely away from his 
parent. “You can go,” he said coldly. 
The cap n won't be at home. Him and 


e's goin’ fishin’.”’ 

\l] right, old man, Il go in the morn- 
* She smiled teasingly at his clouded 
hrows and added, **Guess TJl go. tishing 

\iter supper she settled herself by the 
amp to concoct an honorable 
From the bunk her son noted her absorption, 
nd stepping softly as a thi ef, shed his land- 
clothes for Water-togs and slipped velvet 
footed from the house. 

The next afternoon, though it was bright 
sunshine outside with fleeey clouds riding 
high, a storm was enclosed in the man- 
house. The atmosphere became sultry 

1 Tommy, spying Mary's letter, dropped 
led toward the 


answer. 


it into his Pac ket, and sid 


“Lay that down, dear.” 

When his mother spoke i in that still voice, 

ith a tiny throb in it, Tommy always felt 
inspired to smash things. The lamp on a 
crocheted pink mat stood in the center of 
the table. He hooked his index finger into 
the ruffle and drew it down to his side. The 
lamp balanced crazily a moment on the 
edge, then pitched to the floor with a splin- 
tering crash. Deadly pale, his dark eyes all 
pupils, and the ghost of a smile on his face, 
he stared across the ruins at his mother. 
Mary, who had been in a dozen minds 


about delivering the letter to her ne oh- 


bor, suddenly found herself bereft of an 
alternative. 

‘Take off your th ing 
quietly, * “and get into ed 
when I pecan” 

But Tommy gave her one molten glare 
and fled out of the man-house. Knowing 
her son, Mary let him run, and turning to 


discov ed 


s. Tommy,” she said 
I'll punish vou 


the glass to smooth her hair, 
herself in a tremble. 

“One Page think I was going to dyna- 
mite a safe,’ she muttered grimly, “instead 
of thas across to a neighbor's.” 

A knock at the door made her heart 
quake as if she had been c iught lighting the 
fuse. She spun round aa confronted I the 
captain. 

“Come in,” she said confusedly. She set 
a chair away from the débris, and knelt to 
rescue the letter, which lay beneath the 
shattered globe, dabbled in oil. ‘To my 
broke the lamp,” she explained, “and ran 
off to escape his medicine. 

‘IT saw him streaking for the bluff as if a 
pack of wolves were behind him.”’ He laughed 
shortly and crossed one knee over the other. 
‘Tl take that down for you,” he said, nod- 
ding at the unfortunate rejection. 

Mary laughed, her pulse quickening. 
‘Mr. Mull is a foolish person,” she said 
soltly. 

‘Then 

“Of course not!” she answered hastily. 
‘What do I want witha man? I’m content 
as Lam, with Tommy.” She sighed 

The captain sat with folded arms as if 
carved out of stone. A silence filled the little 
room from floor to raftered ceiling. 

‘It’s the best way, no doubt,” he mut- 
tered. He cleared his throat and added 
abruptly, “I'm leaving to-night.” 

Something snapped in Mary’s brain. 
‘Leaving?’ she repeated stupidly.“ For 

for how long?” 

‘For good,” he a grufily. “I’m 
bound for the desert—after that the Orient. 
There’s blood in me ‘that won't stick at 
farming, though I grant you it’s better here 
than in the East.”’ 

Mary, kneeling, stared up at him. “ Tom- 
my will miss you.” Her voice began to 
thrill like a violin string. 

‘I shall miss the boy. The truth of the 
matter is,”’ he continued, “this place can’t 
hold the two of us, and so I am going. 
You've heard I was a woman-hater? ” 
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She sprang to her feet, her face crimson. 
“T will go,” she cried in strangled tones. ‘I 
will go—to-night! Oh, where is Tommy?”’ 
She started blindly toward the door. 

“Hold on—I said that wrong. Please sit 
down and hear me through.”’ 

She sank into a chair, but with her face 
turned away from him. 

“When Mull calls me a woman-hater,”’ 
he began after a somber silence, “‘it’s as near 
true as those things usually are, for I’m not a 
marrying man. Not being a marrying man, 
the only thing left for me to do is to clear 
out—vamose. Does that enlighten you?”’ 

“No.” 

He rose abruptly, towering almost to the 
rafters, and looked down at her, his brows 
laboring with emotion. ‘‘ Do you suppose,” 
he said in a harsh, uneven voice, “that a 
man could watch you month after month 
see you battling with hard luck, with no help 
but your courage and your two naked hands, 
up early and late, planting and plowing and 
weeding out in the blistering sun, and with 
time for a frolic and song with Tommy, 
game to your shoe-strings, making heaven 
of each day, blessedly sweet and strong—do 
you think a man could see that without lov- 
ing? But if he isn’t fit—if he has killed the 
woman he loved, or wronged her so she 
couldn’t live—and if he has sworn to pay for 
her wretchedness with his own, to go with- 
out wife and home and child, then what,” 
he finished huskily, ‘* what is left for him but 
the desert and the wilderness?” 

During this recital, Mary’s head had 
veered slowly round, and as he ceased, she 
put out a hand and touched his softly. 
“Tell me about it,”’ she said. 

He sat down, pressed her hand, and threw 
it away. The look of misery in his eyes 
pierced her to the heart; it recalled flash- 
ingly her son’s mute woe after long hours 
of holding aloft the green cotton umbrella. 

“That’s what I came for,” he said heavily, 
“to let you know before I left, but it’s like 
going over a long black list of disasters. I 
was twenty-one when a bark of my uncle’s 
fell to me at his death, with a small sum of 
money. I repainted her, and christened her 
The Annie, for I thought it would bring me 
luck to have the name of the girl I loved 
across my first command. We were to be 
married in four months, upon my return 
from a trip to the West Coast. The night 
before I sailed I took Annie to a dance; I 
was mad over her, and blindly jealous of 
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another fellow I thought she was playing o:t 
against me.’ 

‘What was his name?” Mary asked in a 
low voice. 

‘““Norton—Earl Norton. We quarreled 
over him, and I made Annie weep. And 
returning home—we did not return—not at 
once... . At the door of her house she 
clung to me, trembling, and made me swear 
to be true to her. I was—I never looked at 
another girl. 

“The next morning, 7/e Annie beat out 
to sea, and the sixth night in a smothering 
blanket of fog a big wraith of a ship loomed 
above us, Spanish by the riggin’, cut us in 
two like the halves of an apple, and went on. 
The next day I was picked up with my head 
stove in and my wits gone. When I came 
to, a week later, I found myself aboard a 
slow merchantman bound for Honolulu. 
I begged them to lay in to Rio so I could 
work my way home, for I was crazed by the 
thought of Annie grieving and thinking me 
dead. But a big gale blew us days off the 
track, and the captain refused to put back. 
V’ll spare you the details of that trip. At 
length I was exchanged to a vessel bound for 
Boston, a weak-built old hulk which sprung 
aleak, and we had to put back again for re- 
pairs, with all hands at the pumps. It 
seemed as if the furies were hell-bent to keep 
me apart from Annie. For weeks I thought 
of how she would look, and the first thing 
she would say when she saw me alive and 
well. Finally we crawled into port, and at 
dusk the same day, with a shipwreck and 
ten thousand miles at my back, I knocked 
at Annie’s door. 

‘“‘Her mother met me, and gave me the 
news. At first I didn’t believe her, and 
thought Annie was hiding for a joke in the 
next room. You see, it was my birthday, 
and I had taken the notion to be married 
that very night. I had bought the ring in 
Boston.” 

Mary looked at him strangely. Her 
brain was reeling at the misery and deceit 
which engulfed him, which had made a bit- 
ter jest of his life. All these years he had 
mourned Annie, who had died, not of shame 
as her mother had made him believe, but for 
love of another man! 

“She told you the story?’’ Mary asked. 
“You spoke to nobody else?”’ 

He shook his head. ‘I ran out of the 
house then,”’ he said hoarsely, “and up the 
hill to the church-yard, where I searched 
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I lay there that night. 
The next morning I left forever.’’ He rose 
and held out his hand. ‘Where’s Mull’s 
letter?” He pocketed it, smiling bleakly. 

Mary clung to his hand like one drowning. 
“Oh, I can’t bear it!” she cried in an an- 
guished whisper. ‘I can’t bear it! Not 
for her!” <A look of cunning stole into her 
eyes. ‘‘You’ll not go without seeing Tom- 
my? He’d never forgive me!”’ 

“‘Good-by!”’ 

For the second time in the twilight, she 
felt his kiss on her lips. A moment later, 
she was alone in the man-house. She 
leaned against the door and covered her 
face with her hands. 


and found her grave. 


It was between dusk and moonrise when 
Mary, who sat in a golden pool of candle- 
light, mending, heard a soft, scraping noise 
at the door. 

‘“* Mother-r! 

There was a plaintive liquid sound in the 
voice like that of a mourning dove, and 
though sadness in Mary’s heart was at the 
brim, she found room for an added pang at 
sight of Tommy’s grie f-stained face. 

“Come in, dear,” she said gently. 

He crept in and laid his head on her 
bosom. 

“There, there!”’ she said, 
‘Your bow! of milk is on the table. 
had to eat all alone.” 

Her son lifted a drenched, quivering face 
from her breast. ‘‘W-wipe my tears away.” 

After supper he laid down his spoon and 
inquired with sweet humility. 

“Can I run over an’ see the cap’n?” 

‘Not to-night.” 

She sewed steadily, but a tear, netted in 
her lashes, rolled softly down her cheek. 
She turned her face away from the light. 
Tommy slipped’ from his chair without a 
word, and a rustling in the corner denoted 
that he was undressing. 

Mary finished her mending, flung a shawl 
round her, and extinguishing the candle, 
slipped out upon the door-step. Her head 
ached violently, and her thoughts came and 
went in a wild, confused rout, flashing like 
fireflies across the blackness of her brain. 

Later in the night she wandered down to 
the bluff and descended to the sea. She 
found herself arguing passionately with the 
bereaved mother who had lied for her child. 
There was a stoniness about that woman of 
whom but the one fact was known which 


” 


unsteadily. 
Mother 


terrified Mary. She laid her case before her 
over and over, threatening, entreating, weep- 
ing, but to all her pleadings the woman made 
the same weary answer: “I know it was 
wrong, but I could not destroy his faith in my 
child. By your motherhood, you shall not tell.” 

Dawn was shooting pale lances over the 
crests of the waves as she toiled heavily up 
the trail. Under the hood of the shaw! her 
face showed bloodless, and a dogged set of 
the mouth boded no good for the other 
woman, who still glided ghost-like beside 
her. At the shed she halted to harness 
Buck, who looked round at her with vague 
wonder in his bleary eyes. Within the 
man-house she moved quietly, setting the 
room in order for her departure, preparing 
breakfast, casting now and again an intent, 
brooding look at her son. Finally she took 
a chair at the bedside. The other woman 
stood beside her. 

Minutes passed. The little shadowy room 
was profoundly still; the light increased; 
torches flamed in the windows facing the 
east ;a stray beam glancing through the rosy 
panes fell on Tommy, who stirred, and mut- 
tered, ‘‘Mother-r!” in his sleep. Mary 
stared at him, her brows convulsed; anguish 
tugged at her heart-strings. She drewa deep, 
quivering breath, and rose to her feet. The 
battle was won. Standing over her sleeping 
son, she gave her bond of silence to the other 
mother, who vanished into the shadows of 
the night. Annie’s honor was safe. 

Stealing out to unharness the patient Buck, 
she came upon the captain seated on her 
door-step. Mary closed the door softly 
behind her. 

Some time later it was opened by her son, 
still struggling with refractory buttons. 
The captain, one arm around Mary, smiled 
broadly down at Tommy’s astonished face. 

“Well, son, what do you think of us? 
Aren’t we a pair?” To Tommy, such 
words were darkness, but the next sentence 
brought light. ‘I’ve come to live in the 
man-house, instead of Mull.” 

“For keeps?” 

The captain nodded solemnly. “ For- 
ever and ever, amen.” 

Tommy’s eyes darkened with pure delight 
at the enchanting prospect, but he was not 
yet certain. He turned to Mary. 

‘““Mother-r!_ May he?” 

And Mary, with a heavenly smile stream- 
ing from her eyes, allowed that if he was 
very, very good he might. 
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Admiral Schley, from a photograph taken while he was work- 
ing on his “Own Story™ for Cosmopolitan.—Two of the 
Admiral's many honor medals—the Civil War service 
medal (left) and the Farragut medal. presented 
by survivors of Farragut’s fleet 


AdmiralSchley’s Own Story 


By Rear-Admiral Winfield Scott Schley 


Epiror’s Note.—In every chapter of his autobiography Admiral Schley has emphasized the fact that 
his first job was to obey orders—whether he liked them or not—and let the rewards look out for themselves 
This ever-readiness won him many fine commands and put him in several places where nerve and a will 
of steel were required. He had both and used them to good advantage—as the Valparaiso incident here 


related and the battle of Santiago abundantly prove. 


He was a naval officer of whom the nation could 


be—and was—proud. This chapter is full of incidents that prove his bigness, whether in a king’s palace 
or on the quarter-deck facing a Chilean situation that threatened to explode at any moment. 


HEN I received my commission 
as chief of the Bureau of 
Equipment and Recruiting in 
the Navy Department on Sep- 

tember 8, 1884, the United States navy had 
reached a period of evolution that was full 
of opportunity for improvement and prog- 
tess. The new vessels being added to the 
navy were built with a view to render the 
use of sails merely auxiliary to steam-power. 


Like advanced ideas were held with regard 
to the equipment of warships, which sug- 
gested a new departure in the education of 
the crews, and led me to establish two 
schools of instruction, one at Newport, 
Rhode Island, for torpedo instruction, for 
acquiring familiarity with the manufacture 
of high explosives, the uses and handling of 
the dynamo, and the varied applications of 
electricity; the other, at the Washington 
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Navy-Yard, to teach the mechanism of the 
new guns, their method of construction, the 
care and preparation of shells, and give other 
useful information relating to the new order 
of things in the navy. This plan was en- 
larged later to cover a wider field, whereby 
a larger number of the men were annually 
withdrawn from sea duty for about a year 
and assigned to this instruction. The high 
efficiency of the crews of our war-vessels 
to-day dates back to this beginning. 
I PROPOSE THE “OPEN DOOR” 

The field of my new assignment was found 
to be full of opportunity, and I am gratified 
by the thought that a number of the recom- 
mendations then made affecting the status 
of the men were indorsed by Secretary 
Chandler and his successors and became 
laws. I was among the first to propose the 
‘open door” from the forecastle to the quar- 
ter-deck forthe men. In the naval services 
of some foreign countries the men were 
eligible to high honors, even to commis- 
sioned rank, for distinguished bravery in 
their country’s cause. In European navies, 
honor medals awarded for conspicuous con- 
duct were coveted and worn alike by the 
admiral and the humblest seaman. It 
seemed to me that this neglect of patriotic 
incentive in our service was un-American. 
Our navy was still held to regulations that 
limited the careers of worthy men to those of 
boatswains and gunners. It seemed evident 
that if such extreme discrimination were to 
continue in our naval service, it would keep 
ambitious young men out of the navy, and 
would stifle the ambition of those in service 
at this time. My suggestion in this matter 
came a little before the ultra-conservative 
spirit of the navy was prepared to take this 
step, but nevertheless it was recommended 
that a certain number of the best qualified 
sailors be chosen annually, after competitive 
examination, from the graduated apprentices 
for the grade of ensign. The service was not 
quite ready for it, but it was believed that 
it was only a question of time when this emi- 
nently just action would be taken. The 
Spanish War shortly afterward emphasized 
the propriety of all that I had advocated 
and brought about its accomplishment. 

The inauguration of President Cleveland 
on March 4, 1885, brought the Hon. W. C. 
Whitney into the Navy Department as Mr. 
Chandler’s successor. After he had become 
familiar with the duties of the Depart- 


ment, I went to him and stated that, while 
the bureau chiefs were not regarded in the 
service as political appointments, I wished 
to leave him free to choose for my place 
anyone on the navy list better known to 
him. He replied that he liked the attitude 
prompting the suggestion, but that he would 
be more gratified if I would consent to re- 
main with him during his term of office. 
This was practically a command, and there 
was prompt obedience to it. When the 
commission given by President Arthur ex- 
pired, I was renominated by President 
Cleveland and confirmed by the Senate. 

My commission as captain was given me 
in April of 1888. Under it I was eligible to 
command vessels of the first rate. Thirty- 
two years had passed since I entered the 
navy. I was comparatively a young man, 
and was fired with the ambition to take the 
helm at sea again. 

On March 4, 1889, President Harrison 
was inaugurated and the Hon. Benjamin F. 
Tracy succeeded Mr. Whitney. By this 
time I had been four years in the Depart- 
ment, and was surfeited with shore duty, so 
I resolved to ask Mr. Tracy to assign me to 
service afloat. He was considerate enough 
to ask me to postpone any thought of leav- 
ing the Department for a month, when, if I 
still desired to be assigned to other duty, he 
would take my wish into consideration, 
though it would be with much reluctance. 
My mind had been made up before first 
going to Mr. Tracy, but in consideration of 
his request I waited just a month before I 
ventured to mention again my desire for sea 
duty. This time he was kind enough to 
accede to my request, and informed me that 
he would be glad to gratify any preference 
for my future duty I might select. 


BACK TO SEA ON THE BALTIMORE 


My reply was that as the best of every- 
thing had satisfied me heretofore I saw no 
reason why it should not do soin future; that 
as the new steel cruiser Baltimore was about 
completed I should be pleased to command 
her. To this proposition Mr. Tracy as- 
sented, with the further information that 
the Baltimore should make a cruise around 
the world as soon as she was ready for sea, 
in June, 1889. Her cruise was to be one ol 
unusual interest and activity, beginning 
with temporary duty in the North Atlantic 
under Rear-Admiral Bancroft Gherardi to 
“shake down” before starting abroad. 
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The Baltimore 
vas not only the 
newest but the largest 
steel cruiser of the 
United States navy 
at this time, and 
there were great in- 
terest and pride 
in her wherever 
she made her 


appearance. 
There were 
those, 
how - 
ever, 

™s 

X 

among the . 


shore critics 

of her construc- 

tion who predicted dis- 
aster because of her high 
freeboard. It was whispered 

among some of this opinion that 

the Baltimore would probably cap- 

size ina heavy sea. I had the fullest 
faith that she wouldn’t, however, and she 
never even indicated any possibility of such 
an occurrence. 

Early in August, 1890, while at Bar Har- 
bor, Maine, orders were received to proceed 
to New York to carry President Harrison to 
Boston to attend a Grand Army celebration. 








The “Baltimore te 
in itsday the finest 
ship *in the navy. whose 





first commander was Captain Schley 

% Schley’s captain's commission, 

% signed by Grover Cleveland and 
William C. Whitney.- 
Gold medal given to Cap 

tain Schley by King 

ie Oscar of Sweden 

ae, for bringing 

home the 

body 

; of 

sa - Erics- 


soa 


we \ At the 
dinner 
given by 
; the Presi- 
“he, a dent on the 
night of his ar- 
Soy rival, Secretary 
Mu, 2 ‘Tracy informed me 
= that the Baltimore 
had been detailed to 
carry the remains of 
John Ericsson back to 
Sweden for final in- 
terment; at the 
same time he gave 
me orders to pro- 
ceed to New York 
with the cruiser 
to fit out for that 
duty. This was the 
solenfn beginning of 
a most brilliant cruise 
abroad, during which I was privileged to 
meet and entertain some of the kings and 
queens of the Old World. 
At two o’clock, August 23d, all that was 
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mortal of the great inventor was delivered 
on board the Baltimore in the presence of 
Secretary Tracy, Admiral Braine, Colonel 
Church, and several of the official represen- 
tatives of the Swedish societies of New York. 
It was a gala day in honor of Ericsson. The 
white squadron under Rear-Admiral J. G. 
Walker was anchored on the west side of the 
harbor. As the Baltimore steamed down 
the harbor to sea, each of the vessels of that 
squadron saluted the outgoing cruiser with 
twenty-one guns. This was the last tribute 
of homage in our country to the genius who 
had revolutionized modern warfare by sub- 
stituting revolving turrets for the broadside 
batteries of the old ships. His name and 
fame will live as long as the thrilling story 
of the fight between the Aonitor and the 
Aferrimac is read. 

On September 12th we arrived at Stock- 
holm. Thousands of people with uncovered 
heads lined both sides of the harbor as the 
cruiser came to anchor amid the firing of 
minute-guns, the ringing of church-bells, 
and other demonstrations of welcome to the 
great white ship. On Sunday, following our 
arrival, the remains were delivered over to 
Vice-Admiral Peyron of the Swedish navy, 
who conveyed them in state to the landing- 
place where the representatives of the king 
and many prominent officials of the govern- 
ment had assembled to receive them. After 
imposing religious ceremonies over the body, 
it was conveyed to the railway station with 
full military and civic honors and a large 
escort of his countrymen, to be borne by a 
special train to its last resting-place. 


AT DINNER WITH KING OSCAR 
The day following these obsequies the 
officers of the Baltimore were received at the 
palace in Stockholm by King Oscar. After 
the presentation by the U nited States min- 
ister, the Hon. W. W. Thomas, the king 
invited him and myself, with as many offi- 
cers of the cruiser as could be spared from 
duty, to dine with the royal family at his 
palace at Drottningholm on Lake Malar, 
8 out of Stockholm. On the occasion of 
vis dinner the king availed himself of the 
ciara ve once more to express his and 
his people’s appreciation of the signal honor 
our government had paid Ericsson by trans- 
ferring his remains back to his old home in 
such a magnificent vessel of war. The king 
also caused to be struck medals, one of gold 
for myself, one of silver for each of the other 
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officers, and one of bronze for each of the 
men. These medals were sent on board the 
day before the Baltimore sailed from Stock- 
holm. Some two years afterward, Con- 
gress, by a joint resolution, authorized us 
to receive them. 

The following several months were spent 
in European waters, and we had the honor 
and pleasure of meeting most of the ruling 
heads of western Europe. At Kiel, Ger- 
many, which ended the next leg of our 
cruise, we were entertained by Prince 
Henry, the Emperor’s brother, and were 
given every opportunity to make ourselves 
at home. At Copenhagen, which was our 
next stop, we dined with King Christian 
at his summer palace, and a few days later 
entertained at luncheon the royal family on 
board the Baltimore. Lisbon was our next 
port of call, and here again royalty made us 
welcome, the king receiving us at a special 
audience and visiting us on the cruiser in 
turn. 


THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA MY GUIDE 


3ut my most interesting experience with 
a crowned head was while we were at 
anchor at Naples. One afternoon, when I 
was returning from a visit to some Amer- 
ican friends living in the Porsilipo dis- 
trict of Naples, my cab-driver left me to 
tind my way back to the dock as best I 
might. Whether he misunderstood my bad 
Italian or felt that my visit was too long for 
his fare, I have never learned, but it was 
owing to that circumstance that I had the 
good fortune to meet a very distinguished 
personage. I was a stranger in that part of 
the town, and while searching for the nearest 
way back to the Boulevard Victor Hugo, I 
ventured to inquire of a very handsome lady 
of commanding figure. She replied that 
she was going in that direction and would 
gladly point out the way. In walking to- 
gether for two or three blocks, she indicated 
the nearest way, and as a matter of polite- 
ness I spoke of the fine weather, the beauti- 
ful Bay of Naples with smoking Vesuvius 
in the distance, and the charming scenery 
spread out before us. Then I thanked her 
and raised my hat, without the least idea of 
her identity. 

On my return to my ship I found anchored 
in the berth next my vessel, the imperial 
yacht of Austria, which had arrived in the 
forenoon with the Empress of Austria on 
board. My executive officer, Lieutenant- 
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Commander Sebree, informed me th betall 
few years afterward, his fears 
proved true, as this beautiful and 
much beloved sovereign was as- 
sassinated in Switzerland in 18908. 
Aiter a week or more at Naples, 
wind and weather permitting, I . the 
o culf of Spezia, a strongly fortified 
naval station. From Spezia the 


he had extended to her the usual 
courtesies, and that the captain of 
the yacht, an officer of the Aus- 
trian navy, had returned his visit. 
This meant that the next day. 


would be expected to return his 
call, which I did. In his distin- 
guished passenger I recognized my 
cuide of the afternoon before. [ in- 


The epoch-making battle—in 
1862—between the “* Merri- 
After four hours’ terrific 
was willing—and 

* Merrimac” 


formed the captain 

of the fact, in an at- 

tempt to apologize 

for the liberty I had 

presumed to take. 

He replied that she 

was always so kindly 

disposed that he was 

sure it had given her 

pleasure rather than of- 

fense. He added that, ad 

vise as he often did against 

these trips about alone, Her Ss YF 
Majesty would persist in going SS 
ff incognito among the peo- Sisk Chanel te madaaiih aad 
ple, and he was in constant John Ericsson, inventor of 
fear that some harm might the “ Monitor ™ 


her. Unfortunately, only a 


voyage was continued to the 


Baltimore proceeded to Ville- 
franche, France, where I 


Hampton Roads, March 9, 

mac and the “ Monitor.” 
\\ fighting the “Monitor” 
\\\  able—to go on, but the 
\\) withdrew 


E » 


\\ 


found orders to re- 
turn home ona 
month’s leave. I 
sailed on January 8, 
1So1, from Havre 

for New York, and 

a week later reached 
home and proceeded 
to Washington to pay 
my respects to Secre- 
tary Tracy. The morn- 
ing papers, on the day of 

my arrival in the capital, 
were filled with the tidings of 
a revolution that had just 
broken out in Chile. Very 
naturally my conversation 
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with the secretary reierred to that unhappy 
state of affairs in our sister republic. Sec- 
retary Tracy was somewhat concerned to 
get hold of a vessel to send in haste to Val- 
paraiso. He informed me that he had already 
sent orders to Admiral McCann to proceed 
from Montevideo to Valparaiso, but that he 
wished to add one or two vessels of more 
power than the Pensacola, the admiral’s 
flagship. 
- 


POST-HASTE TO CHILE 


I replied at once: ‘What is the matter 
with the Baltimore’s going! She can get 
there as soon as any vessel could from the 
Atlantic.” 

Secretary Tracy replied: “But that will 
interfere with your cruise around the world. 
Still, if you wish these orders I will issue 
them.”” I ventured the observation that 
it made little difference whether I went 
around east or west. I then stated that I 
could be in Toulon on February toth, 
by which time the Baltimore ought to be 
docked and coaled and ready for any serv- 
ice. As there were no docks on the west 
coast of South America large enough to take 
a vessel of the Baltimore’s tonnage I sug- 
gested that orders be sent to Lieutenant- 
Commander Sebree to go to Toulon to dock 
and coal the vessel for a long cruise, without 
stating the destination. 

I reached Toulon on the day appointed, 
and a day or two afterward the cruiser 
sailed for the Pacific, through the Straits of 
Magellan. On April 3, 1891, we arrived at 
Talcahuano, Chile, and four days later at 
Valparaiso. Admiral McCann’s flagship, the 
Pensacola, was found at anchor in the bay. 
The country was in a state of extraordinary 
excitement over the revolution against the 
government of President Balmaceda. The 
navy, under Captain Montt, had abandoned 
the ports in the south of the republic, and 
had seized the port of Iquique, where a large 
revolutionary force had assembled. As in 
all civil wars, there was intense bitterness, 
with sad divisions in the families of the two 
factions over questions affecting the author- 
ity of the Congress and of the President. 

On April 24th, Admiral McCann trans- 
ferred his flag to the Baltimore and pro- 
ceeded to Iquique to look over the situation 
there. Already questions of difference had 
arisen between our government and the 
insurgents. One of these was the escape of 
the Jtata with arms taken on board at San 
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Diego, California, aiter our declaration of 
neutrality. Another difference was the 
question of the right to use the American 
cable laid from Mollendo, Peru, to Iquique, 
then outward to Valparaiso, thus making 
direct communication with Washington, 
As the insurgent authorities had seized the 
office of the cable company, and had closed 
this line between our government and its 
minister to Chile or the squadron, Washing- 
ton had to use the Atlantic cable to Europe, 
then to Buenos Aires, and from there over 
the Andes to Valparaiso. By this route, 
the rates were trebled, and the mutilation of 
despatches at times was so great as to make 
them almost undecipherable. The request 
of our government for the release of the ca- 
ble would not be entertained for a moment 
by the insurgents, even though we accorded 
them the right to supervise al] messages sent 
or received except official communications 
to or from our government. 


WHY WE CUT THE CABLE 
These two questions were the rocks upon 
which the good relations of our government 
and the insurgents were to be wrecked. 
The Jtata was instantly surrendered upon 
her arrival at Tocopilla, south of Iquique, 
and that incident was closed, but when the 
absolute refusal of the insurgent authorities 
to allow us the use of our own cable was re- 
ported to Washington by Admiral McCann 
from Callao, where he was detached to com- 
mand his own squadron in the South Atlan- 
tic, the Baltimore was ordered to return to 
Iquique, to inform the insurgents that un- 
less our government was permitted to use 
the cable under the terms proposed, the cable 
would be cut, and joined in the open sea. 

I was ordered to protect the cable- 
steamer if that course became necessary, 
and to report to Washington when the work 
was completed. I did so, but what a storm 
of indignation it aroused among the insur- 
gents, when the Baltimore returned to 
Iquique the morning after the cable had 
been cut and joined to free waters, and 
I informed the insurgent authorities what 
had been done. I then proceeded to join 
Admiral Brown at Coquimbo, as I had 
been directed. 

The insurgent authorities embarked their 
forces on board transports and their men-of- 
war at Iquique and landed them at Quin- 
teros Bay, about eighteen miles north of 
Valparaiso. On the day following their 











DRAWN BY J. D. s 


Cutting the cable at Iquique. Upon the refusal of the Chilean insurgents to allow Americans to use the 
cable, Washington ordered it to be cut and spliced in the open sea. Captain Schley, in 
the * Baltimore,” protected the cable-ship while the job was being done 621 
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disembarkation the battle of Concon was 
fought, which resulted in the rout of the 
army of Balmaceda and its retreat under the 
defenses of Valparaiso. On the same day 
the Baltimore rejoined the San Francisco in 
the harbor of Valparaiso. The insurgent 
forces lost no time in improving the advan- 
tage won at Concon, and soon appeared on 
the hills to the north of the city. In the 
meanwhile the insurgent squadron bom- 
barded the defenses of the city at long dis- 
tance without the least effect, as all their 
shells fell certainly more than half a mile 
short. 


THE CHILEAN GOVERNMENT DEFEATED 


These attacks were mere ruses to diyert 
the attention of the Balmaceda forces from 
the movements of the insurgents to a posi- 
tion in the rear of the city. A week later, 
on August 28th, the battle of Placilla was 
fought and won by the insurgents to the 
southeast of the city, where the Balmaceda 
army was overthrown, with its commanding 
officers, Generals Barbosa and Alcerrega, 
slain on the field. This great defeat virtu- 
ally destroyed the government and over- 
threw the power of Balmaceda. 

That same afternoon the squadron 
steamed into the harbor, taking up its an- 
chorage on the west side. Before the arrival 
of this force the governor of the district and 
other officials of the overthrown govern- 
ment, seeing their cause lost, fled to the 
foreign war-vessels in port, seeking protec- 
tion as political offenders in danger of their 
lives. At Santiago, the capital, there was a 
state bordering on dismay, of which those 
who espoused the cause of the Congression- 
alists took advantage to incite disorder and 
riot. Balmaceda took refuge in the Argen- 
tine legation, where he ended his life by sui- 
cide on September 19, 1891. Other officials 
and adherents of his government fled to 
the United States legation, seeking domicile 
under the protection of the Hon. Patrick 
Egan, our minister. Then commenced a 
long correspondence between Mr. Egan and 
the newly installed government, touching 
the rights of domicile to fugitives. The 
legation, being held to be the soil of the 
country whose flag it flew, was inviolable 
under international law. Invasion of it was 
held to be an invasion of the country it 
represented and would be tantamount to 
war. -The right of salvo conducto (safe con- 
duct) out of the country for political refu- 


gees was a principle which had been insisted 
upon by Chile as recently as her war with 
Peru, and Mr. Egan finally convinced the 
new government that in justice to its own 
precedent it could not refuse the same privi- 
lege to its own people when the shoe was on 
the other foot. 


THE ATTACK ON THE BALTIMORE'S CREW 


Meanwhile the Baltimore had returned 
from Mollendo, Peru, where she had carried 
the refugees into voluntary exile in a neutral 
country. The afternoon following, Admiral 
Brown was ordered to proceed to San Fran- 
cisco, leaving me as senior officer in the 
South Pacific. By this time much of the 
excitement had calmed down; business was 
resuming its normal channels; the new state 
was rearranging its internal and external 
relations; the only idlers were the dis- 
charged sailors and soldiers, who were gradu- 
ally being absorbed in their former employ- 
ment. With the exception of the Baltimore, 
whose crew had been confined to their vessel 
for several months, the foreign men-of-war 
resumed liberty to their crews. Before 
giving this privilege to my men I called 
officially upon the new governor, Sefior 
Arlegui, with a view to obtain his concur- 
rence. At this interview Senor Arlegui 
could see no reason why the Baltimore’s crew 
should not enjoy the same privilege as other 
men-of-war in port. Therefore, I directed 
Lieutenant-Commander Sebree to give 116 
men liberty on the afternoon of October 16th 
for the night. All went well until nightfall, 
when vast numbers of men in widely sepa- 
rated parts of the city fell upon little groups 
of my men with clubs, knives, pistols, guns, 
and stones, killing young Riggan outright 
and mortally wounding Turnbull, one of the 
firemen, who was stabbed in the back no 
less than twenty times, while a large num- 
ber of the men were seriously wounded and 
dragged to prison. As there was indubitable 
evidence from a number of witnesses that 
my men were orderly and sober and polite 
to all officials at the time, the conclusion 
was irresistible that men in the uniform of 
the United States were not safe in the streets 
of Valparaiso. This being true, the assault 

“upon them became a matter of serious af- 
front to the nation they served. It re- 
mained for their government to make them 
safe, and it proceeded in no uncertain way 
to do so. In adjusting this new difficulty 
our government was unusually patient with 
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Chile while the long and tediously drawn- 
out investigation in its criminal court was 
being conducted. The conclusions reached 
after an exhaustive investigation on board 
the Baltimore the day following the attack 
and that conducted afterward at Mare 
Island in January, 1892, were, to President 
Harrison’s view, identical and led to an 
ultimatum to Chile. Our government was 
prepared to proceed to extremes that would 
have resulted unhappily for Chile. Fortu- 
nately wise counsel and calm judgment pre- 
vailed at Santiago, and her statesmen de- 
cided not to risk the hazard of war over a 
matter which could not be justified before 
the bar of public opinion of the world. 
Chile accepted honorably the conditions 


Captain Schley and part of the crew of the 
* Baltimore.” from a photograph taken while 
that vessel was cruising around the world. 
Benjamin F. Tracy (left), secretary of the 
navy, and Benjamin Harrison, who sent Cap- 
tain Schley and the * Baltimore™ to Chile to 
protect American interests during the revolution there 

















imposed by our government, 
thus dispelling the gathering war clouds and 
reestablishing peaceful relations, which, let 
us hope, may never again be disturbed by 
any misunderstandings. 

When these matters had been investi- 
gated, settled, and practically closed, the 
Baltimore proceeded to San _ Francisco, 
leaving in port the Yorktown, Commander 
Robley D. Evans, who had arrived at Val- 
paraiso on November 30th. There was 
really no serious disturbance after the Bal- 
timore sailed, but to be certain about this I 
cabled Commander Evans from Callao, ask- 
ing the situation at Valparaiso. His reply 
that everything was as quiet as when I left 
satisfied me to continue on to San Francisco. 


The last instalment of ‘‘Admiral Schley’s Own Story ’’ will appear in the May issue. 623 
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A STORY OF LOVE AND A WOMAN’S WAY WITH A MAN! 


By Robert W. Chambers 


Author of “The Common Law,” etc. 


Illustrated by Charles Dana Gibson 


It is a summer Sunday morning on Fifth Avenue. James Edgerton, carrying his own grips, has just 
eturned there from Europe via a cattle-steamer. In his pocket is his whole capital—about two dollars. His immediate 
sroblem is to earn something to take the place of the two dollars when they are gone. He has never earned a cent, but 
says he will do it, and rejecting offers of pecuniary and grip-carrying aid, he goes to his inherited apartment to face the 
future. Inside his own door he is confronted with the feeling that some one else is in the place; cautiously he follows 
1 trail of feminine finery until, in his studio, he comes upon a young girl of great beauty dressed in flowing Japanese robes. 
To each the other is an intruder, and the situation is tense until he mentions his name. Explanations then are easy. 
She and her sister are the Western nieces of the late head of Edgerton’s firm, and are occupying his apartment through 
the dereliction to duty of the janitor. 

Edgerton soon learns that the girls are almost as impecunious as himself and that they have advertised for employ- 
ment as week-end entertainers. He insists upon being taken into the partnership when he learns of some of the offers 
they have had. As neither the girls nor Edgerton can afford to seek another place of abode, they decide, through the 
license of a very distant relationship, to inhabit the apartment together until their financial situations are improved, and 
1 delightful camaraderie springs up in the few hours before they separate to dress to meet any prospective employers who 
may call that afternoon. Mr. Rivett, a Westerner with plenty of money but no social training, soon calls, accompanied 
by a Colonel Curmew. A good offer is made, and the young people vote to accept it, with Diana protesting against Ed- 
gerton's playing the réle of an entertainer. At Adriutha, where they are accepted and treated with the consideration due 
honored guests, they speedily make a place for themselves in the affections of the Rivett family, which includes a son 
and a daughter of marriageable age and attractiveness, Flirtations come and go, but all the while there is springing up 
in Diana's heart something that holds Edgerton worthier than his calling and that points to the shipwreck of that young 
man's new-born nope some time in the gay summer days they are to spend guiding the social flutterings of the house of Rivett 


SYNOPSIS: 


r 
r 
t 


Edgerton is offended by the blatant richness of everything that is 
in love with Christine Rivett, whom he is only guiding past a crisis in love. r 
Then Diana nerves herself to bring to her the offer of her heart's desire that she 


vantage with Silvette, with Jack winning. 


may put it from her in a way that will arouse all the manhood which she sees idle in Jim Edgerton. 


ivett’s, but still he stays, apparently hopelessly 
Jack Rivett and the colonel skirmish for ad- 


She does it, and then, 


under a mask of gaiety, hides her wound, while Edgerton, stung into action by her rebuff, goes back to town to look for a 


job. 
their misunderstanding. 


IANA wrote next day also: 


Jim! My little Christine is in love 
that’s what’s the matter! I know it; 
I’m absolutely sure of it. And with 
—oh, ye humorous gods and dryads! 
with your melancholy friend, Mr. Inwood. 

And I want to tell you, Jim, that I don’t like Mrs. 
Wemyss. She’s fat and selfish and—why does she 
drag that boy about with her all the time? I don’t 
believe he likes it. I don’t believe he is so enamored 
of her. Maybe his low spirits come from too much 
of that fair and ample lady. I’m going to find out. 
{ won’t have my little Christine ignored by any 
melancholy idiot who ever lived. 

Write me what you know about Mr. Inwood. 

How is Chance, and the twisted path, and little 
Miss Ellis? 

Scott Wallace and I managed to shoot a grouse. 
We both fired, and neither of us was inclined to 
claim the poor, dead, little thing. A keeper put it 
in his pocket. Mr. Wallace and I are going to take 
up target-shooting hereafter. 

DIANA. 


He wrote: 


Who 7s Mrs. Wemyss? 
Jim. 


Inwood is all right. 


A week later he heard from her: 
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Meanwhile Jack has proposed to Silvette and not been accepted, and Christine and young Inwood have not adjusted 
And Diana keeps Edgerton, in town, informed of the doings at Adriutha. 


I’ve found out from people in Keno. She wasa 
Mrs. Atherstane—divorced hubby,and resumed her 
maiden name of Wemyss with the prefix Mrs. Did 
you ever hear of her? Scott Wallace and I detest her 

DIANA. 


He did not reply, partly because the con- 
stant recurrence of Wallace’s name in her 
letters had begun to annoy him—partly 
because what he had to say must be said 
to Inwood; and at that miserable young 
man he launched the following: 


DEAR BILLY: 

You're a fine specimen. What are you, anyway— 
a lap-dog or a Chow pup? Get rid of that woman: 
I don’t care whether or not you made an ass of your- 
self over her by sympathizing with her. Old Ather- 
stane had no more mistresses than the majority ot 
church pillars and public benefactors in town; and, 
anyway, it was not up to you to dry her weeps. 

Don’t make any mistake—the ci-devant Mrs 
Atherstane can look out for herself. She needs no 
consideration from you; she doesn’t deserve any, 
either. What kind of a woman is she, anyhow— 
taking advantage of a chivalrous and conscientious 
boy who never did more than hold her hand and 
pat it, at most, when she told him she was lonely an 
unhappy, and needed a good man’s moral suppotti 
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Rot! You're not responsible for her. You're not 
in honor bound to sit around and await her pleasure, 
now that she’s free to marry. She wouldn’t have you, 


anyway. 


You probably made an ass of yourself—probably 


talked too much. You're not in honor bound, I tell 
you. And don’t make any mistake—she’s not going 
tomarry. She’s having too good a time. I know that 
kind of woman, Billy. They never put their heads 
into the noose the second time; but they harpoon 
all the men they can, and they trail around with a 
lot of silly ginks like you. 

If you don’t believe me, I'll tell you how to put 
yourself out of your misery. Ask her to marry you; 
ask her flatly. You'll wake up, then. I know what 
I’m saying. You do what I tell you, and then get 
back to first principles, and clear up all this night- 
mare between a sweet and plucky little girl and 
your own damfool self. Clear it up, I tell you. I 
know you, Billy. You have nothing to confess in 
regard to Mrs. Wemyss. Of course you wouldn’t 
confess, anyway; but, thank God! there’s nothing 
to say except that you were a silly ass, and have 
learned better. 

Now, I have told you how to get clear of this petty 
and miserable affair. If you don’t do it, for Chris- 
tine’s sake, as well as for your own, you’re no man. 

Jim EDGERTON. 


XI 
QUOD ERAT FACIENDUM 


WitH the daily advent of men arriving for 
the flight-shooting, now imminent, Lillian 
Wemyss seemed to grow prettier and slim- 
mer every day, until the perfectly visible 
metamorphosis had produced a radiant and 
brand-new creature. 

For the men who were now accumu- 
lating in billiard-room and card-room, who 
haunted stable and garage and kennel, were 
the sort of men who inspired the very 
breath of life in a woman of her sort—big, 
handsome, ruddy-faced, thick-necked men 
with large, indiscriminating tastes and an 
eternal readiness for anything from a half- 
broken horse to an unbroken woman, but 
heartily preferring them both bridlewise and 
registered. 

They tramped all over the place, on the 
terrace, over the lawn, in to dinner; and the 
house echoed with large bantering voices, 
loud unfeigned laughter—and they rode 
hard and drank hard and played for heavy 
stakes, and were up and tramping all over 
the place by sunrise, sniffing for the frost 
which would bring the first night flight of 
woodcock from the north into the far-famed 
coverts of the Adriutha hills. 

And the best-looking, most humorous, 
and most reckless among them was Scott 
Wallace—a young giant of infinite jest, who 


began by pleasing himself with Diana and, 
out of the sheer perversity of humorous 
animal spirits, pretended to her that he 
scarcely knew one end of a shotgun from the 
other, which gave him a pretext for dawdling 
over the country with her, and making love 
to her until such time as the flight might 
send him seriously afield. 

But Mrs. Wemyss had her blue eyes fixed 
with all the veiled alertness and objectless 
intensity of the sort of woman she was—a 
woman who would never be dunce enough 
to marry again. 

In the meanwhile, already exceedingly 
popular with the shooting fraternity, she 
kept a mechanical hold on Inwood for no 
more reason than the matter-of-fact im- 
pulse which had prompted her to snap a 
leash on his collar the moment she set eyes 
on him after many months’ separation. 

To take him away from Christine had not 
been her object; she had no idea that he was 
interested in anybody except herself. She 
was perfectly confident that, given half a 
chance, men preferred her to any other 
woman; and there was really no particular 
malice in her desire to give Scott Wallace 
an opportunity to follow at her heels instead 
of Diana’s. 

Inwood, searching the house and terrace 
over for Christine, discovering her at last in 
the moonlit rose-garden, and, not daring to 
join her after all, so faint hearted he had 
become, walked moodily into the billiard- 
room, where a noisy lot of people were 
enjoying themselves. 

Wallace, standing between Diana and 
Lillian Wemyss, his broad back against a 
billiard-table, was evidently having a splen- 
did time; and Inwood halted, irresolute, one 
hand in his pocket crushing Edgerton’s 
letter into a wad. 

Lillian Wemyss caught sight of him, 
smiled instinctively, but her blue eyes re- 
verted to Wallace. There was something in 
her attitude that subtly repelled Inwood; 
and he swung on his heel, somber young 
head bent, moving toward the door by which 
he had entered. 

“Mr. Inwood!” called Diana across the 
hubbub, “will you play bottle pool with us?” 

He turned, smiling, to her. ‘‘Thanks, I’m 
not up to it,” and resumed his way out. 

“Billy!” said Mrs. Wemyss, ‘“‘I wish you 
to play!” 

“No, thanks,” he returned coolly, and 
continued toward the door. 








DRAWN BY CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Diana came out on the terrace with young Wallace, and gazed very earnestly down at the rose-purie 
“there's somebody down there already—two of them! And—and it looks to me as though they wer 
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se-garde. Shall we walk there? he said persuasively. Suddenly Diana's face sparkled. “Oh. dear.” she said, 
they wert By ning. What a world this is, Mr. Wallace! I think I'd better go in and play bottle pool ~ 
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It was his first exhibition of insubordina- 
tion, and Lillian Wemyss, surprised, did not 
propose to stand it, particularly in the pres- 
ence of these two people. Scott Wallace 
seemed to be almost ready for his leash; it 
was a bad example for him, this insubordina- 
tion of young Inwood. 


She looked anxiously at Diana. ‘I’m 
afraid Billy Inwood is not well,’ she said. 
‘I’ve thought so for several days. Those 


swamps where you men shoot must be full 
of malaria.”’ 

‘Not a bit,” said Wallace, laughing. 

“How do you know?” asked Diana. 
“You never go into them, you lazy thing!” 

Mrs. Wemyss hesitated, listening to the 
banter that passed between Diana and Scott 
Wallace, which slightly excluded her for the 
moment. Then she made up her mind that 
her authority over Inwood must be asserted 
at once, and that she had time enough to 
eliminate Diana later. She turned and saw 
Inwood passing the windows outside on the 
terrace. The next moment she was on the 
te rrace, too, and he turned slowly to con- 
front | her 

“Billy,” she said gently, 

perfectly well?” 

“ Perfectly, thanks.” 

‘Then why didn’t you remain at my 
request?”’ 

“T didn’t care to.” 

“But J asked you,” she said, 

“Yes, I know you did.” 

“Well?” she asked, astonished. 

He had been looking away from her out 
over the misty moonlit river. Now he 
turned. “Lillian,” he said, ‘do you hon- 
estly care for me?” 

‘Billy, what a question!” 


“are you feeling 


surprised. 


‘Yes, it’s one kind of question. Do you?” 
“You know I do. How can you ask 
such a—’”’ 


“Do you love me?”’ 
“What!” 
* Do you?”’ 
‘Billy, what on earth is— 
“Wait, please. Let me ask you again, Lil- 
lian. Are you honestly in love with me?”’ 
‘“T don’t know what you mean by sudden- 
ly andabru ptly questioning —dem: inding- 
“Please answer. 
“You have no right to doubt it. You 
know perfectly well what we have been to 
each other—even before—’’ 


” 





“What have we been?” 
“I supposed we had been in love,” 


she 
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“[ wrote you while 
write many 


said with sad dignity. 
I was abroad, and—I don’t 
letters.”’ 

“Then you ave in love with me. Weare 
in love. Is that true as you understand it?” 

“You silly boy—of course!” 

He stood stock-still for a moment, tasting 
all the misery he had stored up for himselj 
Finally he found his voice. “If that is so,” 
he said, ‘‘we ought to be engaged.”’ 

“Oh, Billy! Are you jealous?” 

She laughed, radiant, delighted to feel the 
leash tighten in her soft little hand once 
more, 

“No,” he said, ‘I am not jealous; but, 
if we are to marry, it is time people under. 
stood it.” 

“Do you mean these people?”’ 

“T mean everybody.” 

‘You don’t mean to announce our engage- 
ment this winter?” she asked uneasily. 

“‘T mean to announce it now. 

“Here!” 

“* Here—to-night.”’ 

“*I—I don’t wish to,”’ 
are unreasonable.’ 

“Ts there any reason why people shouldn't 
know it?” 

“My dear boy, one doesn’t announce such 
important matters on the impulse of the 
moment.” 

“Tf I’m going to marry you, I want people 
to know it now!” he said. 

“T’ve explained that I did not wish it.” 

“Why? 

“Why? There are a million perfectly 
good reasons.” 

“Give me one, Lillian.” 

She stood considering, her crooked finger 
under her chin, blue eyes taking his measure 
from time to time. Evidently happiness too 
long deferred had made him unmanageable. 
She never thought of doubting her power. 
Probably he needed discipline. It was most 
annoying to be annoyed at such a time, 
with all these men here, and Scott Wallace 
already left too long alone with Diana at 
the billiard-table. Discipline was certainly 
what Inwood needed. 

“Billy,” she said, 
bottle pool.”’ 

“Am I to tell them that we are to be 
married?” 

“No,” she said petulantly. 

“When may I tell them?” 

“Not at all. Do you think a year of 
liberty is sufficient for a woman who has 
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suffered what Lhave? I don’t wish to marry 
youoranybody—yet. Ihaven’t madeupmy 
mind to do it at all,” she added with a tiny 
flash of rare anger, for her not very sensitive 
nerves were beginning to feel the pressure 

“Lillian, I want to know now. It is only 
square to me to 

“Billy, if you continue to insist, you will 
end by seriously offending me. You have 
annoyed me enough already.” 

“By asking you to set a detinite date for 
our impending marriage?” 

“Tt is not impending!”’ she retorted, ex- 
asperated, as Diana and Wallace came out 
together and walked toward the farther end 
of the terrace. 

“Do you refuse to marry me?” 

“Ves, I do. Lamsorry. I really cannot 
help how you feel about it. This year of 
liberty has been a year of happiness. I 
don’t wish to marry. I don’t know when I 
may wish to. Iam perfectly contented; and 
that’s the truth, Billy.” 

“So—you refuse me?”’ 

“For the present—yes.’’ 

“No; you must answer me for all time, 
to-night.”’ 

She nodded. “Very well, then; I refuse 
definitely—and-for all time. And, Billy 
Inwood, you have brought this calamity 
upon yourself.”’ 

But Lillian’s anger was always short 
lived; she was already sorry for him. Be- 
sides, she was convinced that he would con- 
tinue to dangle. It had been her experience 
with men that they were never reconciled to 
the unobtainable. So with one of her swift, 
smiling changes of feeling she held out her 
hand to Inwood. He took it. 

“Are you very angry?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“Do we part—friends?”’ 

“We do, indeed,” he said, so sincerely 
that the smile faded on her face, and into 
her limited mind flickered a momentary 
doubt. But, no, it was not possible; for 
Lillian had never really been able to doubt 
herself. Certain, once more, that. this 
young man would appear at heel when 
whistled for, she returned his friendly pres- 
sure with an encouraging one, laughed, and 
turned lightly toward the house. He ac- 
companied her to the door and bowed her in. 

Then the strength seemed to ooze out of 
his back and legs; he dropped onto a marble 
bench, and sat there in the moonlight, his 
face buried in his hands. 
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How long he had been there he did not 
know, when a light touch and a soft voice 
close to his ear aroused him; and, looking 
up, he saw Diana inspecting him. 

“As dejected as all that, Mr. Inwood?” 
she asked, as he rose to his feet. 

“Not dejected, Miss Tennant.” 

‘Why, then, these attitude? Wherefore 
those woe, young sir?” 

“TI don’t know,” he said listlessly. 

But she did—or thought she did; so she 
his arm in friendly fashion and strolled 
about with him in the moonlight until she 
pretended that the beauty of the night 
tempted her toward the garden. 

He was alarmed for an instant and hung 
back, scanning the rose-garden with anxious 
eyes; but he could see nothing of Christine 
and presently succumbed to Diana’s whim. 

To and fro among the late roses they 
paced, the girl light-heartedly rallying him 
on his soberness and lack of animation, until 
he laughed a little and squared his shoul- 
ders and drew in a full deep breath of the 
soft air. 

“T thought every man flirted if offered 
an opportunity,” said Diana, “but T’ve 
flung myself at your head in vain, voung 
man. Evidently there’s some caterpillar at 
work on that damask cheek, or I’d be more 
generously appreciated.” 

He laughed again, and tried to tell her 
how deeply he was appreciating her, but 
she shook her head and finally dropped 
his arm. 

“T’m going to the house,” she said. 
‘“There’s an arbor across the garden. If 
you'll wait for me there, perhaps I'll return. 
Will you?” 

“Certainly,” he said. 

So she turned and sped away among the 
roses, and he stood and watched her until 
she crossed the terrace and vanished into 
the house. 

For a few minutes he remained where he 
was standing; then, with a sigh, he swung 
on his heel and started toward the arbor, 
fumbling for his cigarette-case as he walked. 
At the entrance he paused to strike a light 
—and remained motionless until the match 
burned close to his fingers. Then it fell on 
the gravel; he dropped the cigarette beside it. 

As he entered the arbor, a white figure, 
lying full length on a swinging seat, lifted 
its head from its arms, then sat up hastily. 

“Ts that you, Miss Rivett?” 

““Yes.’’ She rose to her feet, holding to 
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one of the swinging chains. Moonlight fell 
across her white, confused face. 

‘“May I remain?”’ he asked unsteadily. 
‘Would you rather have me go?” 

“No. I am going. My gown is damp. 
I will go immediately.” 

“Were you asleep?” 

She hesitated; but there was in her only 
honesty. “ No,” she said. 

“Then you must have heard my step on 
the gravel?” 

She shook her head. 

“Then what were you doing out here all 
alone with your head buried in your arms?” 

* Thinking,” she said. ‘Would you care 
to walk to the house with me, Mr. Inwood?” 

‘““Would you mind remaining here a little 
while?” 

“My gown is damp with dew.” 

“Then perhaps we had better go?” 

“T think so.” 

Neither stirred. 

“Tt is so warm and beautiful to-night,” 
he said, “that 1 can’t imagine anybody 
taking cold out here.” 

“It is a bad outlook for the 
shooters.”’ 

“Ves, indeed. 
wind.” 

“Tt may shift overnight,” she said. “If 
to-morrow is a magnificent and cloudless 
day, with just a hint of silver in the horizon 
blue, then it means a frost and a flight 
to-morrow night.”’ 

“And that,” he said, “‘ would mean an end 
to—the roses.” 

“Ves.” 

“An end to anybody sitting out here 
again this year.”’ 

“Probably.” 

“So it seems a pity,” he went on, “‘not to 
enjoy it while we may, Miss Rivett.”’ 

“T have enjoyed it—for an hour.” 

“You are not very generous.” 

“Why? You may remain another hour if 
you wish?” she said, smiling. 

“* Alone?” 

“T was alone during my hour.” 

“T have been alone for an entire year,” 
he said under his breath. 

“What?” 

She had heard him, but her abrupt ques- 
tion seemed to have been beaten out sharply 
from her startled heart. 

He made no reply; she stood, one hand 
clasping the chain, not looking at him, con- 
scious of the clamor of her heart. 
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There is no frost in this 
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“Miss Rivett,” he said, “am I too much 
of a fool—too hopeless a thing for you to 
listen to?” 

‘What do you mean?” she said faintly, 

“T mean that—this night, now, for the 
first time since I have known you—I cai 
use, decently, honorably, whatever liberty 
of speech you permit me.” 

Presently her white hand relaxed, the 
chain slipped through her fingers; she sank 
down on the swinging seat. 

After a moment he stepped toward her. 
She raised her head in the moonlight, and 
he saw the tears in her eyes. 

‘Christine,’ he said under his breath. 

‘Are we free to speak to each other?” 
she faltered. 

“Thank God, yes!” 

“Thank God,” she whispered. 

But for a long, long while they did not use 
the inestimable privilege of free, articulate 
speech. There seemed to be no need of it 
further than apparently irrelevant frag- 
ments such as, ‘‘ My darling!” and, ‘Oh, 
Billy, if you only knew!” 

Far away beyond them Diana came out 
on the terrace with young Wallace, and gazed 
very earnestly down at the rose-garden. 

“Shall we walk there?” he said _per- 
suasively. 

Suddenly Diana’s face sparkled. ‘Oh, 
dear,”’ she said, ‘‘there’s somebody down 
there already—two of them! And—and it 
looks to me as though they were spooning. 
What a world this is, Mr. Wallace! I think 
I’d better go in and play bottle pool.” 

That night she wrote to Edgerton: 


DEAR JIM: 

You have not answered my letter—but men were 
made to pardon. 

Somehow—and I don’t quite know how—that 
wretched and melancholy Inwood man, fortified by 
a gentle push from me, contrived to get up sufficient 
momentum to carry my little Christine by assault. 
The darling has just been in here to whisper her 
happiness to me. We wept together, which is our 
feminine fashion of uttering three cheers. 

There is, of course, papa toinform. I don’t envy 
Christine. Papa has a will of his own, but so has 
his infant daughter. 

Even yet I can’t understand why this Inwood boy 
has lost all this time dingling and dangling around 
Mrs. Wemyss. Evidently he wasn’t doing it be- 
cause he was having a good time. I was inclined to 
suppose him either blighted or a mooner. ; 

But you should see the change in your intimate 
friend now! Why, Jim, he fairly pranced up to me 
as I was saying good-night, and he wrung my hand 
and said, ‘Thanks, awf’lly, Miss Tennant!’ And all 
I had done was to give him a rendezvous with me in 
an arbor, and then go off to walk with Scott Wallace. 
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Scott’s a nice boy. You'd like h 
tease. It seems that he’s really a d 
just been jollying me all this time 1 
m, which is more than I can say for th 
ler of the sporting fraternity no i 

They're a hard young lot, without, p: 
being really very 




















careless, irresponsible | ni 
who, as I can lea | 1 time 

hooting at something or other, includi bird 

They om to be Wall Street n upit 
tall. and all betray a very heal t for M 
Rivett uk, fa kor i 
in Nev York: but I don’i care eto 





iis wife is adorable. As for Christine, I dearly love 
her, Jim. No girl is more fitted for happine: 
I’m glad she’s got her Inwood boy at last. 
\nd now, Jim dear, there are two matters whi 
ry sorely perplex me; and, somehow, I turn t 





you to help me solve them. No, only one of t! 

becaus shall not bother about the other matter 
ou a about the matter is really ( 
my Jim—we must leave this place; and th 





reason is : thas Jac k Rivett is making hin lf misen 
able over Silvette. 
Silvette doesn’t love him; at least, I don’t 
she does. She couldn’t do it honorably, i 
told me so, and I quite see it, because she and T are 
employed here under the Rivetts’ roof, practically in 
a positi on of trust, and dedicated to th ir servic ( 
It is not a loya il thing to permit the son of tl 
house to lose his head, and Silvette trices so hard not 
to let him. But he’s doing it, and she can’t kee; 
him from being nice to her; and she and I know 
perfectly well what his father’s plans for hin 
and that they include a fashionable marriage 


wway. On 


Of course that argues well for Christine. The 


Inwoods are fashionable people, are they not?) But 
poor Silvie! Alas! her connection with your rac: 
isn’t near enough to impress Jack’s - ( id 
Silvette doesn’t love him, and the boy is in a ba 
way all around. 

Now, what ought we to do? 
social and business relations with Mr. Rivett, he 
ask why we dg it. 

Shall we tell him? Is that square to poor Jack: 
Or shall we lie? Or shall we simply remain «: 
Jack suffer and make Silvie miserable? 

O wise young sir, inform a suppliant at your knee! 

There is nothing more to tell you about, except 
that your progress makes me very happy. You are 
doing only what you would ultimately have done 
without any impudent advice from me. You have 
found yourself, Jim; you are climbing the rungs very 
ag 

Jim, Lam not yet very old—but I might easily by 
younger. I was thinking the other day—and 
to-night—that sometime I shall be too old and un 
attractive to practise this not very dignified pro- 
fession; and I’m disinclined to do anything more 
strenuous. I don’t want to struggle and grub and 
starve along respectably as a feminine physician. 
It’s too late for that, anyway. 

So I don’t know what to do, ultimately, unless I 
accomplish what I started out to do—marry 
wealthy man. I mean the first agreeable one I 
encounter. 

Well, I won’t bother with that problem to-night 
my head aches a little. 





Good-night, Jim 
JAPONETTE. 
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Diana finished her letter, sealed and 
and kissed the superscription. 
She always did when she wrote his name. 
laid her aching temples on her 
ms and, leaning limply on the desk, 
thought about him. 
Hers was as eh ed sweet ] pride in him 
a flerce je lousy | lest he s donk t tak e the 
e in the world to which he was entitled, 
ind prove himself every 1 a 
Nor did she pretend to hide 
what his return among his ov 
imately mean. 
If the lov e he had offered her had not been 
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totally ruished by her light mockery 
1 s! insolence, then this return to 








his own set would do it ultimately. 


. 1? a ] | ‘ } ! » 
She knew this when she nt him back 
among his own sort. She realized perfectly 
that if anv love for her survived her irony 


and flippaney—her airy but trenchant scorn 
it could not survive id long when he 
ame to his cool-headed and re asoning self, 
and looked around him at ‘the women, and 
at the families and relatives of the women, 
among whom he had always lived. 

She knew; she had accomplished what she 
had desired. She had done this thing to her- 
self, to her whole life—for his sake. What 
more could she wish for? 

Sick at heart, she lifted her throbbing 
head and kissed his name once more where 
she had written it on the envelope. Then 
she placed it on the desk, and lay down on 

1¢ bed to wait for Silvette before ringing 
for the maid who attended them; and after 
} 


a little while she fe 
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WarM weather continued; no flight oc- 
curred. The men thrashed about with the 
anes after grouse and a few native woodcock 

red in the willows along the river, or rode, 
motored, and played cards. One or two had 
to give up, and return to the city. 

Colonel Curmew was at his best on these 
gay occasions “2 Mant, jocose, busy, every- 
body’s friend, including Jack Rivett, who 
quietly beg xan to hate him. 

In the midst of the general tension and 
expectancy eandeiie the long-awaited 
flight, Christine one morning entered | 





ner 
father’s study and found the author of her 
being conferring with Mr. Dineen. 
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“Who's the lucky divil, Jacob?" “Young Inwood.” Dineen lit a cigar and, drawing it into vaporo'] 
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The 
‘This won't do, Christine,” he said. 
‘I’m busy.” 

‘No, it won't do,’ she admitted, looking 
so significantly at Mr. Dineen that the jolly 
big Irishman laughed. 

‘You want me to go out!” he said, shak- 
ing an enormous forefinger at her. 

‘‘Please—for a few minutes.”’ 

“Sure,” said Mr. Dineen with an amused 
glance at Rivett, who sat inspecting his off- 
spring with a face entirely devoid of ex- 
pression. 

When the big Mr. Dineen had closed the 
door behind him, Christine, a trifle pale 
walked resolutely to her father and laid her 
hand on his shoulder. 

‘Dad?” 

“What?” 

“T’ve practic ally asked Billy Inwood to 
marry me. 

His eyes bored through and through her. 
“Who did the asking, Chrissy?” 

‘Both of us.”’ 

‘*What?” he barked. 

‘It wasn’t asking, exactly. 
him for a year, and he has loved me. 
has been a misunderstanding.” 

** About what?” 

His daughter’s eyes never flinched. 

“About a point of honor, father.”’ 

He grunted. 

She went on, still resting her hand on his 
shoulder: “‘We were very unhappy; but the 
point of honor involved straightened itself 
out. I happened to be in the rose-arbor 
that evening. He came in by accident. 
After we had talked a little, he told me that 
he was free to speak if I would listen to him. 
Then, somehow, we merely looked at each 
other, and—and _ presently—presently we 
kissed each other. I don’t remember much 
else, except that I said I would marry him 
before he asked me 

“Did you also set the date?” 
father sarcastically. 

“No. Mother and I are 
Are you happy over it, dad?” 

“Not violently.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know anything about him,” he 
snapped. 

“Yes, you know that I’m in love with him.” 

“Certainly; of course. Very worthy 


I have loved 
There 


inquired her 


considering. 


young man, no doubt.” 

“Also,” continued his daughter calmly, 
‘vou know that Jim Edgerton is his closest 
friend.” 
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‘That,’ said Rivett, “counts some.”’ 

‘And mother likes him,” concluded the 
girl. Her father sat staring at her in silence, 
Suddenly she put her arms around his neck, 
and the little man hid his spectacles on her 
breast for a second. ‘Thank you, dad, 
darling,’ she whispered. 

“Chrissy! Chrissy! so soon! I wanted 
you a while yet.” He jerked his head free, 
produced a handkerchief, and began busily 
to polish his eye-glasses. “All right,” he 
said brusquely, “Til talk it over with your 
mother. She knows. She knows more than 
I do. They wouldn’t believe that in Wall 
t, but it’s true.” 

‘Dad?” 

‘Yes, child.” 

‘**Couldn’t we live with you and mother?” 

“Sure. D’you think I’d let any young 
jackanapes take you entirely away? You 
tell him I'll scalp him if he talks that kind 
of thing to you.” He laughed harshly. 
“But I’m a fool, Chrissy; you and I are 
talking foolish. You won’t come back to 
stay. You won’t want to.” 

“Twill!” 

“No, dear; you don’t know yet. Your 
mother and I made our own home. It wasa 
rough one, Chrissy, but it was ours. You'll 
do the same ultimately. It’s part of the 
game. Tell your young man to come here.” 

The girl slipped away; in a few moments 
Inwood knocked and entered. Mr. Rivett 
gave him a level and murderous look. 

‘‘How about that complication you got 
yourself into?” he asked harshly. 

Inwood turned scarlet. “I’m out of it.” 

“With honor?” 

‘Honorably.” 

‘What was it?” 

‘You don’t mean to ask me that?” 

“Yes, I do! But I didn’t expect an an- 
swer. Can you support my little girl de- 
cently?” 

‘Decently.” 

‘Not in the.style to which I have accus- 
tomed her?” 

“No. si” 

‘All right,” he snapped. 

After a silence the young fellow said, 
‘Do you disapprove of me?” 

‘How the devilcanI? I don’t know you. 
If you make my little girl a good husband, 
I'll love you like a son; if you don’t, I'llI- 
kill you. You Jook all right; but there’s 
no use talking. You show me w hat stuff 
you’re made of, and I’ll do my part.’ 
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“All right,” said Inwood, smiling. 
omething in his smile interested Rivett 
“Was tag? mother a Lawrence?” he cd: 
manded suddenly. 
“She was born Eliza 
‘Betty Lawrence,” 
at the younger man. 
“Did you know her?” asked Inwood. 
“T taught herin school. Betty Lawrence 
Only two people ever smiled like that you 
and your mother. You have good blood in 
you, Inwood. I know your father—in 
Wall Street. Weareon good terms. Don’t 
ever be a fool again, will you?”’ 
CORT ’ 


sWO, Si 


beth i yrence @ 


he repeated, stari! 


Ye 
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They shook hands seriously. 
left, Dineen came in. 

Rivett looked at Dineen without speaking 
for a full minute, then he said slowly, 

“My daughter is going to be married.” 

“God bless my soul!” ejaculated the big 
Trishman—‘“‘ not that child!” 

“Ves; I guess she means business, 

“When?—in the name of the saints!’ 

“When she’s ready, I presume. She’s a 
good cirl. ‘hey’re good children. They’, e 
stayed as long as they could. Their time is 
nearly up. But the smallest hut is a big 
barn when the children have taken wing. I[ 
wish I could have seen more of my father 
and mother. But I had to go out into a 
lean world and hunt a living.” 

“The best of us have passed that way,” 
observed Dineen; and, after a moment, 
“Who’s the lucky divil, Jacob?”’ 

“Young Inwood.” 

“Stuart Inwood’s boy? 

“That’s the one.” 

Dineen lit a cigar and, drawing it into 
vaporous action, ruminated with eaormous 
thumbs joined. “It’s good stock,” he said 


Tohn ” 
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finally; ‘‘none better betwixt the Bowling 
Green and Patroon Van Cortlandt’s old 
shebang. There’s money, too; and an opera- 


box and a bit of a shack at Newport. What 
kind of a lad is it?” 

“He can look me in the face,” said Rivett. 

“Otherwise he looks like everybody else of 
his sort, and probably rese mbies them, too 
Ah!”—he broke out angrily—* these sleek- 
headed, tailor-made, smooth-faced young 
pups from New York—with their pleasant 
manners when they want any thing and 
their w: ays and means and by-ways and ‘“ n- 
cent brains—God! Dineen, do they really 
ever turn into men? Answer me that! 
You’ve lived long enough to see a new-born 


we 
Ji 
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snob grow to be thirty. Do they ever turn 
anything except the 
» born?” 


Dineen slowly 


harmless fools 
revolved his thumbs and 
tbeam, while the 
rom the cigar in his cheek rose to the ceiling 
ht, thin column. ‘Some of them 
he said deliberately. “Th 
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they're not, college addles ‘em. But, God 
be praised! if it wasn’t for them the good 
people of Keno, Palm Beach, and Paris, 


Irance, would starve entire ‘ly. Jacob, they 
say there’s en for the San Jose scale 
ind cursing would become a lost art barring 
the mosquito.” 
“What do know 
wood?” asked Ri ett. 
Nothing; 


a use e\ 


you about young In- 
he’s a broker.” 

oT] hen we’ve nothing to learn, I guess,” 
said Rivett dryly, “unless he gets into the 
papers. Well, my wife likes him. She’s 
always right, John. I'll go and talk to her 
presently. What were you saying abou 
young Edgerton before my daughter came?” 

“T said that he’s the same as all the 
Edgertons. By jiminy! I started him on 
ink-wells to see would he stand for it, and 
he was there every morning at seven; and 
he cleaned those ink-wells and desks till 
nobody knew them—with his busted arm 
and all. Then I set him at the ledgers, and 
I let him stew for a A week was 
enough to see a good man wasting his fist 
and eyes at fifteen per. 

“«G’wan into the designing-room,’ I said 
to him, using Doolan as meejum for my 
remarks; and I let him stew there with his 
compass and his tracing-paper, doping out 
the work of worse than he. 

“Then I gave Williamson the kitty-wink. 
‘Give us a pair of gates for a gentleman’s 
estate,’ said Williamson, very damn polite, 
knowing who was backin’ the lad ior a place. 
They’re using the sketch now.” 

“T told you so,” said Rivett calmly. 

“Ah, go eer 2 told you so! Let it go at 
that, Jacob. » I talked to Everly, and 
Everly sent bing into the laboratory. When 
he isn’t there he’s nosing around the shops, 
or asking questions of Cost and McCorkle 
over in Jersey, or he’s investigating the 
Holmes Construction plant.”’ 

‘He’s got his eye on the game.” 

“Sure; it’s in him. There’s iron in every 
Edgerton. They’re all full of ore. He's 
taken longer to open his eyes than the usual 
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litter, that’s all. Got playing the art game, 
you say—like a kitten with a paper ball. 
There’s art in him, too, I guess. Those 
gates were all right. But—you mean to 
give him his chance?” 

Rivett nodded. ‘I am Edgerton, Ten- 
nant&Co. I’d like to have Edgerton go back 
there some day. They were square people. 
I might have used them a little easier. My 
wife likes Edgerton. She wishes it.”’ 

“She wants him to have his chance,” 
mused Dineen. 

““What she wants J want,” said Rivett. 
“And I might have been easier on Edgerton, 
Tennant & Co. I would have been—if we 
hadn’t needed the plant.” 

Dineen nodded gravely. ‘Sure! A poor 
corporal of industry like you, Jake, needs 
what he can pick up out o’ the ash-can.” 

For a full minute neither spoke. A slight 
flush faded from Rivett’s cheek bones. 

“You damned Irishman,” he said, winc- 
ing, ‘‘when are you going back?” 

“To-night, I think. There’s an ash-can 
I haven’t raked over—the Carrol-Baker 
Company.” 

“You'd better fix that,’ said Rivett 
dryly; ‘‘there may be a lump of slag or two 
we can use for filling-in ballast.”’ 

Dineen winked, rose, deposited the ashes 
from his cigar on the window-ledge, and 
sauntered forth—to meet Jack walking 
swiftly and firmly toward his father’s study. 

“Hello, young man!” exclaimed Dineen, 
“is the house afire, or has the brown jug 
below run dry?” 

“No fear,” said the young man, smiling, 
but continuing on his way. Dineen looked 
after him with shrewd, blue eyes. 

“I’m a monkey,” he said to himself, “if 
that young man isn’t on some such errand as 
took his sister to the same place an hour ago. 
If he is, God help him! for Jacob’s still sore 
all over with the news from the front stoop.” 

Jack knocked, and his father, who had 
settled himself for five minutes’ hard think- 
ing, rapped out, ‘‘Who’s there?” 

“It’s Jack. May I come in?” 

“Come on,” said his father grimly, “I 
am—”’ but catching sight of his son’s face 
he stopped short. 

“Father?” 

“What?” snapped Rivett senior, in- 
stinctively squaring his shoulders. 

“May I talk to you as two men ought to 
talk together, or must I assume the attitude 
of a child to its father?” 


“Talk as you feel. I had a notion that 
you were still my son—maybe I’m mis- 
taken. In that case you may try to bully 
me if you care to. Go on.” 

“T didn’t mean that, dad.” 

‘I know you didn’t; but you've come in 
here with vour mind already made up that 
I won’t do what vou want metodo. That's 
no good, Jack. Go into everything cocksure 
that you'll win out. It’s the only way you 
stand any chance at all. Proceed.” 

The boy sat down and gazed absently out 
the window; after a few moments he turned 
his head and looked at his father. ‘* Dad,” 
he said, “I’m in love.” 

Rivett senior regarded him in angry 
amazement, for a second only; then the 
grim mask of a face resumed its weasel-eyed 
and expressionless immobility. ‘* Babies 
have to go through teething, too.” he 
observed. 

Jack said pleasantly, ‘Wouldn't you 
rather I came to you and told you about it?” 

“Yes; a boy is all right who tells his 
parents. Who is the girl?” 

*“Silvette.”’ 

An unaccustomed color dyed Mr. Rivett’s 
pallid temples. ‘Oh! Have vou informed 
her?” 

“Ves.” 

Rivett’s teeth met under the walrus mus- 
tache, parted, met and ground together; but 
his son saw only the jaw muscles move 
slightly in the lean face. ‘‘Silvette is a—an 
interesting young girl,” said Rivett with an 
effort; ‘but she is one of my employees, and 
not the sort of woman I wish my son to 
marry.” 

‘So she says,” observed Jack quietly. 

“Who says what?” 

‘Silvette said exactly what you have just 
said—that she is your employee, and her 
sense of honor will not permit her to listen 
to me.”’ 

“Oh! She said that, did she? Oh! Did 
she tell you to tell me her answer?” 

‘No; she told me that if I uttered one 
word on the subject to you, she would leave 
your service in twenty-four hours.”’ 

His father’s eyes fairly bored into him 
like augers. ‘And yet you’ve done it?” 

‘T’ve taken the chance—yes.”’ 

“Why?” 

“Because I love her.” 

“You'll have that kind of pip several 
times before you pick the right one, Jack.” 

“No; I’m like you.” 
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“What's that?” 

“T say that I am like you, dad. I don't 
believe there was ever anybody but mother. 
Was there?” 

Somehow, the memory of a girl he had 
once taught came into Mr. Rivett’s mind— 
Betty Lawrence 
ever smiled except her own son. He raised 
his sunken head and looked hard at his son. 

“T don’t want you to marry her, Jack,” 
he said. 

“Why?” 

“T had other plans for you. 
girls in New York who—”’ 

“There are girls everywhere, but only one 
Silvette Tennant; and I am like you, father.” 

“Vou don’t show it now,” retorted Rivett 
sharply. ‘Do you think I’d spoil my 
chances—no, my certainty in New York, as 
you are trying to do?” 

" “You got only as far as Mills Corners, 
dad; and you had not even seen New York.” 

“T don’t want you to marry her,” re- 
peated his father doggedly. 

“Why?—once more.”’ 

“Because—I don’t know anything about 
her. She gambles, too!” 

“Would you care whether the girl you 
meant to pick out for me plays cards for 
stakes?” 

“T certainly—’’ He stopped abruptly, 
then, “She smokes and drinks like a man!”’ 

“Get some woman to ask you to dine with 
her at the Convent Club some evening,”’ 
said Jack, smiling. 

“Who is Silvette Tennant anyway?” 
demanded his father. 

“Vou ought to know something about 
the Tennants, dad. You reorganized their 
firm.”’ 

“T never heard of her or her sister before 
I hired them,” said his father, reddening. 

“Dad, be square with me. Do you like 
her?” 

“What?” 

“Do you like Silvette?”’ 

“T like her sister.” 

“And Silvette?”’ 

“Yes, damn it, I do!” 

Jack laughed. ‘So do I,” he said; ‘but 
she has refused me.”’ 

“She knew enough to do it; she is a girl 
of sense. Certainly, I like her. She knows 
well enough that she has no right to encour- 
age you.”’ 

“She knows something else, too.” 


“What’s that?” 


‘| here are 


who smiled as nobody else 
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‘She knows that she doesn’t care for me. 
anyway,” said the boy, with a quiet sim 
plicity that, somehow, left a confused and 
restless resentment in Mr. Rivett’s breast. 

‘Doesn’t care for you?” 
father slowly. ‘She'd 
enough if she dared.” 

*Dared!” Jack laughed. “Ii she 
cared for me, she’d have told me—and sent 
ne about my business all the same; don’t 
worry about that. But she doesn’t care 
about me. I think. sweet and generous as 
she is, she does not consider our family as 
particularly desirable for an alliance.” 

“What! My employee!” 

‘Why, dad, our employing her puts us at 
her mercy. Didn’t you realize that?” 

The elder man sat silent, glaring at his 
son through his great convex spectacles. 
‘So that is why this girl wouldn’t listen to 
you?” he said. 

‘Her reason was that she, being in your 
employment, occupied a position of trust, 
and that it would be dishonest in her to take 
advantage of it by encouraging your only 
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son.” 
“Did she say that?” 

‘*Almost word for word.” 

When?” 

** Long ago.”’ 

“Oh! So this has been going on a long 
while?” 

**T’ve bothered her a long while; I’ve con- 
trived to make her miserable. She does her 
best to keep away from me. I don’t know 
what to do,”’ said the boy miserably. 

“Well, you’ve done it now, anyway; 
you've come to me, and told me against her 
orders. Now, she’ll go—if I tell her.”’ 

“T shall tell her; I couldn’t do this with- 
out being honest enough to tell her that 
I’ve done it.” 

‘‘But—vou say she'll go away.” 

“She certainly will, unless you ask her 
to remain.” 

oe [? 9 

“Yes, you, dad.”’ 

“Do you think I’m going to deliberately 
bite my own head off?” 

Jack smiled forlornly. ‘If you don’t ask 
her to stay, you'll be biting my head off; but 
I won’t need a head if she goes, so bite 
away, dad, if you're going to.” 

Rivett stared at him in stony silence. 
‘*‘Do you know what your sister has done?” 

“Yes; Inwood is a corker. I’m terribly 


clad. 
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Oh, are you! 
*Aren’t you?” 
“Confound how do I know whether 

I'm glad or not to see the house —— 

itself of all your mother and I care for—”’ 

He » stopped with a dry catch in his throat, 

then resumed more cautiously: ‘I thought 

Chrissy’s - of woe was sufficient for one 

morning, but here you come galloping in 

vith one that beats hers to a batter! How 
lo you suppose [likeit? ITexpected to have 
my children with me — a while. Yesterday 
you were inthecradle. To-day you’re upand 
off and out into the world witha girl I never 
saw before last June! Jack! Jack! what 
the devil’s the matter with everything!” 

“Tsn’t everything about as it was when 
you were my age, father?”’ 

“No, it isn’t. If anybody had predicted 
these times, he’d have been locked up for a 
lunatic! What with luxury and fashions 
and folderol and high finance and ecards and 
cocktails and cigarettes—”’ 

“TY don’t mean the details, dad; but isn’t 
it all about the same—the birth, growth, 
courtship, parting? Isn’t it?” 

The older man was silent. 

Jack rose and stood by the window watch- 
ing the big clouds drifting across the sky. 

“Jack,” said his father, ““why did you 
come here to tell me this?” 

“Mother said I had better.”’ 

“Your mother!”’ he exclaimed, horrified. 

“Ves; I told her first, of course—even 
before I spoke to Silvette.”’ 

“She never said—one 
murmured Rivett vacantly. 

‘She promised not to before I would tell 
her.” 

‘Do you mean to say that your mother 
approves?” 

‘She said she would if you did. And all 
I ask of you is to invite Silvette to over- 
look what I’ve said and done, and request 
her to remain.” 

“If she doesn’t care for you,” said Mr. 
Rivett, “what do you want her to remain 
for?” 

Jack’s eye met his father’s. “So that I 
can have a chance to win her,” he said 
doggedly, “with my parents’ full ap- 
proval.” 

Rivett rose, furious. 
until I’ve talked to 
barked, and went out, 


word to me,” 


“You stay here 
your mother!” he 
slamming the door. 


Jack sat down prepared to wait, but it 
was not five minutes before his father came 
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in. ‘I’ve seen your mother. 
here! That young lady of yours is coming.’ 

*“Here?”’ 

‘Yes, here. If you don’t go out, I'll drop 
you out the window—old as I am.” 
‘Dad! You're a brick! 

“Well, you'll get that brick 
if you don’t hustle!” 

Jack laughed and held out his hand; his 
father took it, tried to speak—only suc- 
ceeded in swearing. The boy went out. 
When the girl entered, Mr. Rivett was 
standing by the window, wiping his glasses 
for the second time that morning. He 
turned, nodded, placed a chair for Silvette, 
but remained standing. 

“T don’t suppose you’ve any notion why 
I’ve asked you to come in here. Have you?” 

‘Not the slightest,” she said, smiling. 

‘I suppose you think it’s on business? 

“ Naturally.” 

‘Why naturally.” 

‘ Because,”’ said Silvette, laughing, “our 
relations are on a business basis.”’ 

‘Do you consider them entirely so?” 

‘I—am obliged to, am I not?”’ 

“Don’t you like us?” he asked bluntly. 

‘What an odd question! Of course, I do. 
I’m in love with your wife.” 

“Not with me?’ 

She laughed gaily. ‘‘You’ve evidently 
discovered that Diana and I like you im- 
mensely.”’ 

“Do you? Really?”’ 

“Of course; you’ve been very charming to 
us. As for Christine, we care a great deal 
‘ery sincerely and deeply, Mr. 


in the neck 





Rivett.” 

“What about Jack?” asked 
casually. 

A slight tinge of color rose and spread in 
the girl’s pretty cheeks. “‘ Everybody likes 
Jack,” she said briefly. 

“Do you?” 

“Certainly.” 

“That’s what I wanted to find out. 
Chat’s why I asked you to come here.” 

The girl looked at him, startled, incredu- 
lous of her own hearing. “I don’t under- 
stand,” she said. 

“Then I'll be plainer. Jack has told me 
that he wishes to marry you.” 

The crimson stained her from throat to 
temple, but she retained her perfect self- 
possession. “I think,” she said quietly, 
‘‘that this severs our business relations.” 

“Not unless you wish it.” 
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“T do 

“Why: 

“Because I warned Jack that one word 
f this matter to you would mean my 
leaving Adriutha.” 

“Why?” 

“Because Iam employed here by you, and 
Jack is your son,”’ she said coldly. 

" “Do you mean to leave us?”’ 

“T must.” 

“You need not.”’ 

“You are very kind, but my service is of 
no further value.” 

“T ask you to remain,” he said slowly. 
“You have already rendered me service I 
could never pay for. I ask you to remain 
with us—as our guest, if you must; as Jack’s 
betrothed, if you will.” 

She flushed again, brightly, astonished. 
“But—but I don’t—I am not in love—with 
Jack!” she stammered, turning to hide her 
confusion. ‘‘He knows it. I have told 
him so. I like him immensely. He is a 
dear boy—generous, clever, charming, con- 
siderate. I never liked any man better. 
But I don’t love him, Mr. Rivett.”’ 

“That’s up to him, isn’t it?’’ asked Rivett 
dryly. ‘I can’t make you love my boy; 
neither can his mother. Mothers can do 
most things. Probably Jack is young 
enough to think he can make you love him; 
but I can’t help that, Miss Tennant. All I 
can do is to ask you to remain. And to say 
—that if you ever come to care for Jack— 
my only boy—his mother will welcome you 
as our daughter—and so will I.” 

Then Silvette did a curious thing. She 
bent her head over the blotter on Mr. 
Rivett’s desk and sat so, with her small 
handkerchief against her eyes. There was 
not a sound from her nor from Mr. Rivett. 
For a long while she sat there, finally bury- 
ing her face in her handkerchief and both 
hands. 

Mr. Rivett 
“Silvette?”’ 

She merely nodded in sign that she had 
heard him. 

He said quietly, “You are in love with 


Jack.” 






bent over her presently. 


She sat motionless. 

“Your loyalty to honor deceived a very 
gentle heart,” he said; “you loved him ail 
the time.” 

She made no sign, no movement. 

‘We could ask no better woman for our 
daughter,” he said. “I was very blind. 
Jack knew; but his mother knew best of all. 
My wife is very wise, Silvette—far wiser 
than I. And I have—I am in debt—to the 
name you bear. I thought by giving you 
my boy I was canceling it. You put me 
under obligations Ff am unable to meet-— 
unless you can accept my—affection—as 
collateral. Can you, child?” 

Her hand moved slightly—moved farther 
across the polished surface of the desk. His 
hand fell over it. 

“Thank you,” he said. 

They remained silent for a few moments; 
then he gently relinquished her hand and 
went out, leaving the door just ajar. 

When Silvette lifted her head from the 
desk, she knew that Jack had entered. 

Tall and quiet, he stood looking at her; 
tall and pale, she rose, looked at him 
steadily, came toward him as he moved 
toward her, and laid both hands fearlessly 
in his. 

“T didn’t know,” she said. 
let myself even think of you. 
me, Jack?”’ 

Then down he went on one knee, and 
kissed her hands, and her gown; and, con- 
fused, she drew away, then waited as he 
rose—waited, looking at him as his arm 
encircled her. 

Very gravely they exchanged their first 
kiss. 

That seemed to break the divine spell, for 
they found their tongues very quickly now, 
and, sitting perched on his father’s desk, side 
by side, feet hanging, and hand in hand, they 
succumbed to the rapture of garrulity, 
asking love’s same old questions with all the 
ardor of neophytes, and answering as love 
has answered for many a century, and will 
answer for many more—tritely, passion 
ately, and with that incurable redundance 
of which lovers alone are masters. 
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NAPOLEON 


AND THE COURT OF DRESDEN 


By Princess Louise of Tuscany 


E.piror’s NOTE. 


Chis cleverly told story, founded upon an incident in the life of the great Napoleon 


was written by Louise of Tuscany, ex-Crown Princess of Saxony, the publication of whose recent volume 


‘“‘My Own Story,” has created a profound sensation wherever books are read. 


In her present narrativ 


Her Royal Highness depicts a scene at the brilliant court of Dresden, when the none too amiable Em 


peror of the French descended upon it as a self-invited and unwelcome guest. 


t phase of Napoleon’s character which does but little credit to him. 


HE flakes fell slowly and silently 

through the dusk of the winter 

evening upon the roofs of Dres- 

den town and whirled through 
the somber palace-yard, which lay heaped 
with deep, bright snow. 

King Frederick Augustus the Just sat 
long at the window of his dark writing- 
room and looked out at the snow eddying 
in the yard. All the windows, even those 
of the corner turrets, through which a 
winding staircase led to the quadrangle, 
were as yet unlighted. The king took 
his flat gold watch from his waistcoat 
pocket and tried to see the time by holding 
it close to the window-pane. 

“Half-past four,” murmured Frederick 
Augustus, “and no news yet. The estafet 
should have been back long ago.” 

He turned into the dark study with a sigh, 
and mechanically, pulled the silken bell- 
rope. The door leading to the anteroom 
opened softly, and a footman entered. 

“Your Majesty commands?” asked the 
man, with military curtness. 
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“Bring lights, Schlegel,’”’ said Frederic! 
Augustus wearily. 

The footman disappeared and at once 
returned with a silver candelabrum, which 
he placed on the writing-table. The candles 
flickered restlessly. Frederick Augustus 
drew his chair nearer to the table and sat 
down. Among the many open despatches 
and letters spread upon the table there lay 
on the top of all, a wide sheet of thick paper. 
which had been folded in four and showed 
strong creases. The upper half of the sheet 
was filled with a none too legible handwrit- 
ing. The king bent over the page and care- 
fully smoothed the creases, so as to read it 
more easily. The letter was from Napoleon 
to Frederick Augustus, announcing his con- 
templated visit to Dresden; and the con- 
tents ran: 

Warsaw, December 1, 1813 
VERY DEAR BROTHER: ; 

I shall be on my way to Dresden on the 12th 
of December, and I am desirous of again seeing 
Your Majesty, my very dear brother. 

Your Majesty's very dear brother, 
NAPOLEON. 


Our royal author present: 
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Tue light of a hundred candles fell upon 
the royal table from the many branches of 
the great Venetian chandelier. In the mid- 


dle of the table Dresden-china figures alter- 


nated, in tasteful array, with shallow silver 


yowls filled with gardenias and soft ferns. 
The under-butlers spoke in whispers, as 
they moved over the dark red carpet and 
fnished | aying out the silver plate. The 
head-butler, drawing on his white gloves 
as he spoke, called pompously across the 
table: 

“Hurry up! It’s close on six, and Augus- 
tus is so very punctual.” 

“Sssh!”’ came hissing from the 
Heinze, the sergeant-footman. 

The head-butler started and held his 
tongue, but flung a look of hatred at Heinze, 
who had come to take a glance at the table. 

“Heinze.” 

The sergeant-footman, hearing himself 
addressed, sprang to the stiff attitude de- 
manded by court etiquette and military 
fashion, and looked Chamberlain von 
Rochwitz straight in the eyes. 

“Heinze, His Majesty is waiting. It is 
six o’clock. See that dinner is served at 
once. You know how punctual His Maj- 
esty always is.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

Heinze bowed sullenly and turned to the 
door to execute the order. 

“Your Majesty’s dinner is served,” 
nounced Schlegel, the footman. 

The king rose slowly from his chair and 
walked through the state apartments that 
led to the dining-room. The warm glow 
of candles filled a middle-sized drawing- 
room, and lit up tapestries of the rarest 
beauty that covered the walls. A dark Per- 
sian carpet increased the comfortable aspect 
of this room; a bright fire shed a pleasant 
warmth and light over the occupants, who 
had instinctively gathered round the hearth. 
All were eagerly engaged in conversation; 
and the entrance of Frederick Augustus 
passed unobserved until the king tapped 
tis brother Max good-naturedly on the 
shoulder. . 

“Good evening.” 

With these words Frederick Augustus 
tumed to his two aunts, the Princesses 
Elizabeth and Cunigunde, and, with a 
chivalrous movement, raised their hands 
tohis lips. The two old ladies smiled. The 


lips of 


an- 
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; nephews listened expectantly 
Excitement 
was pictured on every face when the king 
mentioned Napoleon’s contemplated visit. 
The storm at once broke and every 


king’s young 
to catch their uncle’s words. 
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member of the royal family turned, at the 
same moment, to put a question to the 
king. 
In the midst of this commotion Queen 
Mary Amelia entered with her daughter 
ugusta. Frederick Augustus turned round 


smartly and went up to his wife and daugh- 
ter. Mary Amelia had completed her sixty- 
iirst year. Her proud bearing and her stiff 


court-gown of gray damask gave her a cold 
and distant air that detracted from the 
charm of her appearance. On the other 


hand, Princess Augusta was natural grace 
personified, and, although past thirty, was 
still a girl, full of life and spirits. 

Frederick Augustus was kissing his daugh- 
ter affectionately on the forehead when a 
footman announced dinner. 

Thank God, we can have something to 
eat at last,” said Cunigunde. 

The royal family took their seats around 
the table in silence. But scarcely were they 
served when a footman whispe red to Heinze: 

‘Heinze, tell His Majesty that the estafet 
has arrived. Lieutenant von Roderan begs 
that His Majesty will consent to receive 
him at once.” 


. Heinze hastened to give the message. 
Frederick Augustus rose immediately and 


walked across to the reception-room. The 
queen followed her consort’s movements 
with startled eyes. A murmur passed round 
the table; those who remained expressed 
their annoyance. 

“Well, [ call it shocking that that up- 
start can’t even let us have our dinner in 
peace,” said Elizabeth, eying the delicious 
caviar of which she had just piled an enor- 
mous helping on her plate. 

At that moment the king appeared ex- 
citedly in the doorway. ‘We must start 
immediately,” he said, addressing the 
queen, “and travel all night, so as to be at 
Leipzig early in the morning. The Emperor 
arrives there to-morrow evening.” 

‘But can’t we finish our dinner?” 
abeth asked indignantly. 

“We must start at once,’ Frederick 
Augustus answered curtly. And, turning 
to the queen: “Ma chére, I shall expect you 
in the billiard-room in half an hour. The 
carriages are ordered.” 


Eliz- 
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“A night journey is hardly conceivable 
in this cold and with all this snow falling,”’ 
Mary Amelia protested. 

‘But it’s necessary; too much depends 
upon it.” 

Frederick Augustus turned hastily to his 
two brothers and spoke to them. 

“Schlegel,” he next cried, ‘quick, my 
fur coat and the foot-bags. Pack the lug- 
gage. Everything must be ready in half an 
10ur.” 

Elizabeth and Cunigunde were the last 
to rise, and passed angrily to their apart- 
ments, making loud remarks as they went. 
When she reached the door of her bedroom, 
Elizabeth suddenly turned to her sister. 

‘At least, I managed to eat up my caviar; 
that’s one trick scored against the upstart!” 


she cried, in triumph. 
II 


MEANWHILE, the dressers of the queen 
and princesses had hurriedly packed up all 
that was necessary, and the men were carry 
ing the trunks and bags to the quadrangle, 
where the traveling-carriages were waiting. 

Well wrapped in furs and rugs, the royal 
travelers drove through the Green Gate into 
the stormy winter night. Frederick Augus- 
tus, Mary Amelia, and their daughter 
Augusta were seated in the first carriage, 
which, drawn by four powerful horses, pro- 
ceeded at a brisk pace. 

For the first half-hour the road was fairly 
free from snow, and the horses were able to 
go at a trot; but soon a weary progress be- 
gan for the poor animals, notwithstanding 
the relays which were yoked to the carriages 
every two hours. 

At last the lights of the gates of Leipzig 
gleamed through the driving storm; the 
clock struck nine of the morning from the 
steeple of St. Thomas’s Church when the 
royal family, frozen, worn, and jaded, 
reached the palace. 


Soon things were even more hurried and 
busy in the palace at Leipzig than at Dres- 
den on the night before. Some fifty servants 
ran up and down the stairs; baskets and 
boxes were carried up and unpacked; 
shouts, cries, and orders echoed through the 
palace and along the staircase right up to 
the king’s apartments. Everything was 
being prepared for the great dinner to be 
served at six o’clock. 
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A banquet of sixty covers was ordered 
the neighboring gentry, the burgomaste 
and all the local authorities, the Cathoj 
and Protestant clergy, and the officers ¢j 
the garrison were invited. As evening ay 
proached the people swarmed through the 
streets of the town. Napoleon’s arriyy| 
was expected at any moment. 


Heinze, soitly whistling, tripped down the 
stairs, but suddenly stopped, struck dum! 
at the sight of a French cavalry officer, in 
tall riding-boots and a dripping cloak, wh 
came running up. When the officer met the 
sergeant-footman, he touched his fur ca 
and asked, 

‘May I speak personally to His Majesty 
the King of Saxony in order to hand hima 
letter from my Emperor?” 

Heinze nodded his head eagerly, though 
he did not understand a word. When. 
however, he saw the autograph letter 
which the officer took from his _pocket- 
book, he said, “Oui, oui,’ and ran to the 
anteroom to announce the French officer, 
who was received by Chamberlain von 
Rochwitz. Frederick Augustus read the 
few words in Napoleon’s handwriting, stat- 
ing that he would reach Leipzig that 
evening, and then, carrying the letter in 
his hand, went across to the splendid state 
drawing-room, where the royal family had 
gathered to await the arrival of the En. 
peror of the French. 

Meanwhile, the preparations in the ban- 
queting-hall were completed; the table dis 
played everything that could charm the 
beholder’s eye. 

Below-stairs everything was ready. The 
clerk of the kitchen was writing out the menu 
on porcelain tablets. Six o’clock struck. 
The hour rang from the different Leipzig 
steeples one after the other. The streets 
swarmed with an expectant multitude. The 
torches flung their red light upon the-snow, 
which lay shoveled in great heaps on either 
side of the roadway. Fine snowflakes con- 
tinued to fall. In the royal palace the 
uncomfortable feeling of excitement with 
which Napoleon was awaited increased; the 
later the time to which the hands of the 
clock pointed the more impatient did Fred- 
erick Augustus grow, as he sat in front of 
the great marble fireplace, where a brisk 
log fire blazed merrily. The Princesses 
EJizabeth and Cunigunde proclaimed theit 
annoyance aloud. 
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And now we have to wait again, while 
our food is turning cold and _ spoiling,” 
sighed Princess Elizabeth. 

‘Yes,’ said Princess Cunigunde irrita- 
bly, ‘and all for the sake of this incredibly 
ill-bred upstart! 

Frederick Augustus played with the heel 

f his shoe in the glowing embers and seemed 
not to hear his aunts’ remarks. 

‘IT am thoroughly tired of all these com- 
pliments and all this bowing and scraping 
to the Corsican boor!”’ cried the queen, in 
an indignant voice. 

She rose and violently rang the bell. 
Heinze aj or ired and stood at the door in 
his au obsequious attitude. The queen 
gave orders that a man on horseback should 
at once be despatched down the road by 
which the Emperor was expected, with in- 
structions to gallop back, as soon as the out- 
riders of the imperial escort were in view, 
and announce the Emperor’s coming. 

The Sévres timepiece on the mantel 
slowly struck nine; the Emperor had not 
yet appeared. Moreover, the estafet re- 
turned with the news that he had seen 
nothing. At the windows of the palace 
Frederick Augustus and the other members 
of the family stood in turns, looking out 
on the square, to espy the terches of the 
mounted escort. Count von Borsberg, the 
lord steward, informed Frederick Augustus 
that, in spite of all the care of the kitchen 
staff, the dishes had grown quite cold, and 
that it would be impossible to serve dinner, 
even if the Emperor arrived at that moment. 

Count von Borsberg was still speaking 
when Heinze burst into the room, without 
knocking. 

‘Your Majesty, the 
French is coming!” 

At the same momen 
the street below. F me ‘rick Augustus has- 
tened to the window and looked out through 
the whirling snowtlakes. An escort of Cos- 
sacks and French troopers came gallop- 
ing down the street The steaming ‘horse S 
stopped in front of the palace. Frederick 
Augustus waited intently: the Emperor's 
traveling-carriage ought, by now, to be turn- 
ing the corner of the street. But the Saxon 
royal family was diseppointed when Count 
von Borsberg’s voice was suddenly heard 


Emperor of the 


t cheers arose from 


to say, behind the king, 

“Will Your Majesty permit Colonel du 
Marche to present himself, by order of the 
Emperor Napoleon?”’ 
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Frederick Augustus turned round with 
indign: ition in his face and answered curtly; 

I will ask your excellency to receive the 
gentleman in question in my name. Your 
excellency will tell me the Emperor's wishes 
later,” 

The king turned on his heel and le/t the 
drawing-room. The other members of the 
royal family followed his example. 


iV 


ONCE more there was a hurry and scurry 
along the passages and staircases of the 
palace, ill lit with but a few oil-lamps and 
candles. The horses were harnessed in the 
royal mews, and with some difficulty were 
yoked to the heavy traveling-carriages, 
Shouts and curses came from the kitchen, 

With the collar of his fur coat turned 
up to his ears, Frederick Augustus slowly 
descended the stairs. The lord steward 
walked respectfully on his left and spoke to 
him in a low and urgent voice. Frederick 
Augustus appeared not to hear and looked 
indifferently down the staircase. The trav- 
eling-carriage was waiting at the gate; and 
the king, before he stepped in, turned to 
the lord steward. 

‘My dear Borsberg,” he said sadly, “I 
did not deserve to be treated like a lackey 
by the all-powerful Emperor. We shall 
meet again at nine o’clock to-morrow morn- 
ing, when Napoleon arrives at Dresden.” 

The snow, in many places over three feet 
deep, made the progress of the traveling- 
carriage difficult and slow. At five o’clock 
in the morning the king had enjoyed a few 
winks of sleep, when the carriage suddenly 
stopped and a long colloquy took place be- 
tween the coachman and the _postilions. 
Frederick Augustus opened the window and 
called Schlegel, who reported that the coach- 
man had lost his way and that neither he 
nor the postilions knew their whereabouts. 

“We shall have to wait here and freeze 
until daylight,” sighed Mary Amelia, “when 
we could have been in Dresden long ago.” 

Princess Augusta sighed, then smiled. 
‘“Where can the aunts have got to? Have 
they ended by landing in a snow-drift?” 

As it happened, while their niece was 
speaking, the aunts had already reached 
the royal palace at Dresden and were com- 
fortably seated at breakfast, cheerfully 
discussing coffee and hot cakes. 

Meantime, the occupants of the first car- 
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riage spent an hour in a wait that seemed 
interminable. The wind whistled across the 
snow and soughed through the wintry night. 
At last dogs were heard barking in the dis- 
tance; the coachman drove in the direction 
whence the sounds came and arrived at a 
lonely farmhouse. After endless knocking 
and shouting, a window was flung open and 
a female voice shrieked angrily: 

‘Lord above us, what’s all the row about, 
at this time of night? What’s up?” 

Heinze bellowed back, in a none too 
friendly tone, **You just tell us where we 
are; and keep a civil tongue in your head, 
till you know with whom you're dealing.” 

Loudly railing, the woman shut the win- 
When she 
realized in whose presence she was, she 
apologized, with much clumsy bowing and 
stuttering. The king smiled, and gave the 
woman a gold piece after she had supplied 
the desired information. As soon as the 
coachman knew he could be in Dresden in 
less than an hour, he whipped up his horses. 
The snow-storm had subsided and the dawn 
was gleaming through the blue darkness 
when the royal carriage drove over the 
\ugustusbriicke into the capital. 


dow and appeared at the door. 


\ 


Ir was nine o'clock in the morning of 
December 12, 1813, when Napoleon alighted 
from his gray horse at the royal palace in 
Dresden. His riding-boots were wet; his 
gray cloak dripped with melted snow. 

Napoleon entered the palace, accom- 
panied only by the Duc de Dantzig and 
an aide-de-camp. Frederick Augustus, in 
a white, full-dress uniform, was awaiting 
his imperial guest on the bottom step of 
the famous white stucco staircase. Napo- 
leon conversed with the Duc de Dantzig 
and morosely pulled his black hat over 
his eyebrows. Carelessly opening the de- 
spatches which the aide-de-camp handed to 
him, one after the other, the Emperor came 
and stood close in front of Frederick Augus- 
tus, but appeared entirely unaware of his 
presence; then, with manifest rudeness, 
strode up the stairs in front of him. Fred- 
erick Augustus stepped aside and made 
room for his guest to pass. 

Reading weighty despatches, Napoleon 
slowly climbed the red-carpeted staircase. 
Frederick Augustus was following him when 
suddenly a sheet fell from the Emperor's 
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vand. Thinking that it was a paper of 
importance, Frederick Augustus stooped 
quickly, picked up the sheet, and, handing 
it to the Emperor, still immersed in his 
reading, said, 

‘Your Majesty has lost the sheet that 
F present to him.” 

Napoleon heard the words and looked up 
with a quick glance. Then, with a smart 
blow, he struck the sheet of paper from the 
king’s hand, who saw too late that it was 
merely an empty addressed cover. A con- 
temptuous smile flickered over the fea- 
tures of Frederick Augustus as he eyed the 
little man in gray who held the fate of 
Europe in his hands and who was now climb- 
ing the stairs in front of the King of Saxony, 
leaving the latter to follow like a lackey. ; 

When Napoleon reached the first landing 
he stood still. Mary Amelia and all the 
princes and princesses were waiting there to 
welcome the Emperor of the French. Fred- 
erick Augustus turned to Napoleon, and 
was about to present the queen and the 
other members of the family when Napoleon 
wheeled round and said, aloud, 

“Your Majesty might have spared him- 
self the pleasant surprise which he expected 
to confer upon me by presenting me to his 
family.” 

Then, with a quick turn, Napoleon strode 
after Count von Borsberg, who was to show 
the Emperor to his apartments. The door 
closed behind Napoleon and was _ bolted 
from the inside, after Mustapha, the Em- 
peror’s mameluke, had planted himself, 
with crossed arms and scowling features, on 
the threshold. Frederick Augustus and 
Count von Borsberg exchanged glances; 
then each of them shook his head and 
shrugged his shoulders. 

When the king entered his writing-room, 
he was received with words of indignation 
by his aunts. The two princesses could not 
get over the upstart’s effrontery nor the 
king’s lack of spirit in not resenting the 
humiliation inflicted on him. Frederick 
Augustus merely smiled and held his tongue. 

At eleven o'clock, after a two hours’ stay, 
without attempting to pay a visit to Fred- 
erick Augustus or acquainting the lord 
steward with his intentions, Napoleon rode 
away through the palace gate with the Duc 
de Dantzig and his aide-de-camp. The 
guard did not present arms, for the sentries 
failed to recognize the Emperor, whom they 
mistook for a French orderly officer. 
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into account. Also, the first Mrs. Siddall 
was not a lady—nor the second. A lady, a 
young lady, was a new experience to me. 
I am a generous man. So I say frankly that 
I ought to have been more patient.” 

‘You said you would never see me again 
until I came to you,” said Mildred. As he 
was not looking at her, she watched his face. 
She now saw a change—behind the mask. 
But he went on in an unchanged voice, 

“Were you aware that Mrs. Baird is 
about to sue her husband for a separation— 
not for a divorce, but for a separation—and 
name you?” 

Mildred dropped limply back in_ her 
chair. 

“That means 
dall, ‘scandal 
I may say, 


scandal,’ continued Sid- 
touching my name—my 
y, I do not believe what 
Mrs. Baird charges. My men have had vou 
under observation for several weeks. Also, 
Mrs. Brindley is, I learn, a woman of the 
highest character. But the thing looks 


] - 
Nonor. 


bad—you hiding from your husband, living 
under an assumed name, receiving the 
visits of a former admirer.” 

“You are mistaken,’ said Mildred. 


‘Mrs. Baird would not bring such a false, 
wicked charge.” 

‘You are innocent, my dear,” said the 
general. ‘ You don’t realize how your con- 
duct looks. She intends to charge that her 
husband has been supporting you.” 

Mildred, quivering, started up, 
weakly back again. 

* But,” he went on, “you will easily prove 
that your money is your inheritance from 
I assured myself of that before 


sank 


vour father. 
I consented to come here.” 
‘*Consented?” said Mildred. ‘* At whose 
reque ste? 
“That of my ‘I 
he. ‘But my honor had 
When I was satistied that you were inno- 
and simply flighty and foolish, I came. 


replied 


to be reassured. 


own generosity, 


If there had been any taint upon you, of 
e I could not have taken you back. 
As it is, lam willing—I may say, more than 
willing. Mrs. Baird can be bought off and 
frightened off. When she finds you have 


me to protect you, she will move very cau- 
b 





tiously, you may be sure. 
As the man talked, Mildred saw 
felt behind the mask the thoughts, the long- 
ings of his physical infatuation for her coil- 
ing and uncoiling and reaching tremulously 
like unclean, horrible ten 


' 
and 


out toward her 
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tacles. She was drawn as far as could be 
back into her chair,and her soul was shrink- 
ing within her body. 

“T am willing to make you a proper 
allowance, and to give you all proper free- 
dom,” he went on. He showed his sharp 
white teeth in a gracious smile. ‘'I realize 
I must concede something of my old- 
fashioned ideas to the modern spirit. | 
never thought I would, but I didn’t appre- 
ciate how fond I was of you, my dear.’ He 
mumbled his tongue and __ noisclessly 
smacked his thin lips. “Yes, you are 
worth concessions and sacrilices.”’ 

“T am not going back,” said Mildred, 
‘Nothing you could offer me would make 
any difference.” She felt suddenly calm 
and strong. She stood. ‘Please consider 
this final.” 

“But, my dear,”’ said the general softly, 
though there was a wicked gleam behind 
the mask, ‘you forget the scandal—’ 

“T forget nothing,” interrupted she. “I 
shall not go back.” 

Before he could attempt further to de- 
tain her she opened the screen door and 
entered. It closed on the spring and on 
the spring lock. 

Donald Keith, coming in from the sea- 
front veranda, was just in time to save her 
from falling. She pushed him fiercely away 
and sank down on the sofa just within the 
pretty little drawing-room. 

“You're white and limp,” 
“What’s the matter?” 

“General Siddall is out there.”’ 

““Um—he’s come back, has he?”’ 

“And I am afraid of him—horribly 

raid of him.” 

“In some places and circumstances he 
said 


st—and 


said he. 


dangerous proposition, 


not here in the Ea 


would be a 
Keith. ‘But 
not to you.” 

“He would do anything. I dor 
what he can do, but I am sure it will be 
frightful—will destroy me.” 

“You are going with him?” 

She laughed. ‘I loathe him. I thought 
I left him through fear and anger. I was 
mistaken. It was loathing. And my fear 
of him—it’s loathing, too.” 

“Vou mean that?” said Keith, observing 
her intently. ‘Then come with me.” 

The look of terror and shrinking returned. 
“Where? To see him?” 

“For the Jast time,” said Keith. ** There'll 


t know 


be no scene. 
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It was the supreme test of her confidence 
in him. Without hesitation, she rose, pre- 
ceded him into the hall, and advanced 
firmly toward the screen door through 
which the general could be seen. He was 
standing at the top step, his back to them. 
At the sound of the opening door he turned. 

‘This is Mr. Donald Keith,” said Mil- 
dred. ‘‘He wishes to speak to you.” 

The general bowed; Keith bent his head. 
Then he said in his dry, terse way, 

‘I asked Miss Gower to come with me 
because I wish her to hear what I have to 
say to you.” 

“You mean my wile,” 
with a gracious smile. 

‘I mean Miss Gower,” 
“As you know, she is not, and never was, 


said the general 


returned Keith. 
your wife.” 

Mildred uttered a cry, but the two men 
looked at each other with impassive coun- 
tenances. 

‘Your only wife is the woman who has 
been in the private insane asylum of Doc- 
tor Rivers at Pueblo, Colorado, for the past 
eleven years. For about twenty years be- 
fore that she was in the Delavan private 
asylum near Denver. You could not di- 
vorce her under the laws of Colorado. The 
divorce you got in Nevada was fraudulent.” 

“That's a lie,’”’ said the general coldly. 

Keith went on, as if he had not heard: 
‘You will not annoy this lady again. And 
you will stop bribing Stanley Baird’s wife 
to make a fool of herself. And you will 
stop buying houses in the blocks where 
Baird owns real estate, and moving colored 
families into them.” 

‘IT tell you that about my divorce is a 
lie,” replied Siddall. 

‘I can prove it,” said Keith. ‘‘And ] 
can prove that you knew it before you mar- 
ried your second wife.” 

For the first time Siddall betrayed at the 
surface a hint of how hard he was hit. His 

a 


. 1 -. 7 
skin grew bright yellow; WwW rinkles round 


his eyes and round the base of his nose 
sprang into sudden prominence. 
“T see you know what I mean—that at- 
tempt to falsify the record at Carson City,” 
said Keith. , 





He opened the screen door for 


Mildred to pass in. He followed her, and 
the door closed behind them. They went 
into the drawing-room. He dropped into 


an easy chair, crossed his legs, leaned his 
head back indolently—a favorite attitude 
of his. 
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‘How long have you known?”’ said she, 
Her cheeks were flushed with excite: ent. 

“Oh, a good many years,” replied he, 
“Tt was one of those accidental bits ©: in. 
formation a man runs across in knocking 
about. As soon as Baird told me about 
you, I had the thing looked up, quietly. I 
was going up to see him to-morrow—alout 
the negroes and Mrs. Baird’s suit.” 

“Does Stanley know?” inquired sl 

“No,” said Keith. ‘Not necessary, 
Never will be. If you like, you can have 
the marriage annulled without notoriety, 
But that’s not necessary, either.” 

After a long silence, she said, 
does this make out of me?” 

‘You mean, what would be thought of 
you, if it were known?” inquired he. * Well, 
it probably wouldn’t improve your social 


aa \\ hat 


position. 

“IT am disgraced,” said she, curiously 
rather than emotionally. 

‘Would be, if it were known,” corrected 
he—‘‘and if you were nothing but a woman 
without money looking for a husband. If 
you happened to be a singer or an actress, 
it would add to your reputation—make vou 
more talked about.” 

“But I am not a singer or an actress.” 

“On the other hand, I should say you 
didn’t amount to much socially. Except 
in Hanging Rock, of course—if there is still 
a Hanging Rock. Don’t worry about your 
reputation. Fussing and fretting about 
your social position doesn’t help toward a 
career. Take my advice; forget the trou- 
bles being a woman has brought you, get 
out of your sex. Abandon it, and make a 
career.” 

After a while she recalled with a start 
the events of less than an hour ago—events 
that ought to have seemed wildly exciting, 


arousing the deepest and strongest emo- 
tions. Yet they had made no impression 
upon her. Absolutely none. She had no 


horror in the thought that she had been the 
victim of a bigamist; she’ had no elation 
over her release into freedom and safety. 
She wondered whether this arose from 
utter frivolousness or from indifference to 
the tritles of conventional joys, sorrows, 
agitations, excitements which are the whole 
life of most people—that indifference which 
is the cause of the general opinion that men 
and women who make careers are usually 
hardened in the process. 

As she lay awake that night—she 
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got a very bad habit of lying awake hour 
after hour—she suddenly came to a de- 
cision. But she did not tell Keith for several 
days. She did it in this way: 

“Don’t you think I’m looking better?” 
she as ed. 

“You're sleeping again,” said he. 

“Do you know why? Because my mind's 
at rest. I’ve decided to accept vour offer 


to expe priment with me—the offer vou made 
last summer. | 

‘And my terms?” 
not int ened by her announcement. 

‘And your terms,” assented she. ** You 
are free to stop whenever the whim strikes 
you; I must do exactly as vou bid. What 
do you wish me to do?” 

“Nothing at present,” 
will let you know.” 

She was disapp« inted. She had assume: 
that something —something new and inte 
esting, probably irritating, perh: ips enrag 
ing, would occur at once. His in 
his putting off to a future time, which his 
manner made seem most hazily indefinite, 
gave her the foolish and collapsing sense ot 
having broken through an open door 


ditference, 


VII 

THE first of September they went up to 
town. Stanley left at once for his annual 
shooting trip; Donald Keith disappeared, 
saying—as was his habit—neither what he 
was about nor when he would be seen again. 
Mrs. Brindley summoned her pupils and her 
musical friends. Mildred resumed the les 
sons With Jennings. There was no doubt 
about it, she had astonishingly improved 
during the summer. There had come—or, 
rather, had come back—into her voice the 
birdlike qua lity, ree; 
that had not been there since her father’s 
death and the family’s downfall. She wa 
gad that her arrangement with Donald 
Keith was of such a nature that she wi 
really not er to go on with it if 
should ¢ come back and remind her o 
what she had S aid, Now that Jenning rs Was 
enthusiastic fiving just and deserved 
praise, as her own ear and Mrs. Brindley 
assured her, she was angry at herself i 
having tolerated Keith’s frankness, his 
solence, his insulting and contemptuous 
denials of her ability. She was impatient 
to see him, that she might put him down. 
She said to Jennings, 


joyous, spontaneous, 


] 


* You think I can make a career?”’ 

‘There isn’t any doubt in my mind now,” 
replied he. ‘* You ought to be one of the 
few great lyric sopranos within five years.” 

‘A man, this summer—a really unusual 
man in some ways—told me there was no 
hope for me.” 

‘A singing teacher?” 

‘No, a lawyer. A Mr. 
Keith.” 

“Tve heard of him,” id Jennings. 
‘His mother us colora- 
tura of twenty vei 


Mildred was 


Keith—Donald 


astounded 

sin” music.” 

lied Jenni Ings ‘He lived 
“hia uly, I believe, until he was 


1 she died. You sang 


il ired said hesitatingly. 


inings an 


l 
neta zled 


his expression 
made Miul- 
why ie had been so re- 
luctant to confess. ee did not pursue 
the subject, but abruptly began the 
That day and several days thereafter he 
put her to tests he had never used before. 
She saw that he was searching for something 
for the flaw implied in the adverse ver- 
dict of the son of Lucia Rivi. She was 
enormously relieved when he gave over the 
search without having found the tlaw. She 
felt that Donald Keith’s verdict had been 
proved false or at least faulty. Yet she 
was not wholly reassured, 3 an tin 
to time she suspected that Je nnings had not 
been, either. 

Soon the g aiety of the 
and spring was in full swing again. 
did not return, did not write, and 
Brindley inquir ed and 
Mildred vithenthusiasm, wi 
presently v 
—, that Keith 
» him listen to her, force him t: 
i.ught a slight cold, neglected it, ae 
to sing itaway. Her ae e lett he hea 
Oo if nnings as usual t 


found herselt able to “ee a, 


? less« mn. 


. preceding winter 
Keith 
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rl ced \ 
vith confidence. Sh 


] “An . 
would come; 


She went 
She told him her ] 
Said he: 
‘Begin! Let’s hear. 
le a few dismal attempts, stopped 
short, and, half laughing, half ashamed, 
faced him for the a she knew would be 


forthcoming. Now, sO happened that 
Jennings was in a 


She made 
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Jennings was in a frightful humor that day, and it was with Mildred that the explosion came. When # 
shouted, storming up and down. “You fool! You can't sing! Keith was right. You 
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one of those humors in which the most 
prudent lose their self-control—and it was 
with Mildred that the explosion came. When 


’ked at him, she was horrified to see a 
distorted and discolored by sheer rage. 
‘You fool!”’ he shouted, storming up and 
“You fool! You can’t sing! Keith 
was right. You wouldn’t do even for a 
church choir. You can’t be relied on. 
VOIC ts no 


down. 


Chere’s nothing behind your 
strength, no endurance, no brains. No 
brains. Do you hear?—no brains, I say!” 


Mildred was terrified. She had seen him 
in tantrums before, but always there had 
been a judicious reserving of part of the 
truth. Instead of resenting, instead of 
flashing eye or quivering lips, Mildred sat 
there and with white face and dazed eyes 
stared straight before her. Jennings raved 
ind roared himself out. As he came to his 
senses from this debauch of truth-telling his 
first thought was how expensive it might be. 
Thus, long before there was any outward 
sign that the storm had passed, the ravings, 
the insults were shrewdly tempered with 
qualifyings. lf she kept on catching these 
colds, if she did not obey his instructions, 
she might put off her début for years—for 
three years, for two years at least. But the 
misc hief had been done. The girl did not 
rouse. 

‘No use to go on to- day,” he 

the pretense at last rumblings of an ex- 


» said grufily 


piring storm. 

‘Nor any other day,” said Mildred. 

She stood and straightened herself. Her 
face was beautiful rather than lovely. Its 
pallor, its strong lines, the melancholy in- 
tensity of the eyes, made her seem more 
the woman fully developed, less, far less 
the maturing girl. 

‘Nonsense!”’ scolded Jennings. “But 
no more colds like that. They impair the 
quality of the 

‘T have no voice,” 
the truth.” 

Jennings was inwardly cursing his insane 
temper. In about the kindliest tone he had 
ever used with her, he said: 

‘My dear Miss Stevens, 
condition to judge to-day. Come back to- 
morrow. Do something for that cold to- 
night. Clear out the throat—and come back 
to-morrow. You will see.” 

‘Yes, I know those tricks,”’ said she, with 
a sad little smile. “‘You can make a crow 
to sing. But you told me the truth.” 


ve vice.” 


said the girl. ‘T see 


you are in no 


seen 
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She Paid 


‘To-morrow,’ he cried ee iving 
her an encouraging pat on the shoulder. 
He knew the folly of talking too much, the 
danger of confirming her fears by pretending 
to make light of them. ‘A good sleep, and 
to-morrow things will look brighter.” 

He did not like her expression. — It was 
not the one he was used to seeing ii 
vain, “temperamental” pupils of his—the 
downcast vanity that will be up again in a 
few hours. It was rather the expression of 
one who has been finally and forever dis- 
illusioned. 

On her way home she stopped to send 
Keith a telegram, ‘I must see you at once.” 

There were several at the apartment for 
tea, among them Cullan, an amateur vio- 
linist and critic on music whom she especially 
liked. For, instead of the dreamy, romantic 
character his large brown eyes and sensitive 
features suggested, he revealed in talk and 
gaiety free, be it said, 
from boyish silliness—that was most in- 
fectious. His was one of those souls that 
put us in the mood to laugh at all serious- 
ness, to forget all else in the supreme fact 
of the reality of existence. He made her 
forget that day—forget until Keith’s an- 
swering telegram interrupted, ‘Next Mon- 
day afternoon.” 

A week less a day away! She shrank and 
trembled at the prospect of relying upon 
herself alone for six long days. Every prop 
had been taken away from her—even the 
dubious prop of the strange, unsatisfactory 
Keith. For had he not failed her? She had 
said “must” and ‘tat once”; and he had 
responded with three words of curt refusal. 

After dinner Stanley unexpectedly ap- 
peared. He hardly waited for the necessary 


1 
those 


actions a b« yyish 


formalties of the greeting before he said to 
Mrs. Brindley: 

“T want to see Mildred alone. I know 
you won’t mind, Mrs. Brindley. It’s very 


important.” He laughed nervously but 
cheerfully. “And in a few minutes I'll call 
you in. I think Til have something inter- 
esting to tell you. 

Mrs. Brindley laughed. With her cup o/ 
ifter-dinner coffee she moved toward the 
door, saying gaily to Mildred 

“T’ll be in the next room. If you scream 
I shall hear. So don’t be alarmed.” 

Stanley closed the door, turned beaming 
upon Mildred. Said he: 

‘Here’s my news. 
her divorce.” 


My missus has got 
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iving Mildred started up. 
loulder, “Yes, the real thing,” he 
ich, the assured her. ‘Of course 
tending I knew what was doing. 
ep. and But 1 kept mum—didn't 
| want to say anything to 
It was vou till I could say every- 
n those thing. Mildred, I'm free. 
is—the We can be married to- 
i in a morrow, if you will.” 
sion of “Then you know about 
cr dis- me?” said she, confused. 

On the way I stopped in 

O send to see Keith. He told me 
once,” about that skunk—told me 
ent for vou were free, too.”’ 
Ir vio- ~ Mildred slowly sat down. 
CC ially Her elbows rested upon the 
mantic table. There was her bare 
nsitive forearm, slender and round, 
lk and and her long graceful fin- 
t said, vers lay against her cheek. 
st in- Che light from above re- 
s that flected charm- 
srious- ingly from 
ie fact the soft waves 
le her =>. and curves of 
’S an- 8. * her hair. 


Mon- a —, “Vou re 
iad 4 lovely = sim- 


ik and ply lovely!” 





upon cried Stanley. 
y prop ‘*Mildred 
n the darling — you 
ictory will marry me, 
1e had won't vou2 You can go right 
c had on with the career, if you like. 
fusal, In fact, I'd rather you would, 
y ap- for I'm frightfully proud of 
ae your voice. And I’ve changed 
aid to i lot since I became sine erely in- 
terested in you. The other sort 
know of life and people don’t amuse 
> Very me any more. Mildred, say 
y but you'll marry me. I'll make you 
I call ‘ ef happy as the days are long.” 
inter- She moved slightly. Her 
: hand dropped to the table. 
up ol ‘I guess I came down on you 
1 the too suddenly,” said he. ‘You 
; look a bit 
ream dazed.” 
: “No, Fm 
ming not dazed.” 
replied she. 
5 gol Mey 


Miuidred started up * Then you know about me? ey Til call Mrs. Brindley in, 


said she, confused andwe'll all three talk it over.” 
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Please don't,” said she. “Ive got to 
think it o for myselt 
. ] here icn't 1 ne lea ”’ h 
I] kne tnere Isnt any one else, lt 
Ve So, I sur dead sure, Mil- 
dred, tl I can teach vou to love me 
She looked at him ple: idingly. ‘I dont 
have to answer right away? 


“Certainly not,” laughed he. *‘ But why 
shouldn't you? What is there 
getting married? Nothing. \nd every- 
thing for it. Our marriage will straighten 

ut all the—the little difficulties, and you 
can go ahead with the singing and not 
ee about money, or what people might 
say, or any of those things.’ 

T I’ve got to think about it, Stanley,” 
she said gently. ‘I want to do the decent 
thing by you and by myself.” 

‘You're afraid I'll interfere in the career 
won't want you to go on? Mildred, 
swear ’m—” . 

‘It isn’t that,” she interrupted, her color 
high. ‘The truth is She faltered, came 
to. Paull stop Yh, Lean’t talk about 
it to-night.’ 

‘To. morrow!’ he suggested. 

I—don’t know,” she stammered. 
haps to-morrow. But it may be 
three days.” 

Stanley looked crestfallen. ‘* That hurts, 
Mildred,” he said. “I was so full of it, so 
inxious to be entirely happy, and I thought 
you'd fall right in with it. Something to 
do with money? You're horribly sensitive 
ibout money, dear. I like that in you, of 
course. Not many women would have 
been as square, would have taken as little 
and worked hard—and thought and cared 
about nothing but making good. By Jove. 
it's no wonder I’m crazy about 
youl’? 

She was flushed and trembling. ‘* Don’t,” 
she pleaded. ‘* You’re beating me down into 


1] 


cried.“ 


**'Per- 
two or 


stark 


the dust. I-—I’m She started up. ‘I 
can’t talk to-night. I might say things 
I'd be—I can’t talk about it. I must 


She pressed her lips together and _ fled 
through the hall to her own room, to shut 
and lock herself in. He stared in amaze- 
When he ‘rei the meee sound of 
the turning key he dropped to a chair again 
ind laughed. (¢ oa women were queer 
creatures —always doing what one didn’t 
expect. Still, in the end—well, a sensible 
woman knew a good chance to marry and 
There was no doubt a good deal 
in Mildred’s delicacy as t 
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little library, opened it when permissk 
came in Cyrilla’s voice. 
‘Well,’ said he, as he lit a cigarett 


dropped the match into the big copper ash- 
‘Tl bet you can’t guess what I’ 
been up to.” 

‘Making love to Miss Stevens,” re 
she. ‘And very foolish it is of you. §S 


be yW l, 


led 


I 
he s 


got a steady head—in that way.” 
‘You're mighty right,” said he heartily 


‘And I admire her for that more than for 
anything else. I'd trust her anywhere.” 

“Yor Vre paying yourself a high compli- 
ment,” laughed (¢ ‘yrill bs: 


‘How’s that?” 
I’m a bit slow.’ 


too subtle for me. 

Mrs. Brindley decided against explaining 
It was not wise to risk raising an unjust 
doubt in the mind of a man who fancied 
that a woman who resisted him would be 
adamant to every other man. n lve 


got to guess again?” 


‘Your 


inquired he. 


said she. 


‘lve been asking her to marry me, 
said Stanley, who could contain it n 
longer. ‘‘She hasn’t accepted me—in s 
many words, but I’ve hopes that it’ 


come out all right.” 

‘Naturally,’ commented Cyrilla dryly 

‘I know I’m not—not objectionable ti 
her. And how I do love her!” He settled 
himself at his ease. ‘IT can’t believe it’s 
really me. I never thought I'd marry— 
jus st for love. Did you?” 

‘You're very self-indulgent,” said Cyrilla 

‘You mean I’m marrying her because I 
can’t get her any other way. There’s wher 
vou’re wrong, Mrs. I Brindley. I’m marrying 
her bec: iuse I don’t w ant her any « ‘ther wi Ay 
That’s why I know it’s love. I ‘didn’t think 
I was capable of it. ‘But here 1 am, all 
for one woman. And ical I can’t ex- 
plain it to myself. She’s pretty, lovely, «1 
trancing sometimes. She has oh irm, grace 
sweetness. She dresses well and carries her- 
self with a kind of sweet haughtiness. Sh 
looks as if she knew a lot—and nothing bad 
Do you know, I can’t imagine her having 
been married to that beast! I’ve tried t 
imagine it. I simply can’t.” 

‘I shouldn't try if I were you,” 
Brindley. 
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As Mrs. Brindley closed the front door upon Baird, Mildred’s door opened, and Mildred, a dressing-robe 
over her nightgown and her little feet in slippers, came down the hall 659 
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* But I was talking about why I love her. 
Does this bore you?” 

‘A little,” laughed Cyrilla. “Ud rather 
hear some man talking about my charms. 
But goon. You are amusing, in a way.” 

“Tl wagerlam. You never thought I’d 
I believed I was immune—vac- 
cinated against it. I thought I knew all the 
tricks and turns of the sex. Yet here I am!” 

“What do you think caught you?” 

“That's the mystery. It’s simply that 
I can’t do without her. Everything she 
looks and says and does interests me more 
than anything else in the world. And when 
I’m not with her I’m wishing I were and 
wondering how she’s looking or what she’s 
saying or doing. You don't think she'll 
refuse me?” This last with real anxiety. 

‘T haven’tanidea,” replied Mrs. Brindley. 
“‘She’s peculiar. In some moods she would. 
In others,she couldn’t. And I’ve never been 
able to settle to my satisfaction which kind 
of mood was the real Mary Stevens.” 
is queer, isn't said Stanley 
thoughtfully. “But I’ve told her she’d be 
free to go on with her career. Fact is, I 
want her to do it.” 

Mrs. Brindley’s eyes twinkled. ‘You 
hink it would justify you to your set in 
marrying her, if she made a great hit?” 

Stanley blushed ingenuously. “I'll not 
deny that has something to do with it,” he 
admitted. “And why not?” 

“Why not, indeed?” said she. “But, 
after she had made the hit, you’d want her 
to quit the stage and take her place in 
society. Isn’t that so?” 

‘You are a keen one,” exclaimed he ad- 
miringly. “But I didn't say that to her. 
And you won’t; will you?” 

“It’s hardly necessary to ask that,” said 
Mrs. Brindley. ‘Now, suppose You 
don’t mind my talking about this 

“What I want,” replied he. 
talk or think anything but her.” 

‘Now, suppose she shouldn't make a hit. 
Suppose she should fail—should not develop 
reliable voice enough?” 


be caught. 
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“She she?” 


“T ‘can't 


Stanley looked frightened. “But she 
can't fail,” he cried with over-energy. 


‘“There’s no question about her voice.” 

‘I understand,” Mrs. Brindley hastened 
to say. “IT was simply making conversa- 
tion with her as the subject.” 

“Oh, I see.” Stanley settled 

“Suppose she should prove not to be a 
what then?” persisted Cyrilla. 


1 7 
Dack. 


great artist 
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‘The fact that she’s a great artist— that’s 
part of her,” said Baird. ‘If she weren't a 
great singer, she wouldn't be she 
you see?”’ 

“Yes, I see,” said Mrs. Brindley with an 
ironic sadness which she indulged 
because there was no danger of his 
standing. 

*b don’t exactly love her because she 
amounts to a lot—or is sure to,’’ pursued 
he, vaguely dissatisfied with himself. “It's 
just as she doesn’t care for me because I’ye 
got the means to take care of her right, yet 
that’s part of me—and she'd not be able to 
marry me if I hadn't. Don't you see?” 

“Yes, I see,” said Mrs. Brindley, with 
more irony and less sadness. 
Ways some reason besides love.” 

“T’d say there’s always some reason fot 
love,” said Baird. ‘You don’t doubt that 
I love her?” he went on. “Why should] 
ask her to marry me if I didn’t?” 

“T suppose that settles it,’’ said Cyrilla. 

“Of course it does,”’ declared he. 

lor an hour he sat there, talking on, most 
of it a pretty dull kind of drivel. Mrs, 
Brindley listened patiently, because she 
liked him and because she had nothing else 
to do until bedtime. At last he rose witha 
long sigh and said, 

“*T guess I might as well be going.”’ 

‘She'll not come in again to-night,” said 
Cyrilla slyly. 

He laughed. ‘ You are a good one. J'll 
own up, I’ve been staying on partly in the 
hope that she’d come back. But it’s beena 
great joy to talk to you about her. I know 
you love her, too.” 

“Ves, I’m extremely fond of her,” said she. 
“T’ve not known many women—many peo- 
ple without petty mean tricks. She’s one.” 

“Tsn’t she, though?” exclaimed he. 

“T don’t mean she’s perfect,’’ said Mrs. 
Brindley. ‘I don’t even mean that she’s as 
angelic as you think her. I’d not like her 
if she were. But she’s a very superior kind 
of human.” 

She was tired of him now, and she got 
him out speedily. As she closed the front 
door upon him, Mildred’s door, down the 
hall, opened. Her head appeared, an inquir- 
ing look upon her face. Mrs. Brindley nod- 
ded. Mildred, her hair done close to her 
head, a dressing-robe over her nightgown 
and her little bare feet in slippers, came 
down the hall. She coiled herself up ina 
big chair in ihe library. 
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He told you?” she said to Mrs. Brindley. 
“Yes,” replied Cyrilla. 

He has put me in a peculiar position,” 
said Mildred. ‘‘Or, rather, I have let my 
self drift into a peculiar position. For | 
think you’re right in saying that oneself is 
always to blame. Won't you let me talk 
about it to you, please? I know you hate 
confidences. But I’ve got to—to talk. I'd 
like you to advise me, if youcan. But even 
if you don’t, it'll do me good to say things 
aloud.” 

“Often one sees more clearly,” 
tilla’s reply—non-committal, 
couraging. 

“T'm free to marry him,” Mildred went 
on. “That is, Um not married. Ud rather 
not explain—’’ 

“Don’t,” said Mrs. 
necessary.” 

“You know that it’s Stanley who has been 
lending me the money to live on while | 
study. Well, trom the beginning I’ve been 
afraid I'd find myself in a difficult position.” 

aturally,”” said Mrs. Brindley, as she 
paused. 

“But I've always expected it to come in 
another way—not about marriage, but 

“T understand,” said Mrs. Brindley. 

Mildred nodded. ** But this is worse thar 
I expected—much worse.”’ 

“T hadn’t thought of that,” said Cyrilla. 
“Yes, you're right. If he had hinted the 
ther thing, you could have pretended not 
tounderstand. If he had suggested it, you 
could have made him feel cheap and mean.” 

“T did,” said Mildred. “He has been 
really wonderful—better than almost any 
man would have been—more considerate 
than I deserved. And I took advantage 
of it.” 

“A woman has to,” said Cyrilla. ** The 
fight between men and women is so un 
equal.” 

“I took advantage of him,” repeated 
Mildred. ‘‘And he apologized, and I—I 
went on taking the money. I didn’t know 
what else to do. Isn’t that dreadful?” 

“Nothing to be proud of,” said Cyrilla 
“But a very usual transaction.” 

“And then,” pursued Mildred, “I disco 
ered that [—that I'd not be able to make a 
career. But still I kept on, though I’ve 
been trying to force myself to—to show 
some pride and self-respect. I discoverecl 
itonly a short time ago, and it wasn’t really 
until to-day that I was absolutely sure.”’ 


Was Cy 


vet not di-- 


Brindley. “It’s 
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You are sure?” 

*Phere’s hardly a doubt,” replied Mil- 
dred. ‘But never mind that now. I’ve 
got to make a living at something, and while 
I'm learning whatever it is, I’ve got to have 
money to live on. And I can get it only 
from him. Now, he asks me to marry him. 
He wouldn't ask me it he didn’t think I was 
going to be a great singer. He doesn’t 
know it, but I do.” 

Mrs. Brindley smiled sweetly. 

‘And he thinks that I love him, also. 
If [ accept him, it will be under doubly false 
pretenses. If I refuse him I’ve got to stop 
taking the money.” 

\ long silence; then Mrs. Brindley said: 
*Women—the good ones, too—often feel 
that they've a right to treat men as men 
treat them. I think almost any woman 
would feel justified in putting off the crisis.” 

‘You mean, I might tell him I'd give him 
my answer when I was independent and 
had paid back? 

Cyrilla nodded. 

“T had thought of that,’ said Mildred. 
But—I doubt if he’d tolerate it. Also”’ 
he laughed with the peculiar intonation 
that accompanies the lifting of the veil over 
a deeply and carefully hidden corner of one’s 
secret self—* Tam afraid. If I don’t marry 
him in a few weeks, or months at most, he’ll 
probably find out that I shall never be a 
creat singer, and then I’d not be able to 
marry him if I wished to.” 

“He zs a temptation,” said Cyrilla. 
* That is, his money is—and he personally 
is very nice.” 

“T married a man I didn’t care for,” 
pursued Mildred. “I don’t want ever to do 
that again. It is—even in the best circum- 
stances—not agreeable, not as simple as 
it looks to the inexperienced girls who are 
always doing it.” 

“Still, a woman can endure that sort of 
thing,” said Mrs. Brindley, ‘unless she 
happens to be in love with another man.” 
She was observing the unconscious Mildred 
narrowly, a state of inward tension and ex- 
citement hinted in her face, but not in her 
voice. 

*That’s just it,” said Mildred, her face 
carefully averted. “‘I—I happen to be in 
love with another man.” 

A spasm of pain crossed Cyrilla’s face. 
‘‘A man who cares nothing about me 
and never will. He’s just a friend—so 
much the friend that he couldn’t possibly 
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think of me as—as a woman, needing him, 
and wanting him’’—her eyes were on fire 
now, and a soft glow had come into her 
cheeks—‘‘and never daring to show it be- 
cause if I did he would fly and never let 
me see him again.” 

Cyrilla Brindley’s face was tragic as she 
looked at the beautiful girl, so gracefully 
adjusted to the big chair. She sighed cov- 
ertly. ‘You are lovely,” she said, ‘‘and 
young—above all, young.” 

‘This man is peculiar,” replied Mildred 
forlornly. ‘Anyhow, he doesn’t want me. 
He knows me for the futile, weak, worth- 
less creature I am. He saw through my 
bluff, even before I saw through it myself. 
If it weren’t for him, I could go ahead—do 
the sensible thing—do as many women do. 
But—” She came to a full stop. 

“Love is a woman’s sense of honor,” 
said Cyrilla softly. ‘*We’re merciless and 
unscrupulous — anything — everything — 
where we don’t love. But where we do love, 
we'll go farther for honor than the most 
honorable man. That’s why we’re both 
worse and better than men—and seem to be 
so contradictory and puzzling.” 


“Yd do anything for him,’ said Mil- 


dred. She smiled drearily. ‘‘ And he wants 
nothing.” 


She had nothing more to say. She had 
talked herself out about Stanley, and her 
mind was now filled with thoughts that 
could not be spoken. As she rose to go to 
bed, she looked appealingly at Cyrilla. 
Then, with a sudden and shy rush she 
flung her arms round her and kissed her. 
“Thank you—so much,” she said. ‘* You’ve 
done me a world of good. Saying it all out 
loud before you has made me see. I know 
my own mind now.” 

She did not note the pathetic tenderness 
of Cyrilla’s face as she said, ‘‘Good night, 
Mildred.” But she did note the use of her 
first name—and her own right first name 
for the first time since they had known each 
other. 

She embraced and 
“Good night, Cyrilla,”’ 





kissed her again. 
she said gratefully. 


As she entered Jennings’ studio the next 
day he looked at her; and when Jennings 
looked, he saw—as must anyone who lives 
well by playing upon human nature. He 
did not like her expression. She did not 
habitually smile; her light-heartedness, her 
optimism, did not show themselves in that 
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inane way. But this seriousness of hers was 
of a new kind, of the kind that bespeaks 
sobriety and saneness of soul. And that kind 
of seriousness—the deep, inward gravity of 
a person whose days of trifling with them- 
selves and with the facts of life, and of be- 
ing trifled with, are over—would have im- 
pressed Jennings equally had she come in 
laughing, had her every word been jest. 

‘No, I didn’t come for a lesson—at least 
not the usual kind,” said she. 

He was not one to yield without a struggle. 
Also he wished to feel his way to the mean- 
ing of this new mood. He put her music 
on the rack. “We'll begin where we—’’ 

‘This half-hour of your time is mine, is it 
not?” said she quietly. ‘‘Let’s not waste 
any of it. Yesterday you told me that I 
could not hope to make a career because my 
voice is unreliable. Why is it unreliable?” 

‘Because you have a delicate throat,” 
replied he, yielding at once where he in- 
stinctively knew he could not win. 

“Then why can I sing so well 
times?” 

“Because your throat is in good con- 
dition some days—in perfect condition.” 

‘It’s the colds then?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Tf I did not catch colds—if I kept per- 
fectly well—could I rely on my voice?” 

‘“‘But that’s impossible,” said he. 

“Why?” 

‘““You’re not strong enough.” 

“Then I haven’t the physical strength for 
a career?” 

“That—and also you are lacking in mus- 
cular development. But after several years 
of lessons—” 

“Tf I developed my muscles—if I became 
strong—”’ 

“‘Most of the great singers have come from 
the lower classes—from the people who do 
manual labor. They did manual labor in 
their youth. You girls of the better class 
have to overcome that handicap.” 

‘But so many of the great singers are 
fat.” 

“Yes, and under that fat you'll find great 
ropes of muscle—like a blacksmith’s. 

‘What Keith meant,” she said. “I won- 
der— Why do I catch cold so easily? Why 
do I almost always have a slight catch in 
the throat ? Have you noticed that I nearly 
always haveto clear my throat just a little?” 

Her expression held him. He hesitated, 
tried to evade, gave it up. ‘Until that 
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passes, you can never hope to be a thor- I want to be able to sing it as well as 

oughly reliable singer,” said he. possible.” ; 
“That is, I can’t hope to make a career?” He looked searchingly at her. “If you 
His silence was assent. wish,” said he. ‘But I doubt if you'll be 
“But I have the voice?’’ she queried. able to sing at all.” 


“You have the voice,” he admitted “On the contrary, my cold is entirely 

“An unusual voice?” she persisted. 

“Ves, but not so unusual as might 
be thought. As a matter of fact, 
there are thousands of fine voices 
The trouble is in reliability. Only a 
few are reliable.” 

She nodded slowly and 
thoughtfully. ‘I begin to 
understand what Mr. Keith 
meant, she said. ‘I be- 
in to see What I have 
todo, and how—how 
impossible 16 1S.”” 

“By no means,”’ 
declared Jennings. 

“Tf I did not think 
otherwise, I'd not 
be giving my time to 








you.’ 
She looked at him 
gravely. His eyes 


shifted, then returned 
defiantly, aggressive- 
ly. She said: 

“You can’t help me 
to what I want. So 
this is my last lesson 
—for the present. I 
may come back some 
day—when Iam ready 
for what you have to 
give.” 

“You are going to 
give up?” 

“Oh, no—oh, dear 
me, no,” replied she. 
“I realize that 
you're laughing in 
your sleeve as Isay 
so, because you 
think I'll never get 
anywhere. But you 
—and Mr. Keith 
may be mistaken.’’ 
She drew from her muff a 
piece of music—the “‘ Batti 
Batti” from “Don Gio- 
vanni.” “Tf you please,” 
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gone,” replied she. “T had an exciting 
evening, I doctored myself before I went to 
bed, and three or four times in the night. 
I found, this morning, that I could sing.” 

And it was so. Never had she sung bet- 
ter. “Like a true artist!’’ he declared with 
an enthusiasm that had a foundation of 
sincerity. ‘You know, Miss Stevens, you 
came very near to having that rarest of all 
gifts—a naturally placed voice. If you 
hadn’t had singing teachers as a girl to make 
you self-conscious and to teach you wrong, 
you'd have been a wonder.” 

“T may get it back,” said Mildred. 

“That never happens,” replied he. 
I can almost do it.” 

He coached her for half an hour straight 
ahead, sending the next pupil into the ad- 
joining room—an_ unprecedented  trans- 
gression of routine. He showed her for the 
first time what a teacher he could be, when 
he wished. There was an astonishing dif- 
ference between her first singing of the song 
and her sixth and last. She thanked him 
and then put out her hand, saying, 

“This is a long good-by.”’ 

“To-morrow,” replied he, ignoring her 
hand. 

“No. My money is all gone. Besides, I 
have no time for amateur trifling.”’ 

“Your lessons are paid for until the end 
of the month. This is only the nineteenth.” 

“Then you are so much in.” Again she 
put out her hand. 

He took it. ‘“ Youowe mean explanation.” 

She smiled mockingly. ‘As a friend of 
mine says, don’t ask questions to which you 
already know the answer.” 

And she departed, the smile still on her 
charming face, but the new seriousness be- 
neathit. As she had anticipated, she found 
Stanley Baird waiting for her in the draw- 
ing-room of the apartment. Being by habit 
much interested in his own emotions and not 
at all in the emotions of others, he saw only 
the healthful radiance the sharp October 
air had put into her cheeks and eyes. Cer- 
tainly, to look at Mildred Gower was to get 
no impression of lack of health and strength. 
Her glance wavered a little at sight of him, 
then the expression of firmness came back. 

“You look like that picture you gave me 
a long time ago,” said he. “Do you remem- 
ber it?” 

She did not. 

“Tt has a—different expression,” he 
went on. ‘I don’t think I’d have noticed 
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it but for Keith. I happened to show it to 
him one day, and he stared at it in that way 
he has—you know?” : 

“Yes, I know,” said Mildred. She was 
seeing those uncanny, brilliant, penetrat- 
ing eyes, in such startling contrast to the 
calm, lifeless coloring and classic chiseling 
of features. 

“And after a while he said, ‘So, that’s 
Miss Stevens!’ And I asked him what he 
meant, and he took one of your later photos 
and put the two side by side. To my notion 
the latter was a lot the more attractive, for 
the face was rounder and softer and didn’t 
have a certain kind of—well, hardness, as 
if you had a will and could ride rough- 
shod. Not that you look so frightfully un- 
attractive.” 

“T remember the picture,” interrupted 
Mildred. “It was taken when I was twenty 
—just after an illness.” 

“The face was thin,” said Stanley. 
‘Keith called it a ‘give away.’” 

“T’d like to see it,” said Mildred. 

“T’ll try to find it. But I’m afraid I can’t. 
I haven’t seen it since I showed it to Keith, 
and when I hunted for it the other day, it 
didn’t turn up. I’ve changed valets several 
times in the last six months—” 

But Mildred had ceased listening. Keith 
had seen the picture, had called it a “give 
away,” had been interested in it—and the 
picture had disappeared. She laughed at 
her own folly, yet she was glad Stanley had 
given her this chance to make up a silly day- 
dream. She waited until he had exhausted 
himself on the subject of valets, their drunk- 
enness, their thievish habits, their incom- 
petence, then she said, 

“IT took my last lesson from Jennings 
to-day.” 

“What’s the matter? Do you want to 
change? You didn’t say anything about 
it. Isn’t he good?” 

“Good enough. But I’ve discovered that 
my voice isn’t reliable, and unless one has a 
reliable voice there’s no chance for a grand- 
opera career—or for comic opera, either.” 

Stanley was straightway all agitation and 
protest. ‘Who put that notion in your 
head? There’s nothing in it, Mildred. Jen- 
nings is crazy about your voice, and he 
knows.” 

“Jennings is after the money,’ replied 
Mildred. “What I’m saying is the truth. 
Stanley, our beautiful dream of a career has 
winked out.” 


_————— 
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The expression of his face was most 
revealing. 

“And,” she went on, ‘I’m not going to 
take any more of your money—and, of 
course, I'll pay back what I've borrowed 
when I can’’— she smiled—“‘ which may not 
be very soon.” 

“What's all this about, anyhow?” de- 
manded he. ‘“‘I don’t see any sign of it in 
your face. You wouldn't take it so coolly it 
it were so.” 

“T don’t understand why I’m not wring- 
ing my hands and weeping,” replied she. 
“Every few minutes I tell myself that | 
ought to be. But I stay quite calm. I 
suppose I’m—-sort of stupefied.”” 

“Do you really mean that you've given 
up?” cried he. 

“Tt’s no use to waste the money, Stanley. 
I’ve got the voice, and that’s what deceived 


us all. But there’s nothing dehind the 
voice. With a greatsinger the greatness 


is in what’s behind the voice, not in the 
voice itself.” 

“T don’t believe a word of it,” cried he 
violently. ‘* You’ve been discouraged by a 
little cold. Everybody has colds. Why, in 
this climate the colds are always getting the 
Metropolitan singers down.” 

“But they’ve got strong throats, and my 
throat’s delicate.” 

“You must go to a better climate. You 
ought to be abroad, anyhow. That was 
part of my plan—for us to go abroad”’ 
he stopped in confusion, reddened, went 
bravely on—‘‘and you to study there and 
make your début.” 

Mildred shook her head. ‘That’s all 
over,” said she. “I’ve got to change my 
plans entirely.” 

“You're a little depressed, that’s all. 
For a minute you almost convinced me. 
What a turn you did give me! I forgot how 
your voice sounded the last time I heard it. 
No, you’d not be so calm, if you didn’t know 
everything was all right.” 

Her eyes lit up with siv humor. ~* Per- 
haps I’m calm because I feel that my 
future is secure as your wife. What more 
could a woman ask?” 

He forced an uncomiortable laugh. “Of 
course—of course,” he said with a painful 
effort to be easy and jocose. 

“I knew you’d marry me, even if I 
couldn’t sing a note. I knew your beliei 
in my career had nothing to do with it.” 


He hesitated, blurted out the truth. 
‘Speaking seriously, that isn’t quite so,” 
said he. ‘I’ve got my heart set on your 
making a great tear—and I know you'll do 


And if you knew I wouldn't, you’d not 
want to marry me?” 

‘I don’t say that,” protested he. “How 
can I say how I'd feel toward you if you 
were different?” 

She nodded. *That’s sensible, and it’s 
candid,” she said. She laid her hand im- 
pulsively on his arm. ‘I do like you, Stan- 
ley. You have got such a lot of good quali- 
ties. Don’t worry. I’m not going to insist 
on your marrying me.”’ 

“You don’t have to do that, Mildred,” 
said he. “I’m staring, raving crazy about 
you, though I’m a damn fool to let you know 


* Yes, it is foolish,” said she. “If you'd 
kept me worrying Stull, I guess not. 
But it doesn’t matter. You can protest and 
urge all you please, quite safely. I’m not 
going to marry you. Now, let’s talk busi- 
ness.”’ 

*Let’s talk marriage,” said he. ‘“‘I want 
this thing settled. You know you intend to 
marry me, Mildred. Why not say so? 
Why keep me gasping on the hook? It’s 
not fair.” 

They heard the front door open, and the 
rustling of skirts down the hall. Mildred 
called: 

“Mrs. Brindley! Cyrilla!” 

An instant and Cyrilla appeared in the 
doorway. When she and Baird had shaken 
hands, Mildred said: 

“Cyrilla, [I want you to tell the exact, 
honest truth. Is theré any hope for a 
woman with a delicate throat to make a 
grand-opera career?” 

Cyrilla paled, looked pleadingly at Mil- 
dred. 

“Tell him,’’ commanded Mildred. 

“Very little,’ said Mrs. Brindley. 
*But—” 

Don't try to soften it,” interrupted Mil- 
dred. “The truth, the plain truth.” 

“You've no right to draw me into this,” 
cried Cyrilla indignantly, and she started 
to leave the room. 

“[ want him to know,” said Mildred. 
**And he wants to know.” 

“I refuse to be drawn into it,” Cyrilla 
said, and disappeared. 


The next instalment of ‘‘ The Price She Paid’’ will appear in the May issue. 
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Blackie watched Mr. Day calmly until he found the cunningly hidden compartment. and then he walked to 
the window and pulled the crumpled newspaper from its broken pane, as a signal to Wallingford 
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HE man who hailed J. Kutus 
Wallingford as an old friend wa- 
small and stooped and wizened, 
but his wrinkle-framed old eyes 

had a spark in them. 

Wallingford shook the 
with a cordiality which was purely habitual, 
and examined the stranger with cautious 
perplexity as he sat opposite in one of the 
leather chairs of the smoking-compartment. 
“Vou have the advantage of me,” he con- 
fessed reservedly, wondering whether hi 
enforced traveling companion had know: 
him as a benefactor, or otherwise. 

The man laughed; a little crackling laugh 
which ended in a cough. ‘I fool all the 
boys,” he boasted. ‘I’m so ready for the 
morgue that undertakers follow me home 
to get my address,’ and he laughed again, 
as if that were the best joke in the world. 
“I'm Dollar Bill.” 

Wallingford, both shocked and startled, 
scrutinized him again, incredulously. Why, 
Dollar Bill, whose specialty had been saw- 
dust money. had been a roly-poly little chap 
who should have stayed the same age until 
he failed to hear **ten.”’ ** You don’t pass 
with me,” puzzled Wallingford. ‘The Dol- 
lar Bill I knew would still be crisp.” 

The other put his hand on his chest and 
laughed again. **{ make ‘em all think I'm 
acounterfeij,” he stated. ‘ Do you remem- 
ber the a the gook from Carson City 
passed me this souvenir?” and he exhibited 
a4 Wrist across which was a ragged seam. 

Wallingford looked into the still zestful 

“Tt’s Dol- 


pre tered hat 


eyes, and shook his head sadly. 
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ight, I zuess,” he acknowledged, 
rt by the discovery. **What tore you?”’ 
[ was bogus, and the government put a 
tumponime,”’ replied the frayedone. “They 
laid me away fora ten-stretch, Jim, and they 
took out of me everything I ever had. In 
place of it, they gave me the ‘cunny.’”’ 

Wallingford, who was physically sensitive 
to a high degree, hastened to change that 
tbject. “Happy news,” he 
commented. ‘I suppose you’ve dropped 
the merry little green-goods game to which 
you were such an ornament.” 

* Cold,” coughed Dollar Bill. 
eraft forever.” 

“What are you doing?” asked Walling- 

rd sympathetically. 

* Manufacturing antique furniture,’’ was 
the cheerful reply, in which there was a note 
of pride. “I learned my trade in the gov- 
‘rnment’s big boarding-house on the island, 
and, if [ do say it myself, there isn’t a man 
business can bore as fine a set of 
as I can, or break a chair leg so 
natural. Why, I've even had my own an- 
brought to me to be restored.” 

vonder you pin bouquets on Bill,” 
Rufus. ‘I suppose there’s a 
good protit in it.” 

‘There would be if I didn’t have to go to 
Texas every winter, to save the piece of a 
lung I have left. Looks as if I’d be late 
this season. My best new plant died, con- 
found him; and I had just salted his shack.” 

“It’s a game I’m not hep to,’ confessed 
Wallingford. ‘‘How.do you lay the pipes 
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“Well, I’ve worked up my own bunk. I 
watch the papers, and, when I see that Mr. 
Pozollop has picked up a prize Pembroke 
highboy in Liberty Center, I hit out for that 
new Yukon on the first rattler, because I 
know that the junk bugs will swarm there 
like mosquitoes around a rain-barrel. I 
locate a brass-necked old farmer, or a thin- 
nosed spinster, or even a thousand-year-old 
nigger mammy living in a shack with all the 
weather-boards loose, and slip them in a 
few choice antiques.” 

““T laugh as follows,” observed Walling- 
ford with profound approbation. ‘TI should 
think these highboy highbrows would have 
some way to tell the real goods from the 
phoney, though.” 

““T meet all tests,” scorned Dollar Bill. 
‘‘I know ’em as soon as they do. My best 
gag, however, is to write, in the bottom of 
the secret drawer: ‘From John to Prudence. 
With a heart full of love, July 4, 1776.’ 
That always fetches ’em.” 

“T suppose that the latest storm-center of 
acute antiquarianism is out this way,” 
judged Wallingford. 

“Piping hot. I got in ahead of Isaac 
Abrahams and Maple-Knot and Company, 
who are my chief competitors in the busi- 
ness. They planted a pie-crust table, here 
and there, and a few Hoppendale dressers; 
and old Henry Crane screwed antique door- 
knockers all over Lafayette; but I got old 
Jonathan Bunker, in near-by Poplarville. 
His was the only rheumatic mansion in the 
county, and he was such a grouch that none 
of the neighbors had been in his house for 
twenty years; so nobody. knew what he had.”’ 

‘You fitted him up right, then ?” 

“From cellar to attic,” boasted Dollar 
Bill, glowing with pride. “Every room in 
his house is filled with priceless antiques, 
with a secret drawer in everything but the 
glassware, and not an unbroken piece in the 
collection. I had the plant all ready for 
opening to the public, had suction-sweepers 
working, reversed, for a week, to get a good 
coating of dust, and had turned two dozen 
spiders loose in each room to put on the 
finishing touches, when old Jonathan, who 
went through every battle of the Civil War 
without a scratch, run-a splinter in his 
thumb and died of lockjaw. Now, every 
stick of furniture I had is in that house. I 
haven’t a scrap of paper to show for it, and 
the Oklahoma heir will probably throw me 
off the place when I put in my bill.”’ 
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“It's a long ways to Texas,’ commiser- 
ated Wallingford. ‘*Why don’t you write 
yourself a note from old Jonathan, acknowl- 
edging his debt? He’ll never dispute it.” 

“T don’t know his handwriting,” com- 
plained Bill. 

“Poplarville!” yelled the brakeman, as 
the engine whistled for down brakes. 

The antique-furniture-maker arose weari- 
ly. ‘Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Lafayette. Theéy tell me it’s a live little 
county-seat with plenty of loose money.” 

‘“Ten miles further on,’’ commented the 
other. “Any particular business there?” 

‘No, just prospecting.” 

“T wish you’d get off and help me collect 
for my antiques,” and the ex-green-goods 
man eyed wistfully the large proportions 
and impressive appearance of his old friend 
Wallingford. 

“T don’t mind if I do,” observed J. Rufus 
carelessly, and he went back to his chair for 
his hand-luggage. 


lI 


LAFAYETTE BUNKER, who was a gaunt 
and clumsy man of queerly knotted muscles, 
stood at the gate of the old Bunker farm and 
acknowledged his identity with gloomy re- 
luctance. ‘‘ Yes, ’mold Jonathan Bunker’s 
nephew,” he stated. ‘Want to talk about 
buying the farm?” 

“No,” denied Dollar Bill, with a hopeless 
intuition. ‘‘I came to see you about some 
antique furniture.” 

“T don’t want to buy none,” immediately 
repudiated Lafayette. “I declare I don’t 
know where old Jonathan got all the worth- 
less trash the house is cluttered up with. 
When I was here, five year ago, he had two 
chairs and a kitchen table and a canvas 
cot.”’ : 

“He got it from me,” explained the worm- 
hole expert; “and here’s the bill for it. I’m 
William J. Shuvit.”’ 

Lafayette Bunker, who had not yet re- 
moved his foot from the lower bar of the 
gate, eyed the document in question with 
careless indifference, but did not take it in 
his hands. 

“That ain’t no proof that Jonathan owed 
it to you,” he uninterestedly argued. 
“Course I don’t say he didn’t, but, if he 
did, you’ll have to collect it the next time 
you see him,” and he laughed silently, like 
a man too stingy to share even a joke. 
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“Very well; Dll have to replevin the 
furniture,’ announced Mr. Shuvit, conceal- 
ing his anger as much as possible. 

“You can do whatever you blame please,” 
granted young Mr. Bunker. “The furni- 
ture’s mine, and I’m goin’ to sell it, if I can 
find anybody fool enough to buy it,” and he 
strolled away in the direction of the disin- 
tegrating old house, pausing to pull a dead 
and decayed weed from the side of the walk. 

“The worst of it is I don’t dare replevin 
it,’ confessed Dollar Bill to Wallingford. 
“The papers would get hold of it, and that 
would ruin my business. I ought to have 
made several thousand dollars on this deal, 
but, in the shape the thing is, I'd have been 
glad to settle for fifteen hundred, and take 
the next train for Texas. Why, confound 
it, Jim, I haven’t any furniture left to sell. 
I used it all in stocking up this place.” 

“You might buy it in at a very cheap 
figure,’ suggested Wallingford. “I say,” 
he called after the retreating heir to the 
Bunker estate. 


Lafayette half turned and bent upon them 
impatient brows. ‘‘Hunh?” he grunted. 

“What will you take for that furniture?” 

The heir from Oklahoma came back im- 
mediately. ‘*What’ll you give?” 

‘A hundred dollars.” 

‘Well, this morning I might have sold it 
to you for that, but I’ve just seen this 
man’s bill, and it says the furniture’s worth 
fifteen hundred; so that’s the price. I ain’t 
lookin’ for any profit. I’m just a plain 
farmer.” 

“T know; I've bought apples from them,” 
chuckled Wallingford. ** Let's see that furni- 
ture.” 

‘Come right in,” invited Mr. Bunker. 

Dollar Bill Shuvit walked reverently into 
the parlor of the old Bunker homestead, and 
surveyed his own creations with the wor- 
shipful pride of a born genius. ‘Look at 
that Scrambleton suite,” he glowed. ‘Did 


you ever see more beautifully threadbare 
upholstering? Look at the mended leg on 
that Stuart table! 


You can see that the 





Lafayette Bunker eyed the document in question with careless indifference, but did not take it in his hands. 
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bottom of the leg is newer wood, and was 
glued on by a dub, say twenty or twenty- 
tive years ago!”’ 

Wallingford looked about him with the 
ippreciation of an artist. The dust of ages 
lay thickly on everything, and the spiders, 
undisturbed for years in the dim light of 
those shuttered rooms, had spun their webs 
vhere they would, even across the pendu- 
um of the long-since-stilled grandfather’s 
lock which glared in at them from the hall. 

“That’s a sure-enough old-timer,” ob- 
served Wallingford, viewing the last-named 
irticle admiringly. 

“Tsn’t it!” 
thusiasm, as Mr. Bunker strode back to his 
kitchen to suppress a boiling tea-pot. ‘I 
uy my works from a maker that can 
scratch a hundred-year-old repair date bet- 
ter than any other man in the business. 
Phere’s a secret drawer up in here.” 

“Vou’re strong for secret drawers,”’ re- 
marked Wallingford, glancing into’ the 
library, where stood an exquisitely inlaid 
nahogany desk which had been painted 
black, with the paint cleverly worn off on 
yne corner to show the vandalized treasure 


agreed Dollar Bill with en 


inderneath. 

““They’re the life of the business, ” cor- 
roborated Mr. Shuvit with professional en- 
thusiasm. 

He led J. Rufus into the dining-room, and 
up-stairs into the bedrooms, and even into 
the attic, extolling the virtues of rare high- 
boys and lowboys and other modern tri- 
umphs of antiquity, and, since Wallingford 
was interested, displaying secret drawers 
ind sliding panels and false bottoms and 
hollow bedposts without number. 

“Well, how’s the furniture?”’ asked Mr. 
Bunker, rejoining them in the front bed- 
room, where Wallingford himself had begun 
to covet a heavy old four-poster which bore 
the marks of two full centuries of dignified 


vear. 
“Tt’s too old-fashioned to be worth 
much,”” decried Wallingford. “I might 


give you the hundred dollars [ first offered 
you for it.” 

“Tt’s worth more than that for lumber,” 
insisted Mr. Bunker. “I’ve heard, too, 
that old-fashioned furniture sometimes 
fetches fancy prices.” 

“When it’s in such rotten repair as this!”’ 
retorted Wallingford indignantly, pointing 
to the carefully sagged bed-rail and to the 


been propped up with an 


jewel-box. 


* Well, it is kind o’ shiftless-looking,”’ ad- 


mitted Mr. Bunker, scratching his head. 
‘I’m willing to knock two hundred and fifty 
dollars for repairs off 0’ what this gentleman 
says the goods is worth.” 

“Twelve hundred and fifty dollars,” 
figured Wallingford. ‘I might buy the 
farm for that, if you'd throw in the hous 
and furniture.” 

* Make it five thousand and [ll go you,” 
otfered Bunker. 


“This isn’t oil-land,”’ derided Wailing- 


tord. ‘How many acres are there to this 
place?” : 

** Twenty.” 

“And it won't grow mullein stalks!” 


scorned Wallingford. ‘Look out of the 
window at those stone-covered hillsides. 
Have you the nerve to want two hundred 
and fifty dollars an acre for this collection of 
pebbles that has too much earth in it to 
even make a good gravel-bank?”’ 

* Seventy-five an acre,”’ amended Bunker. 
‘The house is worth two thousand and the 
furniture fifteen hundred. What did you 
-ay your name was, mister?” ’ 

‘J. Rufus Wallingford,” answered that 
gentleman, feeling that he had better play 
safe on that item. 

“LT thought I heard this other man call 
you that,’’ went on Mr. Bunker. ‘Well, 
Mr. Wallingford, I’m just a plain farmer, 
and, bein’ I’m anxious to get back to my 
farm with some ready cash, I’m willing to 
make a leetle sacrifice to you. I'll call the 
farm fifteen hundred and the house fifteen 
hundred and the furniture a_ thousand. 
That’s four thousand dollars; but I want 
spot cash. There’s a barn out there, too, 
you know.” 

“TH think it over, but I know I won't 
pay you that price,” said Wallingford. 

“You'd better think quick, for there's 
other people wants this place,” prevaricated 
Mr. Bunker. ‘‘Suppose’n’ you just walk 
out to the barn and back, and give me your 
answer.” 

‘You'll be pertectly satistied if you get 
your fifteen hundred?” inquired Walling- 
ford, out at the barn. 

Satisfied!” echoed Dollar Bill. 
nlumb slothful.”’ 

“All right; I think I'll give it to you,” 
suddenly decided J. Rufus. 
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He went back toward the house, and Mr. 
Bunker came down the kitchen steps to 
meet him. 

‘There’s a good grazing meadow down 
yonder where the spring run goes through,”’ 
he urged. 

“You couldn’t graze a sick dog on it. I'll 
give you three thousand five hundred for 
the farm and everything in it or on it, if you 
can assure me of a clear, quit-claim deed, 
and will leave Poplarville to-morrow, and 
stay away.” 

“Cash?” demanded Lafayette 
with quivering eagerness. 

“Money,” Wallingford assured him; 
“plain, simple, United States greenbacks, 
pronounced genuine at any bank.’ 

“Come right over to Lafayette to the 
court-house,” invited Mr. Bunker. “We 
can drive it in an hour and a half, in your 
hired rig out there.” 


Bunker 


III 


“SIEVE”? BAscom, so nicknamed because 
his face was so minutely and so evenly pock- 
marked, and because he could not hold 
liquor, plunged his spade slowly into the 
turf of the old Bunker front yard and paused 
to rest. An infinitesimal patch of fresh 
brown earth marked the net result of his 
last hour of labor, but, even so, he glared 
at it vindictively. 

“This country’s all for the rich,” he 
growled. “A man that’s born poor stays 
poor, an’ the only chance that he’s got is 
to slave from morning to night.” 

Jim-Jams Jones, working with an equally 
reluctant spadt on the opposite side of the 
path, paused, in the very act of lifting a few 
clods, to agree. The tip of Mr. Jones’s 
bulbous nose was an angry copper-red, and 
there was no sobriety to the windward side 
of him. 

“Sometime they'll be a revolution, an’ 
the downtrod laborin’ classes’ll git their 
rights,” he thickly prophesied. ‘For two 
cents, I’d refuse to drudge another stroke 
for this here rich Wallingford.” 

Sieve pried at his spade-handle to loosen 
the turf. ‘Trouble is, we need his money, 
an’ there’s a law ag’inst takin’ it away from 
him, as we’d ort to do,” he opined. 

“Didn't even say how much he’d pay, 
grumbled Jim- Jams, turning his own spade- 
ful. ‘‘Supposin’ he shouldn’t come back!” 
and he dropped his spade in a sudden panic. 
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“We'd lay a lien ag’inst the property,” 


pronounced Sieve confidently, turning over 
another spadeful and proceeding to break it. 
‘This government protects the laborin’ 
man. I reckon—” 

The glint of something yellow caught his 
eye. He stooped over slowly to examine it, 
then, with an involuntary gasp and a furtive 
glance at Jim-Jams Jones, picked it up 
and nonchalantly slipped it into his pocket. 

““Wha’d you find?” asked Jim- Jams, but 
without the useless exertion of coming over 
to see. 

“Nail,” replied Sieve with studied care- 
lessness. ‘‘Say, Jim-Jams, suppose’n you 
go back ’round to the well an’ draw up that 
pint of bug-juice we brought along.”’ 

Jim-Jams started back along the path 
with an alacrity which would have been 
deemed impossible in him by one who had 
watched him spade. When he returned, 
Sieve had dug up an area equal to his entire 
previous work of the morning; and the earth 
was powdered; also there was a feverish 
glitter in Sieve’s eyes. 

“Looky here, Jim-Jams,” said Sieve, 
“this job ain’t big enough for two, an’, if 
you don’t like to work at it, I don’t mind 
finishin’ it myself.” 

Jim-Jams regarded him darkly, and cast 
his eye reflectively at his own work. Sud- 
denly he leaned forward,with puzzled brows. 

“You spaded up some o’ mine,” he 
charged. ‘‘Lemme see that nail!” 

Sieve reached his hand in his pocket with 
ready compliance, then drew it out reluc- 
tantly. ‘It ain’t there,” he said. “I guess 
1 must ’a’ dropped it out.” 

‘‘Lemme see that nail!” 
Jams, advancing. 

‘It ain’t there, I tell you,” insisted Sieve, 
backing away. “It wasn’t much of a nail, 
nohow; all bent an’ rusted up.” 

“Lemme see that nail!” reiterated Jim- 
Jams, breasting close up to Sieve, with his 
left forearm close under that gentleman’s 
chin and his right fist drawn threateningly 
back for a short-arm jab in the wind. 

To his intense surprise, Sieve, who could 
notoriously be bluffed even by a notorious 
bluffer, suddenly grappled with him, and 
they rolled over and over on the weed-tufted 
gravel walk. They doubled and twisted and 
writhed, but suddenly the sight of some- 


demanded Jim- 


thing yellow on the walk, something which 
had rolled from Sieve’s pocket, caused Jim- 
Jams to let 


go his hold and pounce. It 
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was Sieve’s “nail,” and though he pounced 
also, Jim-Jams secured it and arose to his 
feet, clutching it firmly in his hand. It was 
a five-dollar gold piece of an old date, tar- 
nished and crusted with earth, but beautiful! 

“Turn your pockets inside out!”’ ordered 
the outraged and indignant Jim-Jams. 

‘T ain’t got another one, partner,” stated 
Sieve with cheerful alacrity. ‘I wouldn’t 
fool you. I only intended to surprise you.” 

“Turn your pockets inside out,’’ ordered 
Jim-Jams, with the cold insistence of an 
honest man who is dealing with a known 
thief. 

Sieve did so pleasantly, and proved him- 
self an honest man. ‘“‘Here’s what,” he 
brightly suggested. ‘‘You take your side 
an’ me mine, an’ see who gets the most.”’ 

“Not by a damn sight!”’ repudiated Mr. 
J. J. Jones emphatically. ‘We'll take your 
side first. You’ll spade an’ I’ll watch.”’ 

Mr. Sieve Bascom demurred vigorously 
to this arrangement, but the inherent force 
of character of Mr. Jones won the day; and 
never was there a patch of ground so thor- 
oughly spaded as the forward portion of the 
right-hand section of the front yard of the 
old Bunker home. The work, under the 
active and intelligent supervision of Mr. 
Jones, was, in fact, so thoroughly done that 
it was extremely slow. It was almost sub- 
soil spading, but by nightiall it had yielded 
thirty-two dollars, a rich pay-streak of old 
silver coins having been struck just before 
sunset. Mr. Jones, still fresh and keen upon 
the scent, was for continuing the work by 
lantern-light, but Mr. Bascom, whose 
muscles were throbbing from the unwonted 
exercise, argued forcefully and successfully 
that they might overlook something in the 
dark; so, feeling well paid for their efforts, 
and united by a strong mutual purpose, they 
trudged into Poplarville, in great friendli- 
ness, and dropped in to Mike’s for a supper 
appetizer. 

They were very lordly as they entered the 
place, where they had so long been furtively 
meek, and Mr. Jones paid for that drink 
with a nicely washed gold coin, which Mike 
scrutinized almost hard enough to make it 
blush before he tossed it into the drawer and 
made change. Meanwhile, tne two hard- 
working laboring men chuckled, and gazed 
at each other with secret understanding as 
they drank their drinks. 

“‘Let’s have some more o’ the same,” sug- 
gested Mr. Jones. ‘‘Two more o’ that two- 
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for-a-quarter stuff, Mike. It’s on Sieve 
this time.” 

“T ain’t seen the paper yet,’’ observed 
Mike as he set forth the bottle; ‘but I sup- 
pose I'll hear about the hold-up before the 
night’s over.” 

Sieve laid a five-dollar gold piece on the 
bar. ‘‘We'll be right here, if anybody wants 
to pinch us,” he promised. ‘Let’s have 
Piggy More bring in a steak from next door, 
Jim-Jams.”’ 

‘“‘T was thinkin’ we'd go down to Reagan’s 
an’ have a swell feed,’ debated Jones; “but 
I guess we’d be more comfortable here, 
Tell him a big sirloin an’ some German 
fried, an’ some hot coffee an’ pie,” and, with 
the easy grace of a man of means, he leaned 
an elbow on the bar and crossed one foot 
over the other, while he drank his second 
drink, with his little finger sticking straight 
out from the glass. 

Mike, who had been going out for a little 
stroll, put on his apron before he counted 
out the change for the second gold piece. 

Mr. Bascom and Mr. Jones walked over 
to the little card-table, where, after they had 
placed their order for the feast, they de- 
manded that liquor be brought them; good 
liquor. 

Pinky Slump walked in, and Jim-Jams 
Jones broke the eternal record of Mike’s 
place by inviting him to have a drink, non- 
chalantly displaying a handful of silver 
when he paid for it, and Pinky decided to 
remain. Rhubarb Jennings made his usual 
appearance for the evening session and 
joined the pleased committee on irrigation. 

At eleven o’clock, Jim-Jams Jones, for- 
getting that they were not’alone, had a 
sudden remembrance of how Sieve had 
tried to “do” him. 

“Rusty nail, wasn't it!’ he charged 
thickly. ‘Tried to lie to your old partner, 
didn’t you!” 

‘Aw, cut it, Jim-Jams!"’ protested Sieve. 
“You got yours, an’ let’s be friends. We 
got to get more in the mornin’.”’ 

‘Rusty nail!’ scorned Jones, leaning for- 
ward and glaring through his reddened eyes. 
“Tha’s what you tried to put me off with. 
Rusty nail! An’ you tried to put me off 0’ 
the job, an’ let you spade up the whole 
Bunker front yard yourself. Is that equality 
and brotherhood?”’ 

Pinky Slump exchanged a startled glance 
with Mike. Rhubarb Jennings loafed over 
closer to the table. There were a dozen 
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They doubled and twisted and writhed, but suddenly the sight of something yellow on the walk, something 


which had rolled fram Sieve's pocket, caused Jim-Jams to let go his hold and pounce. 


thirsty regulars in the bar, the entire leisure 
element of the growing little town, and they 
were all busy drinking, at the expense of the 
two lucky ones. 

“Aw, cut it, Jim-Jams!’’ pleaded Sieve. 

“James!” corrected the other, smacking 
his fist inaccurately on the edge of the table. 
“James J. Jones, an’ that goes. Rusty 
nails, eh? Look here, Sieve, this is what 
I’m goin’ to do with you. You’re goin’ to 
stay home to-morrow, an’ I’m goin’ to 
spade up the rest o’ that Bunker front 
yard myself. Tha’s because you tried to 
do me.” 

Pinky Slump walked quietly out of the 
rear door. Rhubarb Jennings regarded his 
going thoughtfully, and followed. There 
seemed a strange thrill of intensity in the 
tom. Mike took off his apron and handed 
it to his bartender. 

Fifteen minutes afterward, Sieve Bascom 
and James J. Jones were left in uninter- 
tupted conversation, with only a nervous 
bartender to wait on them. The bartender 
turned them out, sodden in walking sleep, 
half an hour before closing time, and sallied 


It was Sieve's * nail” 


forth to borrow a spade and a lantern. 
There were none to be had! 


IV 


POPLARVILLE suddenly burst from ob- 
scurity, and elbowed its way into a definite 
location on the map. J. Rufus Walling- 
ford, waiting for just that transformation, 
grabbed all the papers from the news-stand 
and caught the first train, driven by the 
stern necessity of protecting his property. 
At the station, he wired Blackie Daw to close 
up his deal in Ironburgh and come on, then 
he climbed into the train and surrounded 
himself with entertaining misinformation. 
A miser story always finds its way to the 
front page, and the New York correspond- 
ent in Poplarville had a gorgeously creative 
mind, which was attuned to the safe and 
conservative harmony of only one thousand 
per cent. exaggeration. 

The grounds of the recently defunct Jona- 
than Bunker had proved to be a veritable 
gold-mine, and the citizens of Poplarville 
had gone money mad. Fabulous deposits 


b/>5 
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of yellow coin had been unearthed at every 
spadeful, and untold wealth had suddenly 
come upon families that had been poor for 
senerations. A thousand dollars had been 
unearthed from the roots of an old rose- 
bush; another thousand had been concealed 
beneath the flooring of the well platform; a 
fortune had been discovered in the corner 
of the long-unused dog-kennel; in the rotted 
front gate-post had been found the price of 
a farm, and Wallingford, as he devoured 
these and similar glowing details, admired 
the mental resources of a writer who could 
turn an exact two hundred dollars’ worth of 
eold and silver coin into such an inexhausti- 
ble Golconda. The best was yet to come, 
however; for, after having detailed these few 


simple facts, the budding genius, with a 
loud plunk, fell back on his imagination, 
and, though hemmed in by the absence of 
display type, narrated, in a free-running, 
ball-bearing lie, how the worthy citizens had 
staked out claims in the front yard, the back 
garden, the stony hillsides, and the meadow, 
and how, this morning, they were feverishly 
buying and selling shares in these claims on 
Flagpole Square. 

Pausing to give the tension spring on his 
typewriter another twist, the gleefully gur- 
gling correspondent had manufactured a 
eaudy life history for the secretive old Jona- 
than, and incidentally mentioned that the 
historic old mansion, provided on the spot 
with a romance of the Revolutionary War, 
one of the Civil War, and with a ghost, was 
a repository of priceless antique furniture, 
dating from the landing of Columbus, the 
whole now being owned by one J. Rufus 
Wallingford, a world-famous connoisseur 
and antiquarian. On the arrival of Mr. 
Wallingford wholesale arrests were ex- 
pected. 

Edified, instructed, and improved by this 
intellectual treat, Wallingford stepped from 
the train at Poplarville and ran straight into 
an eager young chap with straw-colored hair 
and gold-rimmed glasses. 

“This is Mr. Wallingford, I believe,”’ said 
the young chap before the porter had set 
down that eminent connoisseur and anti- 
quarian’s grips. 

Wallingford clutched him warmly by the 
hand and viewed him with frank admira- 
tion. ‘“‘You’re the young man who writes 
for the New York papers,” he correctly 
“What’s your name?” 


‘Paul Pollet.” 


r TC } 
wuessed. 
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“That clinches it,’’ chuckled Wallingford, 
“You're hired.”’ 

Paul PoHet had produced a note-book to 
make a few jottings, but now he slammed it 
back into his pocket. ‘Home, hotel, or 
sheriff’s?”’ he briskly inquired, bundling 
Wallingford into a rickety old cab. 

“Sheriff?”’ repeated Wallingford in per- 
plexity. “Oh, yes. I suppose you have it 
all planted for me to arrest the town.” 

A shade of disappointment dawned on 
the other’s face. “I have a posse of twenty 
deputies sworn in and waiting the word 
It would have made a great follow story!” 

Wallingford considered carefully a mo- 
ment. ‘Drive to the sheriff’s,” he said. 

Paul Pollet’s brow cleared instantly 
“You're going through with it!” he ex. 
claimed. ‘Will you excuse me a minute?” 

“Allright,” granted Wallingford. “‘ Where 
are you going?”’ 

“Into the telegraph office to file my de- 
scription of the wholesale arrests and the 
rioting which followed. I had planned t 
have the state militia here by to-morrow,” 
and, jerking a bulky manuscript from his 
pocket, he darted for the depot. 

“Wait a minute!” called Wallingford; and 
then,as Paul came back, “Is there anything 
in your story ahout the antique furniture?” 

‘Not a line.” 

‘Get a mention of it some place where 
they can’t lift it out.” 

“It’s in,” promised Paul, and whizzed. 
He was gone five minutes, and came running 
back with purple copying-ink on his ear, but 
happy. He immediately bounced into the 
cab. “Now, Mr. Wallingford, what am! 
hired for?” 

“Secretary and prospectus-writer.’ 

“Tl have old Henry stop at the office of 
the Evening Reformer,’’ returned Paul hap- 
pily. “I have to resign. I suppose there’s 
no use talking salary. You'll pay me more 
than I’m getting now, and expenses. How 
soon may I write a prospectus?”’ 

“Right away,”’ promised Wallingford. “I 
want a flossy descriptive catalogue of that 
antique furniture.”’ 

For a moment young Mr. Pollet looked 
blank. ‘I’m afraid I don’t know much 
about antique furniture,’”’ he confessed. 

Wallingford turned on him reproachful 
eyes. “Do you need facts for a good story?” 
he demanded 

“They only gum it up,”’ announced Paul 
with conviction. “I thought I ought te 
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get your instructions, though. I'l! make 
you “a catalogue which any antiquarian 
could read to his family. I think I'll run on 
ahead to the Reformer office,’ and he leaped 
out of the cab with a friendly word of 
encouragement to the horse. 

He was standing in front of the sheriff's 
ofice when old Prince stopped there with a 
sigh, and he made everything easy for 
Wallingford. 

“Just sit still, but have your fountain pen 
ready,” he suggested. ‘‘I’ll bring out the 
warrants for you to sign. It’s the custom 
here. They’re allready. There’s fifty-eight 
of them, so far.”’ 

The posse, each man with a glittering tin 
badge on his breast, marched out in solemn 
array, while Paul was still in the office, and 
lined up against the wall, happy in their 
stern ferocity, and grateful to the stranger 


Young Pollet set the hot plates on the table with a slam. 
“Say. Wallingford, how do you work the rest of it?” 


who had made it possible for them to arrest 
their neighbors. 

“This is posse number two,” explained 
Paul as he bustled out with the papers, 
followed by the sheriff, who was a pursy, 
short man with a protruding mustache and 
puffy red cheeks. ‘Posse number one is 
out guarding your property, and if we can 
only sneak in the back way, I think we'll 
see evidence enough to have posse number 
two arrest posse number one. I have the 
blank warrants right in my pocket. I 
think it’ll make a great story, don’t you?” 

Wallingford, his big shoulders heaving so 
that he could hardly write, paused a mo- 
ment to enjoy his new secretary. ‘Blackie 
Daw is being cheated,’ he chuckled, and 
went on with his writing. 

The sheriff, who wore the widest brimmed 
felt hat which could be found, and osten- 


* Gee, what a story!” he exclaimed. 


“Open the beer,” chuckled 


Wallingford, watching his steak with painstaking judgment 
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tatiously displayed a huge bulge beneath 
his coat in each hip pocket, took every war- 
rant as it was signed, and examined it with 
a portentous frown, and when he had 
twenty, distributed them to the deputies, 
one to each man, and came back for more. 
When Henry and old Prince and the anti- 
quarian and his secretary drove away, 
those deputies were issuing forth in double 
file, with the globular little sheriff at their 
head; and there was not another male hu- 
man being to be seen on the streets of 
Poplarville 

Half a mile from Jonathan Bunker's for- 
mer house, Wallingford and young Pollet, 
after despairing instructions to old Henry, 
left the cab and made a detour through the 
hills. When they came in sight of the house, 
young Pollet took one look at the eee 

us panorama, filled with earnest spaders yan 
\ vines out his bundle of blank Sake. 

‘Just sign these!’ he joyfully urged. 


ot l send hems back by old Henry when he 


1) i gS up the lu ypage. 


Tue collectors of antique furniture came, 
and went into rhapsodies over the artistic 
handiwork of Dollar Bill Shuvit, and read 
the incomparably erudite catalogue, but 
they all went away with their hands to 
their brows, for the price J. Rufus Walling- 
ford had set upon the collection was stag- 
geringly prohibitiv e, and he would not sel 
individual pieces. The first two days, 
course, brought forth the regular ass in 
antique furniture, but these gentlemen did 
not even inquire the price; they merely in- 
spected the furniture with delighted approval 
and passed their hands over it lovingly and 
said “Billy Shuvit” and went away; but 
the genuine collectors, those who were well 
up on the literature of antiques, and could 
tell a Chippendale in the dark, lingered long, 
and went away broken hearted, while Paul 
Pollet went about with a pained, puzzled 
feeling. 

On the evening of the fourth day, how- 
ever, he came to Wallingford with a relieved 
countenance. “There have been two or 
three people here with enough money to 
cart away the whole works, but you — 
seemed anxious to sell,” he observed, 
Wallingford, with his coat off and his ieee 
rolled up, prepared to broil a steak over the 


coals of the kitchen stove. 


The New Adventures of Wallingford 


“No,” agreed Wallingford with a spec. 
latively amused glance at young Pollet, wh 
was setting the table for two. 

‘That means that you haven't found th 
aa kind of a buyer,’ went on Pollet wit; 
relentless logic, propping their two folded 
cots with a stick of stove-wood so he could 
move the table away from the wall. 

‘No,” admitted Wallingford, slammin, 
the steak down close to the coals for a sj. 
zling moment and then twirling it swiftly on 
the other side. **Get your plates out of the 
oven, Paul,”’ and twirling the steak back t; 
the original side, he reached out with his 
deft right hand, turned some sizzling Ger 
man-frying potatoes with a fork, and re. 
placed the tin lid on the skillet. 

Young Pollet set the hot plates on the 
table with a slam, and distributed them 
‘Gee, what a story!”’ he exclaimed. “Say 
Wallingford, how do you work the rest of it? 

“Open the beer,” chuckled Wallingford 
watching his steak with painstaking judg 
ment. 

Young Pollet, still laboring with his 
inexorable logic, took in the beer ison th 
cool window-sill and opened it, as Walling- 
ford slid the deliciously browned steak ont 
the hot platter, and, with the haste of a mar 
stamping out the fuse of the powder. 
magazine in the third act, returned for th 
potatoes. 

“You could have unloaded, at a fair price 
to an honest man this morning, and you let 
a rich old spinster go yesterday, who was 
pathetically eager to be stung.”’ 

Wallingford seized carving-knife and 
laid open some juicy red slices. ‘“* Where's 
the salt?”’ he demanded. 

Paul shoved it from behind the platter of 
fresh-cut bread, and poured the beer. “! 
guess if you’d sell to an honest man youd 
be in bad,” he opined. 

Wallingford sat himself down with a sigh 
of comfort and took up his knife and fork. 
“You are a young man of remarkable pene- 
tration, Paul,” he complimented his secre- 
tary. “A great many otherwise bright men 
go to jail for selling their goods to the wrong 
people. There’s a law against that. If you 
don’t eat a steak like this while it’s blister- 
ing hot it’s no good until it’s ice cold.” 

That night, when Wallingford thought he 
was asleep, Paul raised up on his elbow. 

“T’ll be jiggered if I see how you work it,” 
he remarked. ‘This miser stunt has me 
going. I know you planted that money, 
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believes 


but I don't see why. Nobody 
ther re’s a cent left in the ground. 

‘That was advertising,” laughed Walling- 
ford, and went to sleep. 

In the morning, J. Rufus walked into 
town for exercise, and when he came back 
he brought Blackie Daw behind deaf old 
Henry and dumb old Prince. 

Blackie and Paul Pollet accepted an 
introduction with grave courtesy, and then, 
after a long, hard look at each other, they 
mutually grinned. 

“Welcome to our family,” said Blackie 
cordially. ‘‘ Jim has been telling me about 
the reckless imagination you’ve brought 
into the firm, and, as soon as Toad Jessop 
takes your measure, we'll sign them papers. 
Come on and educate me in antique furni- 
ture. I’m to be the sales person.” 

_ went into the dim old rooms, and 
became better known to each other amid 
the hoary antiquities deposited there by 
William J. Shuvit, and by nightfall they 
were so well acquainted that Paul stopped 
whatever he was doing every time Blackie 
started to say anything. 

That day had been unproductive, though 
the place had been overrun with collectors 
oa were willing to bankrupt themselves on 
a Hoppendale: highboy or a Tingletower 
table, but staggered faintly away on the 
ultimatum of all or none. 

About nine o’clock the next morning, 
however, Paul bustled back to Wallingford, 
who was having fun with the preparation of 
a frog-leg pie, and took down his overcoat. 

“Tf you don’t need me, I think I'l run 
into town to my boarding-house and pack 
up,” he suggested. 

“All right,” agreed Wallingford, opening 
the oven door to test the heat. ‘‘What’s 
your hurry?” 


“Your buyer’s here,” explained Paul 
briskly. ‘‘Just judging him from the out- 


side, I should say he was worth a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars that are hungry for 
company and are not particular about ‘their 
associates. 

Washing his hands and slipping on his 
coat, Wallingford strolled into the front 
room, in a gravely preoccupied fashion, and 
found there, in furtive inspection of the 
surroundings, a one-eyed man whose broad 
mouth and heavily wrinkled cheeks sug- 
gested that he would feel more natural with 
a knife between his teeth. 

“IT know but very little about such things,” 


was to walk through all the rooms down- 
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Blackie was saying as Wallingford entered, 
“and, in fact, Mr. Wallingford is equally 
ignorant of old furniture. He only knows 
that this is a very valuable collection, and 
bought it on speculation. Mr. Walling- 
ford, this is Mr. Day, who has come to look 
at the Bunker collection.” 

‘It is a very fine collection,” Wallingford 
gravely assured him. ‘My business agent 
will give you every opportunity to examine 
it, and I feel sure that, if you are a judge of 
such things, you will be ready to talk busi- 
ness when you are through.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” speculated Mr. 
Day, his one keen eye roving to the grand- 
father’s clock and to the whatnot and to the 
ceiling. “I hear that this old Jonathan 
Bunker Was a queer case.” 

‘He wis rather an eccentric character, | 
elieve,”’ agreed Wallingford. 

‘Heard he was a miser,’”’ went on Mr. 
Day, his are edy eye straying in to the heavy 


black desk and to the bookcase and to the 


padded chairs. 
‘I think that report was greatly exag- 
gerated,” returned Wallingford with 


smile. ‘The town went crazy over finding 
a few odd coins scattered about the grounds, 
und I discovered a few gold pieces in the 
cellar, but, come to sift it down, I don’t be- 
lieve there was more than three hundred 
dollars hidden all told. I’ve made some in- 
quiries, and I can’t find where Bunker could 
have secured any money to hide.” 

Mr. Day’s anxious eye returned from a 
roving voyage into the visible portion of the 
dining-room. “I suppose not,’ he ac- 
quiesced. ‘‘Your man tells me you ain't a 
regular furniture-dealer.”’ 

“Hardly,” laughed Wallingford. ‘This 
is my first offense. I don’t know any more 
about furniture than a cat does about build- 
inganestinatree. I only bought this place 
to oblige a friend. Mr. Daw, I’m afraid I 
shall have to leave Mr. Day entirely in your 
hands. I have some business in town.” 

After Wallingford had gone, Blackie also 
excused himself, on the plea of writing a 
letter, and begged Mr. Day to conduct his 
own tour of inspection for a while. He 
went up-stairs to write his letter, and, in- 
stead, looked down into the library through 
a hole which had been conveniently bored in 
the elaborate plaster centerpiece of the 
hanging-lamp. 

Mr. Day’s first action, on being left alone, 
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longer ones, and Blackie, whose tread was 


ved in the 


Day was about 


I 
ight as a cat’s, arr loor of the 


library just as Mr to replace 
the receptac le. 

‘*What have you found there?’ demanded 
the stern Blackie, advancing swiftiy into 
the room and taking it from him, “A 
secret drawer, by George!”’ 

“Yes,” acknowledged Mr. Day, 
him squarely in the eye with his one orb, 
and betraying no embarrassment whatso- 
ever. “That’s the sign of being a 
genuine Diskerton desk.” 

“How interesting,”’ 
a May be there are 
and he proceeded to haul out the 
and stack — on the desk. 

“Tt ain’t no use,” urged Mr. 
and obvi iously ill ple: ised ao 


aes 
looking 


this 


commented Blackie. 


some more such things,”’ 


drawers 


Day hastily, 
he proceed- 


ing. “I never boned tell of their putting 
more than one secret cae in a piece of 
furniture.” 

“They might,” insisted Blackie, highly 
interested, and he kept vigorously at his 


work, prowling into the interior of the empty 
and thumping its panels, and investi- 
gating it thoroughly. ‘‘ Why, here’s another 
one, up underneath the top! The regular 
lid right under it,” and he drew forth 

drawer, filled with tarnished 


1-1 
Gesk, 


one s 

a flat narrow 

half-dollars. 
He set it on the corner of the desk, and 


the two men looked thoughtfully at it, and 
then at each other. 
‘I reckon Mr. Wallingford would raise 


his price if he knew this,” speculated Mr 


Day with a short little laugh. 





regard. oe] suppose your 
ttached to your boss,” he guessed. 
‘I’m attached to anybody who hands 
money,’ declared Blackie. | 
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ind a small handful of pennies. 
nuch,”’ he omitting to 
the four five-dollar gold pieces which he 


declared, 


slipped into his vest pocket; “but 
little bit helps.” 

They had a mad, merry search for secret 
drawers, and the bag grew steadily heavier, 
The deposits seemed to be richer, too, as 
they proceeded, and Mr. Day’s greed was 
whetted to a ravenous point with each suc- 
cessive find. 

‘Book-learning pays,”’ he triumphed, as 
they wrenched its long-hidden secret from a 
chiffonier, and rescued some faded green- 
backs of an early vintage. don’t know 
nuch about old furniture myself, but once 
[ found fifty dollars in an old bed-post, and 
[’ve been reading up on secret drawers ever 
since. Now, take that bedstead. I'll bet 
it least one of them posts is hollow, if not 
ull four.” 

He tried the caps of each one, and the 
third one unscrewed. He reached his long 
fingers into the cavity, and, at first, his up- 
turned eye took on a look of abused dis- 
appointment, then it brightened, and its 
lid screwed nearly shut as he drew forth a 
small glittering object, and held in the 
palm of his hand. 

‘A diamond!” gasped Blackie. ‘Why, 
that one’s worth eight hundred or a thou- 
sand dollars! This rock I’m wearing 
me six hundred.”’ 

Mr. Day rep iced the cap and screwed it 
tight. Blackie held out his hand for the 
liamond. Mr. Day slipped it into his vest 
pocket and led Blackie immediately away 
from that bed-post, in which there were nine 
ther diamonds, equally as large, and some 


cost 


priceless rubies and sapphires and emeralds. 

We'd oughtn’t to put this in the bag,” 
might cut through. Let’s 
this old secretary.” 
Day calmly until he 
npartment, 
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see 1f there’s saying il 
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yuund the cunningly hidden con 
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ing upon an acid-yellowed old parchment, 
which read as follows: 

“To the heir of Zachariah Bunker, who 
finds this writing. The treasure of the un- 
holy Dalton Band, which I cannot with 
safety put to any present public use, is hid 
in the place which is told hereinafter. With 
my dying breath, I charge whoever finds 
this to exhume that treasure, which consists 
of some forty pounds, avoirdupois, of melted 
gold, some fifty pounds, more or less, of 
melted silver, and 
many jewels, in- 
cluding above a 
hundred dia- 
monds, the value 
of which Iam un- 
able to judge, not 


j m@ havingany degree 


; sf : ; 
A : of expertness 1n 
3 as = 
: > such matters; 


but, whatever its 
value, I charge 
my descendants 
to turn this treas- 
ure into lawful 
money and devote 
it to the 
chapel and 
the found- 
ing of afund 
for the sup- 
port of such 
an institu- 
tion. The 
treasure is 
buried as 
follows: 
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Blackie went up-stairs to write his letter, and instead, looked down 
into the library through a hole which had been conveniently bored 
in the elaborate plaster centerpiece of the hanging-lamp 
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Thirty rods to the southeast of the spring is 
a black boulder with a rough cross hacked 


Measuring from this cross 


asked Blackie, 


on its side. 

“What did you tind?” 
suddenly turning. 

“Nothing of any consequence,” declared 
Day, attempting to shove the parchment 
into his pocket, but Blackie was too quick 
for him, and opened the mouth of the bag 
peremptorily. 

With great reluctance Mr. Day dropped: 
the parchment into the bag, just as a heavy 
foot resounded in the hall below. 

“Tl hide it in here,’ whispered Blackie, 
and, hastily stuffing the bag into a closet, 
he jocked the door and slipped the key into 
his pocket. 

“Well, Mr. Day,” said Wallingford, en- 
tering the room, ‘Show do you like the 
furniture?” 

"tS pretty fair,” acl 
with a fleeting but intense glance at the 
third bed-post and a speculative one at the 
fourth. There were two other beds on that 
floor, and a vast virgin field in the attic. 
“T’ve seen better furniture, but this might 
catch me, if you made the price right. Id 
be willing to give you a pretty fair figure for 
that bed, say.”’ 

“Tl not break the collection,” declared 
Wallingford firmly. ‘I shall have one sale, 
and be done with it. As a matter of fact, 
I would rather sell the entire estate just as 
it stands, and give you the key.” 

“Til even dicker with you on that,” 
offered Mr. Day, suppressing his eagerness. 
How much do you want for the place?” 

* Thirty-five thousand dollars,” said Wal- 
lingford calmly. 

Mr. Day’s one eye almost glazed. “* I'm 
talkin’ sense,” he protested. 

*Soam I,” insisted Wallingford. “There 
are over forty pieces of furniture 
here, and some of them are worth 
over a thousand dollars apiece. 
Besides the furniture and the 
house and the farm, there’s 
the chance that you might 
find some more money. 

That’s worth something.” 

*“Not much I reckon,” 
scorned Mr. Day. ‘You 
said yourself you didn’t 
know where old Jonathan’d 
get it.” 

“That’s true,” admitted 

Wallingford. ‘I don’t think 


nowledged Mr. Day 
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ggested Mr. Day, and he led the way, by 


roundabout path, to the spring. 
Chere, about thirty rods to the south- 
east, was a big black boulder, upon the side 


f which was rudely scratched a cross! 
\ 
VI 


PAUL POLLEY was waiting on the platform 
of the station when Wallingford and Blackie 
and Mr. Day came down to take the train. 
He sat on an up-ended suit-case, with a 
typewriter on one ne >of him,a handbag on 

he other, a trunk behind him, and a lunch- 
t ay prepared to remain right 
there until sent for. He grinned cheer- 
a when the trio approached, and his first 
stion, when Blackie dropped behind 
hile Wallingford and Day went in to buy 
1e tickets, was, 

How much did you 

‘The first price, 
“Why?” 

‘[’m trying to get a line on how much 

exp ned Paul. 


1? 
vasket on his lap, 


+} 


grinned Blackie. 


salary to hang you up for,” 
‘Have you got your n loney? 
‘Not yet, but soon,’ replied Blackie. 
We're going to the city on this train, and 
rush to the bank before it closes and get ours, 
ind rush back earn here on the return 
train. Mr. Da however, will get off at this 
stop. Hew ishes to bealone in his new house.” 


l iughe d 


‘To hunt the rest of the ‘salt’? 
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‘There wasn’t anything in it,” stur 
vintained Mr. Day, 
of his soul in his good left eye, which was 
wide open and fearless and frank, though 
slightly shifting. ‘‘Tell you what Til do, 
Mr. rae rhere ain’t no use to waste your 
time by having you stop off there, and make 
Mr. Wallingford suspicious of you. I'll just 
buy out your half-interest, counting the 
cash at eight hundred and the diamond at 
seven hundred, that makes fifteen; and your 
half’s seven-fifty. Ill give it to you.” 

‘You'll draw enough extra at the bank 
to slip me fifteen hundred, or I'll get off and 
look,” firmly threatened Blackie. 

When they had passed through Poplar- 
ville on the return trip, Blackie produced 
fifteen hundred dollars in crisp, crackling 
bills, and passed the bundle to Wallingford 

‘That’s the prop. cash you used'to salt the 
mine,” he stated. ‘I could have had more 
of it, but I didn’t want a profit. We lose 
the cost of those three ounces of diamonds 
and other precious gems. You’rean extrava- 
gant cuss, Jim, for buying such good ones. 
Cheaper ones would have done just as well.” 

“T like things done right,’ chuckled Wal- 
lingford. ‘They cost us thirty-three dol- 
lars, but we can afford to lose it.”’ 

*“Extravagance in the small details of run- 
ning expense has been the ruination of many 
a good business,’ chided Blackie sedately. 

Little Paul Pollet 
flectively, and strove to look as serious as 
Blackie. 

“Only one thing worries me,” 
Wallingford presently with a frown. ** That 
ancient parchment. It’s documentary evi- 
dence, and it makes me feel like somebody 
vas waiting around the corner with a brick 
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showing the honesty 
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wiped his glasses re- 
I é 


obsers ed 


ive explosive writing behind me.” 
impressive flourish, 
the documentary evidence in 
in Wallingford’s hand. 


aid with a low, 
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‘The old homestead Is saved. 
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My appearance may be against me, becaus 





I weat ra black m lusts iche and a cigarett 
a am not bad at heart; eh, Polly?’ 

Little Paul, wae forth Polly and Crack- 
ers and such like friendly epithets, leaned 
back in his seat to rest. ‘‘Gosh, what 4 
story!” he ejaculated. “If I could only dig 
out the details; gosh, what a story!” 





will appear in the May issue. 
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In the world of science hardly a week passes 


without the announcement of some new wonder—some new ingenious device to help ourselves 


or ‘‘do”’ the other fellow. Kennedy keeps “ up” 


man to be—or to catch—a successful criminal. 


while seems to be up against it good and plenty. 


ra along 


curious kind of came 
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ELLO! Yes, this is Professor 
Kennedy. I didn’t catch the 
name—oh, yes—President 
Blake of the Standard Burglary 

Insurance Company. What—really? The 
Branford pearls—stolen? Maid chloroform- 
ed? Yes, Pll take the case. You'll be up in 
halfan hour? Allright, Ill be here. Good- 
by.” 

It was through this brief and businesslike 
conversation over the telephone that Ken 
nedy became involved in what proved to 
be one of the most dangerous cases he had 
ever handled. 

At the mention of the Branford pearls | 
involuntarily stopped reading, and listened, 
not because I wanted to pry into Craig’s 
affairs, but because I simply couldn’t help 
it. This was news that had not yet been 
given out to the papers, and my instinct 
told me that there must be something more 
to it than the bare statement of the rob- 
bery. 

‘Some one has made a rich haul,” I com- 
mented. ‘‘It was reported, 1 remember, 
when the Branford pearls were bought 
in Paris last year that Mrs. Branford 
paid upward of a million francs for the 
collection.” 

“Blake is bringing up his shrewdest de- 
tective to cooperate with me in the case,” 
added Kennedy. ‘‘ Blake, I understand, is 
the head of the Burglary Insurance Under- 
writers’ Association, too. This will be a big 
thing, Walter, if we can carry it through.” 

It was the longest half-hour that I ever 
put in, waiting for Blake to arrive. When 
he did come, it was quite evident that my 
surmise had been correct. 
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Will Foster 


f those young ld men 
fly common in business 

in air of dignity and 
keenness about his manner that showed 
clearly how important he regarded the case. 
was he to get down to business 
that he barely introduced himself and his 
companion, Officer Maloney, a 
typical private detective. 

“Of course you haven't heard anything 
except what I have told you over the wire,” 
he began, going right to the point. “We 
were notified of it only this noon ourselves, 
and we haven’t given it out to the papers 
yet, though the local police in Jersey are 
now on the scene. The New York police 
must be notified to-night, so that whatever 
ve do must be done before they muss 
things up. We’ve got a clue that we want 
to follow up secretly. These are the facts.” 

In the terse, straightforward language of 
the up-to-date man of efficiency, he sketched 
the situation. 

“The Branford estate, you know, con- 
sists of several acres on the mountain back 
of Montclair, overlooking the valley, and 
surrounded by even larger estates. Bran- 
ford, I understand, is in the West with a 
party of capitalists, inspecting a reported 
find of potash salts. Mrs. Branford closed 
up the house a few days ago and left for a 
short stay at Palm Beach. Of course they 
ought to have put their valuables in a safe 
deposit vault. But they didn’t. They 
relied on a safe that was really one of the 
best in the market—a splendid safe, I may 
say. Well, it seems that while the master 
and mistress were both away the servants 
decided on having a good time in New York. 
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‘Now, when they got back early this 
morning they found the maid in bed 
There still a strong odor of 
chloroform about the room. The bed was 
disarranged as if there had been a struggle. 
A towel had been wrapped up in a sort of 
saturated with chloroform, and forci- 


Was 


dead. 


— 
bly held over the girl’s nose. The next 
thing they discovered was the safe—blown 
open in a most peculiar manner. I won't 


dwell on that. We’re going to take you out 
there and show it to you after I’ve told you 
the whole — 
‘Here’s the r 
so far. The 
or thieves, 


It looks all right, 
say that the thief 
they were, apparently 
breaking a back window. 
number one. Tell Mr. 
Maloney.” 
responded the 


al point. 
loc al po lice 
whoever 
gain d access by 
That’s mistake 
Kennedy about the window, 
‘It’s just simply this,” 
detective. ‘‘When I came to look at the 
broken window I found that the glass had 
fallen outside in such a way as it could not 
have fallen if the window had been broken 
from the ot oo The thing was a blind. 
Whoever did it got into the house in some 
vy and Shee yroke the glass later to 
give a false clue.” 
‘And,” concluded Blake, taking his cigar 
between his thumb and foret inger and shgk- 
ing it to giv 


other wa 


all possible emphasis to his 
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words we sie had our agent at Palm 
Beach on long distance ’phone twice this 
afternoon oe. B: Gok did not go to 
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: hotel there. And furthermore she never 
] iny intention of going ther By 
fortunate un ce Siiiney cient up 
a hint { ( 4 the servants, and he has 
located her the Grattan Inn in this city. 
i other ) Mrs. Branford has stolet 
herow! s order to collect 
the burglary insur common-enough 
thing in itself, 1 ! ny knowledge 
done on such a large s i hefore 

Che insurance man sank back in his chai 

1d surveved us harply 

‘But,’ interrupted Kennedy — slowly, 
“how about—”’ 





him. But he overstepped the 1 


he chloroformed the maid.’ 
For a moment Kennedy said nothing 


Then he remarked: ‘‘Let us go out and see 
the safe. There must be some clue. After 
that I want to have a talk with Mrs. Bran- 
ford. By the way,” he added, as we all rose 
to go down to Blake’s car, “I once handled 
a life insurance case for the Great Eastern, 
I made the condition that I was to handle 
it in my own way, whether it went for or 
against the company. That’s understood, 
is ite’”’ 

‘Yes, yes,” agreed Blake. ‘*Get at the 
truth. We're not seeking to squirm out of 
mecting an honest liability. Only we want 
to make a signal example if it is as we 
reason to beliey e. There has 


have every 
been altogether too much of this sort of 
fake burglary to collect insurance, and as 


president of the underwriters it is my duty 
and intention to put a stop toit. Come on.” 

Maloney nodded his head vigorously in 
with his chief. ‘‘ Never fear,” he 
murmured. ‘The truth is what will benefit 
the company, all right. She did it.” 

The Branford estate lay some distance 
back from the railroad station, so that, al- 
though it took longer to go by automobile 
than by train, the car made us independent 
of the rather fitful night train service and 
the local cabmen. 

We found the house not deserted by the 
servants, but subdued. The body of the 
maid had been removed to a local morgue, 
ind a pc lice officer patrolling the 
grounds, though of what use that could be 
Le a loss to understand. 
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He continued to examine the safe while 
we stood idly by. “I like to reconstruct 
my cases in my own mind,” explained Ken- 
nedy, as he took his time in the examina- 
tion. “ Now, this fellow must have stripped 
the safe of all the outer trimmings. His 
next move was to make a dent in the man- 
ganese surface across the joint where the 
door fits the body. That must have taken a 
good many minutes of husky work. In 
fact, 1 don’t see how he could have done it 
without a sledge-hammer and a hot chisel. 
Still, he did it and then—” 

“But the maid,” interposed Maloney. 
“She was in the house. She would 
have heard and given an alarm.”’ 

For answer, Craig sim- 
ply went to a bay-window 
and raised the curtain. 


She shot Craig a scornful glance. 


Pointing to the lights of the next house, far 
down the road, he said, “Ill buy the best 
cigars in the state if you can make them 
hear you on a blustery night like last night. 
No, she probably did scream. Either at this 
point, or at the very start, the burglar must 
have chloroformed her. I don’t see any 
other way to explain it. I doubt if he ex- 
pected sucha tough proposition as he found 
in this safe, but he was evidently prepared 
to carry it through, now that he was here 
and had such an unexpectedly clear field, 
except for the maid. He simply got her out 
of the way, or his confederates did—in the 
easiest possible way, poor girl.” 
Returning to the safe, he con- 
tinued: ‘Well, anyhow, he made 
a furrow perhaps an inch 
and a half long and a 


“I suppose Mr. Branford went out to Arizona for the express 


purpose of collecting insurance on my jewels,” she added sarcastically 





















































clay and poured in the ‘soup’—the nitro- 
so that it would run into the « 
pression. Then he exploded it in the regula: 
way With a battery and a fulminate cap. | 
doubt i it did much more than discolor the 
metal at first. Still, with the true persist- 
ency of his kind, he y repeated the 
dose, using more and more of the ‘soup’ until 
the joint was stretched a little, and more 
of an opening made so that the ‘soup’ could 
run in. 

* Again and again he must have repeated 
and increased the Perhaps he 
used two or three cups at a time. By this 
time the outer door must have been 
stretched so as to make it easy to introduce 
the explosive. No doubt he was able to use 
ten or twelve ounces of the stuff at a charge 
it must have been more like target-practice 

han safe-blowing. But the chance oe’ 
ften come—an em ipt y house and plenty « 
ime. Finally the door must have bulged a a 
fraction of an inch or so, and then a good 
ig charge and the ouéer portion was ripped 
off and the safe turned over. There was 
still two or dane inches of manganese steel 
protecting the contents, wedged in so tight 
that it must have seemed that nothing 
could budge it. But he must have kept at 
it until we have the wreck that we see 
here,” and Kennedy kicked the’safe with 
his foot as he finished. 

Blake was all attention by this time, 
while Maloney gasped “If I was in the 
king busin (’'d make 

head of the firm.” 
‘And now,” said Craig, “‘let 
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to New York and see if we can find Mrs 
Branford.” 
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. the last 
Our interview with oe 
about as awkward an undertaking as I ] 

ever been concerned —— Imagine your- 
self forced to question a perfectly stunning 
woman, who was suspected of plotting so 
daring a deed and knew that you suspected 


Branford was 





her. Resentment was no name for her 
feelings. She scorned us, loathed us. It 
was only by what must have been the 
utmost exercise of her remarkable will- 


power that she restrained herself from call- 
ing the hotel porters and having us thrown 
out bodily. That would have put a bad 
face on it, so she tolerated our presence. 
Then, of course, the insurance company 
had reserved the right to examine every- 
body in the household, under oath if neces- 
sary, before passing on the claim. 

“This is an outrage,” she exclaimed, her 
yes flashing and her breast rising and 
uling with suppressed emotion, ‘an out- 
rage. When my husband returns I intend 
to have him place the whole matter in the 
hands of the best attorney in the city. Not 
only will I have the full amount of the in- 
surance, but I will have damages and costs 
and everything the law allows. Spying on 
my every movement in this way—it is an 
outrage! One would think we were in St. 
Petersburg instead of New York.” 

“One moment, Mrs. Branford,” 
Kennedy, as politely as he could. 
pose -”? 

“Suppose nothing,” she cried angrily 
‘I shall explain nothing, say nothing. 
What if I do choose to close up that lonely 
big house in the suburbs and come to th 
city to live for a few days—is it anybody’ 
business exce pt mine? 

‘And your husband’s 
nettled at her treatment 

She shot him a scornful glance. ‘I sup- 
pose Mr. Branford went out to Arizona 
for the express purpose of collecting insur- 
ance on my je wels,”’ she added sarcastica! y 
with eyes that snapped fire. 

“T was t to say,” 
nedy as impertu irbably as if he were 
automaton, ‘that supposing some one took 
advantage of your absence to rob your 

don’t you think the wisest course 

ild be to be perfectly frank about it? 
‘And give just one plausible reason why 
much to have it known that 
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this interview at an 
end. Good-night,” and with that she swept 
out of the room, eas Maloney and be- 
stowing one biting glance on Blake, who 
actually winced, so little relish did he have 
for this part of the proceedings. 

I think we all felt like schoolboys who 
had been detected robbing a melon-patch 
or in some other heinous offense, as we 
slowly filed down the hall to the elevator 
A woman of Mrs. Branford’s stamp so read 
ily and successfully I 
h could easily comprehend why Blake 
vanted to call on Kennedy for | 


puts one in the wrong 


1elp in wh 
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and Maloney were som 
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Either w 
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Maloney is impossible 
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handle this case alone or 
‘Right-o,” I agreed emphatically. 
his foot in it badly at the 
Only, be decent about it, Craig. 
is too big for you to let 
“Trust me, Walter. s do it tactfully 
whispered, then to Blake he added as we 
overtook them: ‘ Meas is right. 
case is simple enough, after all. But 
must find out some way to fasten the 
more closely on Mrs. Branford. Let 
think a scheme to-night. Vil see 
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Kennedy was Staring in rapt attention 
at the mirror. ‘‘There’s a man with her, 
Walter,” he said under his breath. ‘He 
came in while we were changing places—a 
tine-looking chap. By Jove, I’ve seen him 
before somewhere. His face and his man- 
ner are familiar to me. But I simply 
can’t place him. Did you see her wraps 
in the chair? No? Well, he’s helping her 
on with them. They’re going out. Garcon, 
were too lat 
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hands and brought them down hard on the 
arms of his chair. 

“Say,” he ejaculated, “that explains it!” 

“What?” we asked in chorus. 

“Why, one of my best stool-pigeons told 
me to-day that there was something doing 
at a house in the Chatham Square district 
that we have been watching for a long time. 
It’s full of crooks, and to-day they’ve all 
been as drunk as lords, a sure sign some one 
has made a haul and been generous with the 
rest. And one or two of the professional 
‘fences’ have been acting suspiciously, too. 
Oh, that explains it all right.” 

I looked at Craig as much as to say, “I 
told you so,” but he was engrossed in what 
O’Connor was saying. 

“You know,” continued the police offi- 
cer, “there is one particular ‘fence’ who 
runs his business under the guise of a loan- 
shark’s office. He probably has a wider 
acquaintance among the big criminals than 
any other man in the city. From him 
crooks can obtain anything from a jimmy 
to a safe-cracking outfit. I know that this 
man has been trying to dispose of some 
unmounted pearls to-day among jewelers 
in Maiden Lane. I'll bet he has been dis- 
posing of some of the Branford pearls, one 
by one. I'll follow that up. I'll arrest this 
‘fence’ and hold him till he tells me what 
yeggman came to him with the pearls.” 

‘And if you find out, will you go with me 
to that house near Chatham Square, pro- 
viding it was some one in that gang?” asked 
Craig eagerly. 

O’Connor shook his head. ‘“I’d better 
keep out of it. They know me too well. 
Go alone. I'll get that stool-pigeon—the 
Gay Cat is his name—to go with you. I'll 
help you in any way. I'll have any number 
of plain-clothes men you want ready to raid 
the place the moment you get the evidence. 
But you'll never get any evidence if they 
know I’m in the neighborhood.” 

The next morning Craig scarcely ate any 
breakfast himself and made me bolt my 
food most unceremoniously. We were out 
in Montclair again before the commuters 
had started to go to New York, and that in 
spite of the fact that we had stopped at his 
laboratory on the way and had got a pack- 
age which he carried carefully. 

Kennedy instituted a most thorough search 
of the house from cellar to attic in daylight. 
What he expected to find, I did not know, 
but I am quite sure nothing escaped him. 


The Yeggman 


“Now, Walter,” he said after he had ran- 
sacked the house, “there remains just one 
place. Here is this little wall-safe in Mrs, 
Branford’s room. We must open it.” 

For an hour if not longer he worked over 
the combination, listening to the fall of the 
tumblers in the lock. It was a simple little 
thing and one of the old-timers in the in- 
dustry would no doubt have opened it in 
short order. The perspiration stood out on 
his forehead, so intent was he in working the 
thing. At last it yielded. Except for some 
of the family silver, the safe was empty. 

Carefully noting how the light shone on 
the wall safe, Craig unwrapped the package 
he had brought and disclosed a camera. He 
placed it on a writing-desk opposite the 
safe, in such a way that it was not at all 
conspicuous, and focused it on the safe. 

“This is a camera with a newly invented 
between-lens shutter of great illumination 
and efficiency,” he explained. “It has 
always been practically impossible to get 
such pictures, but this new shutter has so 
much greater speed than anything ever in- 
vented before that it is possible to use it in 
detective work. I’ll just run these fine wires 
like a burglar alarm, only instead of having 
an alarm I'll attach them to the camera so 
that we can get a picture. I’ve proved its 
speed up to one two-thousandth of a second. 
It may or it may not work. If it does we'll 
catch somebody, right in the act.” 

About noon we went down to Liberty 
Street, home of burglary insurance. I don’t 
think Blake liked it very much because 
Kennedy insisted on playing the lone hand, 
but he said nothing, for it was part of the 
agreement. Maloney seemed rather glad 
than otherwise. He had been combing out 
some tangled clues of his own about Mrs. 
Branford. Still, Kennedy smoothed things 
over by complimenting the detective on his 
activity, and indeed he had shown remark- 
able ability in the first place in locating 
Mrs. Branford. 

“T started out with the assumption that 
the Branfords must have needed money for 
some reason or other,” said Maloney. “So 
1 went to the commercial agencies to-day 
and looked up Branford. I can’t say he has 
been prosperous; nobody has been in Wall 
Street these days, and that’s just the thing 
that causes an inerease in fake burglaries. 
Then there is another possibility,” he con- 
tinued triumphantly. ‘I had a man up at 
the Grattan Inn, and he reports to me that 
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some facts that are very important. I have 
heard that several loose pearls which may 
or may not be yours have been offered for 
sale by a man on the Bowery who is what 
the yeggmen call a ‘fence.’”’ 

““Yeegmen — ‘fence’?”’ she repeated. 
“Mr. Kennedy, really I do not care to dis- 
cuss the pearls any longer. It is immaterial 
to me what becomes of them. My first desire 
is to collect the insurance. If anything is 
recovered I am quite willing to deduct that 
amount from the total. But I must insist 
on the full insurance or the return of the 
pearls. As soon as Mr. Branford arrives I 
shall take other steps to secure redress.” 

A boy rapped at the door and brought in 
a telegram which she tore open nervously. 
“He will be here in four days,” she said, 
tearing the telegram petulantly, and not at 
all as if she were glad to receive it. ‘‘Is 
there anything else that you wish to say?” 

She was tapping her foot on the rug as if 
anxious to conclude the interview. Ken- 
nedy leaned forward earnestly and played 
his trump card boldly. 

‘Do you remember that scene in “The 
Grass Widower,’’’ he said slowly, “where 
Jack Delarue meets his runaway wife at the 
masquerade ball?” 

She colored slightly, but instantly re- 
gained her composure. “‘Vaguely,” she 
murmured, toying with the flowers in her 
dress. 

“In real life,” said Kennedy, his voice 
purposely betraying that he meant it to 
have a personal application, “husbands do 
not forgive even rumors of—ah—shall we 
say affinities?—much less the fact.” 

“Tn real life,’’ she replied, “wives do not 
have affinities as often as some newspapers 
and plays would have us believe.” 

“T saw Delarue after the performance 
last night,” went on Kennedy inexorably. 
“T was not seen, but I saw, and he was 
with—’ 

She was pacing the room now in unsup- 
pressed excitement. “Will you never stop 
spying on me?” she cried. “ Must my every 
act be watched and misrepresented? I 
suppose a distorted version of the facts will 
be given to my husband. Have you no 
chivalry, or justice, or—or mercy?” she 
pleaded, stopping in front of Kennedy. 

‘Mrs. Branford,” he replied coldly, ‘I 
cannot promise what I shall do. My duty 
is simply to get at the truth about the 
pearls. If it involves some other person, it 


The Yeggman 


is still my duty to get at the truth. Why 
not tell me all that you really know about 
the pearls and trust me to bring it out all 
right?” 

She faced him, pale and haggard. “J 
have told,” she repeated steadily. ‘I can- 
not tell any more—I know nothing more.” 

Was she lying? I was not expert enough 
in feminine psychology to judge, but down 
in my heart I knew that the woman was 
hiding something behind that forced steadi- 
ness. What was it she was battling for? 
We had reached an impasse. 

It was after dinner when I met Craig at 
the laboratory. He had made a trip to 
Montclair again, where his stay had been 
protracted because Maloney was there and 
he wished to avoid him. He had brought 
back the camera, and had had another talk 
with O’Connor, at which he had mapped 
out a plan of battle. 

‘We are to meet the Gay Cat at the City 
Hall at nine o'clock,” explained Craig 
laconically. ‘‘We are going to visit a haunt 
of yeggmen, Walter, that few outsiders have 
ever seen. Are you game? O’Connor and 
his men will be close by—hiding, of course.” 

‘‘T suppose so,” I replied slowly. “But 
what excuse are you going to have for get- 
ting into this yegg-resort?”’ 

“Simply that we are two newspaper men 
looking for an article, without names, dates, 
or places—just a good story of yeggmen and 
tramps. I’ve got a little—well, we'll call it 
a little camera outfit that I’m going to sling 
over my shoulder. You are the reporter, 
remember, and I’m the newspaper photog- 
rapher. They won’t pose for us, of course, 
but that will be all right. Speaking about 
photographs, I got one out at Montclair 
that is interesting. I'll show it to youlater 
in the evening—and in case anything should 
happen to me, Walter, you’ll find the orig- 
inal plate locked here in the top drawer of 
my desk. I guess we’d better be getting 
downtown.” 

The house to which we were guided by 
the Gay Cat was on a cross street within a 
block or two of Chatham Square. If we had 
passed it casually in the daytime there 
would have been nothing to distinguish it 
above the other ramshackle buildings on the 
street, except that the other houses were 
cluttered with children and baby-carriages, 
while this one was vacant, the front door 
closed, and the blinds tightly drawn. As 
we approached, a furtive figure shambled 
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One by one the other occupants of the 
room rose and sidled out, leaving us alone 
with the Gay Cat. Kennedy reached over 
to get a cigarette from my case and light 
it from one that I was smoking. 

‘“’That’s our man, I think,” he whispered 

“Pitts Slim.” 

1 said nothing, but I would have been 
willing to part with a large section of my 
bank-account to be up on the Chatham 
Square station of the Elevated just then. 

There was a rush from the half-open 
door behind us. Suddenly everything 
turned black before me; my eyes swam; I 
felt a stinging sensation on my head and a 
weak feeling about the stomach; I sank 
half-conscious to the floor. All was 
blank, but, dimly, I seemed to be dragged 
and dropped down hard. 

How long I lay there I don't know. 
Kennedy says it was not over five minutes. 
It may have been so, but to me it seemed 
anage. When I opened my eves I was lying 
on my back on a very dirty sofa in another 
room. Kennedy was bending over me with 
blood streaming from a long deep gash on 
his head. Another figure was groaning in the 
semi-darkness opposite; it was the Gay Cat. 


“They blackjacked us,” whispered Ken- 
nedy to me as I staggered to my feet. ‘‘ Then 
they dragged us through a secret passage 


into another house. How do you feel?” 

“All right,” I answered, bracing myself 
against a chair, for I was weak from the 
loss of blood, and dizzy. ] Was sore in 
every joint and muscle. I looked about, 
only half comprehending. Then my recol- 
lection flooded back with a rush. We had 
been locked in another room after the at- 
tack, and Jeft to be dealt with later. I] 
felt in my pocket. I had left my watch at 
the laboratory, but even the dollar watch 
I had taken and the small sum of money in 
my pocketbook were gone. 

Kennedy still had his camera slung over his 
shoulder, where he had fastened it securely. 

Here we were, imprisoned, while Pitts 
Slim, the man we had come after, whoever 
he was, was making his escape. Some- 
where across the street was O’Connor, wait- 
ing in a room as we had agreed. There was 
only one window if our room, and it opened 
on a miserable little dumb-waiter air-shaft. 
It would be hours yet before his suspicions 
would be aroused and he would discover 
which of the houses we were heldin. Mean- 
while what might not happen to us? 


The Yeggman 


oe 


Kennedy calmly set up his tripod. One 
leg had been broken in the rough-house, but 
he tied it together with his handkerchief 
now wet with blood. I wondered how he 
could think of taking a picture. His very 
deliberation set me fretting and fuming, 
and I swore at him under my breath. Still, 
he worked calmly ahead. I saw him take 
the black box and set it on the tripod. It 
was indistinct in the darkness. It looked 
like a camera, and yet it had some attach 
ment at the side that was queer, including 
a little lamp. Craig bent and attached 
some wires about the box. 

At last he seemed ready. “ Walter,” he 
whispered, “‘roll that sofa quietly over 
against the door. ‘There, now the table and 
that bureau, and wedge the chairs in. Keep 
that door shut at any cost. It’s now or 
never—here goes.” 

He stopped a moment end tinkered with 
the box on the tripod. ‘Hello! Hello! 
Hello! Is that you, O’Connor?” he shouted, 

I watched him in amazement. Was the 
man crazy? Had the blow affected his 
brain? Here he was, trying to talk into a 
camera. A little signaling-bell in the box 
commenced to ring, as if by spirit hands. 

“Shut up in that room,” growled a voice 
from outside the door. ‘By God, they’ve 
barricaded the door. Come on, pals, we'll 
kill the spies.” 

A smile of triumph lighted up Kennedy’s 
pale face. ‘It works, it works,” he cried 
as the little bell continued to buzz. “This 
is a wireless telephone you perhaps have 
seen announced recently—good for several | 
hundred feet—through walls and_ every- 
thing. The inventor placed it in a box 
easily carried by a man, including a bat- 
tery, and mounted on an ordinary camera 
tripod so that the user might well be taken 
for a traveling photographer. It is good in 
one direction only, but I have a signaling- 
bell here that can be rung from the other 
end by Hertzian waves. Thank heaven, it’s 
compact and simple. 

“‘O’Connor,” he went on, “‘it is as I told 
you. It was Pitts Slim. He left here ten 
or fifteen minutes ago—I don’t know by 
what exit, but I heard them say they would 
meet at the Central freight-yards at mid- 
night. Start your plain-clothes men out 
and send some one here, quick, to release 
us. We are locked in a room in the fourth 
or fifth house from the corner. There’s 4 
secret passage to the yegg-house. The Gay 
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Cat is still unconscious, Jameson is groggy, 
and I have a bad scalp wound. They are 
trying to beat in our barricade. Hurry.” 

I think I shall never get straight in my 
mind the fearful five minutes that followed, 
the battering at the door, the oaths, the 
scuffle outside, the crash as the sofa, bureau, 
table,and chairs all yielded at once—and my 
relief when I saw the square-set, honest face 
of O’Connor and half a dozen plain-clothes 
men holding the yeggs who would certainly 
have murdered us this time to protect their 
pal in his getaway. The fact is I didn’t 
think straight until we were halfway up- 
town, speeding toward the railroad freight- 
yards inO’Connor’scar. The fresh air at last 
revived me, and I began to forget my cuts 
and bruises in the renewed excitement. 

We entered the yards carefully, accom- 
panied by several of the railroad’s detec- 
tives, who met us with a couple of police 
dogs. Skulking in the shadow under the 
high embankment that separated the yards 
with their interminable lines of full and 
empty cars on one side and the San Juan 
Hill district of New York up on the bluff on 
the other side, we came upon a party of 
three men who were waiting to catch the 
midnight ‘‘side-door Pullman’’—the fast 
freight out of New York. 

The fight was brief, for we outnumbered 
them more than three to one. O'Connor 
himself snapped a pair of steel bracelets on 
the thin man, who seemed to be leader of 
the party. 

“Tt’s all up, Pitts Slim,” he ground out 
from his set teeth. 

One of our men flashed his bull’s-eye on 
the three prisoners. I caught myself as in 
a dream. 

Pitts Slim was Maloney, the detective. 


An hour later, at headquarters, after the 
pedigrees had been taken, the ‘“mugging”’ 
done, and the jewels found on the three 
yeggs checked off from the list of the Bran- 
ford pearls, leaving a few thousand dol- 
lars’ worth unaccounted for, O’Connor led 
the way into his private office. There were 
Mrs. Branford and Blake, waiting. 

Maloney sullenly refused to look at his 
former employer, as Blake rushed over and 
grasped Kennedy’s hand, asking eagerly: 
“How did you do it, Kennedy? This is the 
last thing I expected.” 


The Yeggman 


Craig said nothing, but slowly opened, 
now crumpled envelope, which containg 
an-untoned print of a photograph. He lai 
it on the desk. ‘*There is your yeggman- 
at work,” he said. 

We bent over to look. It was a photo. 
graph of Maloney in the act of puttin: 
something in the little wall safe in Mr 
Branford’s room. In a flash it dawned o; 
me—the quick-shutter camera, the wir 
connected with the wall safe, Craig’s hin 
to Maloney that if some of the jewels wer 
found hidden in a likely place in the house, j 
would furnish the last link in the chain againg 
her, Maloney’s eager acceptance of the sue. 
gestion, and his visit to Montclair during 
which Craig had had hard work to avoid him 

“Pitts Slim, alias Maloney,” added Ken. 
nedy, turning to Blake, “your shrewdest 
private detective, was posing in two char. 
acters at once very successfully. He was 
your trusted agent in possession of the most 
valuable secrets of your clients, at the same 
time engineering all the robberies that you 
thought were fakes, and then working up 
the evidence incriminating the victims 
themselves. He got into the Branford 
house with a skeleton key, and killed the 
maid. The picture shows him putting this 
shield-shaped brooch in the safe this after- 
noon—here’s the brooch. And all this time 
he was the leader of the most dangerous 
band of yeggman in the country.” 

‘Mrs. Branford,’ exclaimed Blake, ad- 
vancing and bowing most profoundly, “I 
trust that you understand my awkward 
position? My apologies cannot be too 
humble. It will give me great pleasure to 
hand you a certified check for the missing 
gems the first thing in the morning.” 

Mrs. Branford bit her lip nervously. The 
return of the pearls did not seem to interest 
her in the least. 

“And I, too, must apologize for the false 
suspicion I had of you and—and—depend 
on me, it is already forgotten,” said Ken- 
nedy, emphasizing the “false” and looking 
her straight in the eyes. 

She read his meaning and a look of relief 
crossed her face. ‘‘Thank you,” she mur- 
mured simply, then dropping her eyes she 
added in a lower tone which no one heard 
except Craig: ‘‘ Mr. Kennedy, how can I ever 
thank you? Another night, and it would 
have been too late to save me from myself. 


“cc 


The next story by Arthur B. Reeve, ‘‘ The Potsoned Pen,’’ will appear in the May issue. 
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Star of th 


WHEN she was a 


prattling, coy, 

“reluctant”? girl, 
airy, unsubstantial 
and full of *‘the 

joy of living” 
(whatever that 

may be), I re- 
member. chat- 
ting  frivolously 
with Ethel Barry- 
more. That was 
some vears ago, when 

she was just begin- 

ning to make a name 

ir hersels, She then 

plaved sweetly ingen- 

uous rdles--artless. girls 

who never thought thoughts 

-and her ambitions, if she 
had any, were locked up in 
her bosom tightly. Since then, 

I have sat by and watched 
the game. [ have seen her de- 
velop artistically until now she is 
emotional actress of distinct 
individuality. I have 
read all about her marriage 
and her motherhood, and 
all the things that para- 
graphists love to dwell upon 
and revel in. I have studied her 
ments, made one 
next (exceedingly good “copy”’), but until 
recently | had not talked withher. I thought 
I'd wait until she had settled—until she had 
become one thing or the other; until her 
dramatic status had been established; in a 
word, until she had become full-fledged. 
She always interested me, on account of 
her diaphanous “personality”; but of late 
she has voluntarily discarded that, and has 
given herself over to réles that much older 
women would have hesitated to achieve, 
and her restlessness, her persistent agita- 
tion, made me feel that she didn’t want to 


state- 


Ethel Barrymore. 
w ell- know n piays 


ite portrait of herselt The 


moment and denied the 


CTT Vill Ores 
By 

Mlan 

Dale 


talk about het 

self. [halfe xpected 

that she would 

beg to be excused 

vhen I suggested 

chat, and was 

prepared for the 

worst. She had 

been so very mucl 

n ‘wspapered of 

late. ahd sometimes 

one can get too much 
even of a good thing. 
Therefore I was agree 

ably surprised when Miss 

Barrymore 

to receive such a discur- 


consented 


sive being as myself, and—as 

the French say—lI “rendered 
myself” to her hotel with due 
alacrity. It was on the eve of her 
revival of om Kate 
was busv rehearsing, but she hurried 
back from the theater to keep her ap- 
and behold! I was there, 
as usual, fiendishly on time. 
She had changed a good 


star of adozen (jeal 


and she 


pointment, 


her favor- as 
face 
mobile, vivi 
Jean would say — mutinou 
wise Miss Barrymore was a 
figure 
had a “ stately” walk that to 
girlhood is unknown. Just the same, 
radiated youth, and had the ever-young 
vivacity that 
tained longer on the stage 


was portly and a ahah ney 


somehow or other, is 
than in any 
walk of life. 
‘Such ages since we've met,” she said 
rather pantingly—she had surely hurried in! 
pa now I’m full of rehearsal, and hard 
at work. I’ve been at it all day, and as 
playing every night, I don’t get much time. 
Sti il, I'm always pleased—” 





The Star of the Barrymores 


always preferred the plays that gave me 
chance to be a real human being, and Ww, 
I can do them. I have never 
banked on my physical * personality,” and 
I have never tried lecorate. When I 
| | 1 in* The Silver Box 
th: 


to do so. 


‘ 
ved. 


| 
sne laugn 


iI ng peopie u LOOK 
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Lnin 
she sald, “and it didn t ; . old cotton dress, 
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vet on 

V nerves. 
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Cissy Loftus 
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g me, 


WY | The WV . dmitted 
We it. Lots of girls 
, wrote me to the effect 
that th ; had never 
although 

such 

itations. 

had seen 

Miss Loftus. 

I suppose I 

spoke from 

hroat, 


I don’t 


Ethel Barrymore as Ma- § 
dame Trentini in “Cap- e 
tain Jinks,” the first play L 


inwhichshestarred,and § ae i a funny voice, 


in “Carrots, one of anvwav: it belongs 
the best liked of e ; 


all her roles 


to my family. Jack, my 
brother, has it, and I realized 
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"a Be ea that at rehears- — brief for New York 
al to-day. My audiences. Don't 
mother—if you think me ungrateful, 
remember her for IT realize that I 
had it. Oh,itisa have very fine au 
family trait, not diences,and my first 
the huskiness but — nights are splendid. 
thetone. What But Ido assert that 
does it matter? out-of-town people 
Ido not attach are far more ap- 
any  import- — preciative, and as 
ance to. that lor the idea that 
sort of thing.” they are not in- 
“Don't vou — telligent, it is too 
find that 9 preposterous — to 
from the more argue, They are 


nita- 
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aoe profitable ork. They are 
especially ul * and they 
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I asked. subtle signiticance 


any 


I airy, unsubstantial, and full 


have of the * joy of living” 


“A prattling, coy, ‘reluctant’ girl, Ethel Barrymore in street cos- 
tume about the time she was 
playing in ~ Sunday : 
Miss Barrymore fired up. “Please don’t of plays far more readily than they do in 
say anything about out-of-town,” she almost New York. In New York, people are cold 
commanded. ‘Really, you know I hold no — and distant. and vou never really feel that 


vb 





all, though I had 
marked that this 
was the first ti el 
had seen her since 
that event. Nor 


he ma 


That 
been d ne 
already, 
with the 
usual 
contlict- 
ing re- 
sults, 
I had 


they 

are in 
sympathy 
vith you.” 


‘I don’t un- 
derstand that 
at all,” I ven- 
tured. ‘They 
always seem 
to me to be so 
extremely sympathetic.” 
‘That is because you are not an actor,” 
she said with some asperity. And it was a state- 
ment I could not deny. “Behind the footlights 
we feel the something that inspires an actor to do 
his best. It cannot be analyzed, and it is not to be 
measured. That is why I tell vou that you'll have to 
become an actor in order to appreciate what I mean.’ 
That is certainly rough on me. I really don’t believe I 
could get an engagement at my time of life. An idea that 
Miss Barrymore might, in her extreme charity, make me 
her leading man, for a sea ison or two—at least until I 
thoroughly understood the things she wants me to under- 
stand—flashed through my mind. But I didn’t suggest 
it to her. Perhaps, aft all it is best that I shouldn't 
understand everything. TA me cherish a few mysteries. 
“Never say anything against the road to me,” she 
went on, “because I am exceedingly fond of it. I ad- 
mire the intellect of out-of-town audiences, and I do not Ethel ini i ica ill 
say the same thing of New York. There may be more o¢ per best rdles—as the wife in “The 
intellectual people in New York th: in out of town, but gitver Box." —* It was my personality. 
they don’t seem to go to the theater.” I look just like that in an old cotton 
We had not discussed the question of her marriage dress, with my hair pushed back” 
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in one 
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back” 


Alan 


resolved that nothing should induce me 

even to allude to her home life, if she had 
\iter all, that is food for other col- 

imns, and not for mine. Nor had I any 

curiosity. What a woman says isn’t in- 

variably what she thinks, and why should 

an actress unbosom herself to a stranger 

unless she feels that 

she needs to do so? 

And if she does 

need to do SO, 

then it can't 

be either 

inter- 

esting 

or Vera- 

cious. 

That's 

my Way 

of think- 

ing, at 

any rate. 

Just as I 
had ceased 
to regard Miss 
Barrymore as the 
“married woman” 
and she had dawned 
upon me as’ the 
ethereal one of old, 

I heard a knock at 

the door, and—then 

I was face to face 
with reality with a ven- 
Reality stood 
there and gazed at me! 

It was reality in the 
shape of three—a young, 
dark man, in a fur over- 
coat, a woman whose mis- 
sion in life was very evi- 
dently that of nurse, and 
a little blond-haired boy 
almost formidably cute. 

Miss Barrymore looked 

at the new arrivals, 

and then glanced in 

my direction. There was " 
no need for her to introduce us. The man 
in the fur overcoat was Mr. Colt, her hus- 
band; the little boy was “me child”; and 
the woman was, of course, the nurse. The 
chat had come to an end; it had to be, and 
here was the domesticity the discussion of 
which I had so carefully eschewed. Well, 
everything comes to him who waits, and 
perhaps it was better that I had waited! 


geance. 


that gave me a chance 
to be a real human being 


Dale 


A slight embarrassment crept over 
I can’t exactly describe it, but it was there 
just the same. 

“Say day-day,” said Miss Barrymore to 
the child. } 

It did, and gave me a tiny hand. It 

didn’t look a bit like the Drew family, not 

because it wasn’t old enough to do 

so, but because it didn’t possess 

those peculiar features 

Baby Colt will never 

| with Uncle 

Drew on 

question of 

noses. It 

is alway 5 

difficult 

to know 

what to 

say 10 

mothers, 

O ne 

might 

mak ¢ 

so many 

d rea d - 

ful mis- 

takes. Ime rely 

remarked that he 

was a Colt rather than 

a Drew, and that he 

Was erxcect lingly blond. 

“So was I.” said 

mommer promptly, 

‘sohe must take 

alterme. His 

fat her is black.’ 

Mr. Colt smiled, 

ind didn’t mind being 

( alled black. The ( hild 

= was lifted onto the table. 

really and under the electri 

never did ligl | ; lool d lost 

try tobe coy /J8 it ne ned t 
and reluctant. transparently hair. 

I have always “Ig he going to | 
preferred the plays aC tor?” I asked 

“Don't say anything 
sc dreadful about him.” 
said Miss Barrymore with a smile. “Why 
should you?” 

Then she patted the boy, and told him to 
go and take his things off, and became ten- 
der and maternal and forgetful of profane 
chatters, and—so I left. The picture was 
a pretty one, after all, but Iam glad it came 
at the end rather than at the beginning of 
my chat. 





under 
heading of ‘‘ Queries 
and Answers,’”’ wert 
asked ‘‘ What arethe 
chief products of 
Russia?” he would 
probably answet! 
‘Russian dancers, 
and for once he 
would be near 
the truth. 


Since, the 


first 
dancer left 
Petersburg, 
pirouette d across 
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fame a fortune { E 
n the Paris and 

London stages, the 4a 
hi Py 


imes of premiere 

anseuses have monop- 

lized the top spaces 
on the music-hall posters, 
and have drawn greater 
crowds than would the Czar 
himself, acting with some notori 


ae $ ee oe ls 
ous anarchist in a ‘cross talk” act. 


This sketch has to do with the newest 


exponent of the “utussian”’ terpsichorean 
art—Napierkowska. Since she made_ her 
it the age of twelve in Paris, she has 


Til 


pt critics, artists, and photogri 
working overtime. 

Born in Constantinople, her father being 
Russian and her mother French, Mile. Napier 
kowska received her first lessons in a school 
ttached to the Paris Opera House. Her father 
Was an engraver. He had to leave Russia for 
political reasons, taking the name of Napier 


and making his home in France. He obtained, 


YS 


SOME COMMENTS 
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ABOUT WHOM ALL 
LONDON ISTALKING 


through the 
government a 
fessorship in 
Academy 
of Fine 
Arts in 
Con- 
stanti- 
nople, but 
political 
troubles 
again drove 
the dancer's 
paternal parent 
back to France, 
and there he died. 
When she was 
twelve years of age 
Napierkowska 
forced to earn herown 
livelihood. She was 
fortunate enough to 
vet an engagement 
in the ballet of the 
Opéra Comique 
through the in- 
fluence of Ma- 
dame Mara- 
quita, who 
realized 
t he 
oreat 
future 
that 
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Was in store for this little, 
shy, olive-complexioned girl. 
She was bright eyed and 
eraceful; also she was not 
above learning things. 
Mlle. Napierkowska’s 
success, like that of all 
dancers whose 
able destiny is. th 
stage, has been mete 
oric, and now at t 
age of eighteen her 


nevit- 


he 


appearance in the 
limelight syn 
chronizes with the 


Her first triumphs were in Paris. 
but to-day she is world- 
famous and the idol of all 


lovers of the dance 


g 
ing, 


enthusiastic applause of a 
charmed public. As a 
dancer she is daring, origi- 
nal, eminently artistic. 
She has any amount of 
confidence; she teems with 
temperament, and she 
is endowed with every 
quality essential to a 
dancer’s suc¢ css. 

Having secured a part in a ballet which 
M. Jean Richepin was preparing for the 
Folies-Bergére in Paris, through her in- 
comparable command of wordless ex- 
pression, her distinguished looks, her 
grace, and sensuous suppleness she began 
a series of triumphs, first at the Folies- 
Bergére and then at the Odéon. 

_ Her recent popularity at the Palace 
[heater in London in “The Dance of the 


The Bee-atific Napierkowska 


= se 
mS 


She isa joy ous 
sp rite w ho 
seems to spin 
and whirl for 
the 


E leasure of it 


Fire” and “The Dance of the Bee,” has 
been equally great. She takes a huge 
delight in improvising dances, and the 
“Dance of the Fire,” the chief feature of 
the tive-act prteur called ** Antar,” pro- 
duced bv M. Antoine at the Odéon, was 


the result of an inspiration 


and improv- 
Isation on the part of the artist herself. 
It illustrates the victim. 
She tinishes in such a wavy that her limbs 


have the 


sacrifice of al 
ippearance ol ‘being contorted 
and strained, aus well they ! ight look alter 
SUC h wh ordeal. 

In The Dance of the Bee,” certainly the 
height of originality and daring, Napier- 
k Oo W- ska is responsible for a ‘pro- 
digi- 4 ous amount of whirling, evrat- 
ing, « «nd = pirouetting, alternately 
The dance 
follows her plucking a flower 
and smelling it. A bee emerges 
the petals and 
alights on her, soon losing itself 
in her flying draperies. In an at- 
tempt to locate the bee Mile. Napier- 
kowska abandons herself completely to 
a distracted dance: legs and arms, and 

a dazzling glitter of jewels and gay- 


Grace ful and grotesque. 





from one of 


colored tlimsies, are blended in wild 
confusion. — Finally 


crowing despe r 
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es ; Me 
garments 


from her, and reveals 
to the audience a su- 
pe rtluity of 
unclad 
eure 


sheer 
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of drape ry. 
ability as an 
saves the per- 
from being cen- 
an exhibition 


deca- 


sparsehess 
But her 
artist 
formance 
sured as 
either in- 
dent. Her 


decent or 
appearance neither 


shocks nor displeases. She is 
bik « an antique statue of 
t h «¢ Vatican come to life 
ated caught i vhirlwind. 
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said then, ** Never again! 
ugh to prove him r 


he wild 


Bellew 


By Jack London 


Illustrated by Anton 


‘The 


MOKE and Shorty encountered each 
other, going in opposite directions, 
at the corner where stood the Elk- 
horn saloon. The former’s face wore 

a pleased expression, and he was walking 
briskly. Shorty, on the other hand, was 
slouching along in a depressed and indeter- 
minate fashion: 

“Whither away?” 
gaily. 

“Danged if I know,’ came the discon- 
solate answer. ‘‘Wisht I did. They ain't 
nothin’ to take me anywheres. I've set two 
hours in the deadest game of draw—nothing 
excitin’, no hands, an’ broke even. Played 
arubber of cribbage with Skiff Mitchell for 
the drinks, an’ now I’m that !anguid for 
somethin’ doin’ that I’m perambulatin’ the 
streets on the chance of seein’ a dog-fight, or 
a argument, or somethin’.”’ 

“T’ve got something better on hand,” 
Smoke answered. ‘*That’s why I was look- 
ing for you. Come on along.” 

“Now?” 

“Sure.”’ 

“Where to?” 

“Across the river to make 
Dwight Sanderson.”’ 

“Never heard of him,’’ Shorty said de- 
jectedly. ‘An’ never heard of no one livin’ 
across the river anyway. What’s he want 
tolive there for? Ain’t he got no sense?”’ 

“He’s got something to sell,’ Smoke 
laughed. 

“Dogs? 
ber boots? ” 


] 


Smoke challenged 


a call on old 


A gold-mine? Tobacco? Rub- 


Otto Fischer 


‘Tow n-Site of Tra-Lee 


Smoke shook his head to each question. 
‘*Come along on and find out, because I’m 
going to buy it from him on a spec, 
you want you can come in half.” 

“Don’t tell me it’s eggs!”’ Shorty cried, 
his face twisted into an expression of 
tious stic alarm. 

“Come on 
“And I'll give you ten guesses 
crossing the ice.” 

They dipped down the high bank at the 
foot of the street and came out upon the 
Yukon. Three-quarters of 
mile away, directly opposite, the other bank 
of the stream uprose in precipitous blutis 
hundreds of feet in height. Toward these 
bluffs, winding and twisting in and out 
among broken and up-thrown blocks of ice, 
ran a slightly traveled trail. Shorty trudged 
at Smoke’s heels, beguiling the time with 


guesses at what Dwight Sanderson had to 


and if 


and sarca 


along,’ Smoke 


ice-COV ered 


sell. 

‘Reindeer? Copper-mine or brick-yard? 
That’s one guess. Bear-skins, or any kind of 
skins? Lottery tickets? A potato-ranch?”’ 

‘Getting near it,’ Smoke 
“ And better thaa that.” 

‘Two potato-ranches? A cheese-factory? 
A moss-farm?”’ 

“That’s not so bad, Shorty. 
thousand miles away.”’ 

“A quarry?” 

‘“That’s as near as the moss-farm and the 
potato-ranch.” 

‘Hold 


guess comin. 


en¢ ouraged. 


It's not a 


Let me think. I got one 
Ten silent minutes passed. 


on. 
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702 Smoke 
“Say, Smoke, I ain't goin’ to use that last 
When this thing you're buyin’ 
sounds like a potato-ranch, a moss-farm, an’ 
An’ I don't go in on 
size it up. What 


Guess. 


a stone-quarry, I quit. 
the deal till I see it an’ 
as ait?” 

“Well, you'll see the cards on the table 
enough. Cast your eyes up there. 
smoke from that cabin? That’s 
where Dwight Sanderson lives. He’s hold- 
ing down a town-site location.” 

“What else is he holdin’ down?” 

“That's all,’ Smoke laughed. “Except 
rheumatism. I hear he’s been suffering 
from it.”’ 

“Savi? 


s00Nn 


See the 


1 Shorty’s hand flashed out and 
with an abrupt shoulder-grip brought his 


comrade to a halt. ‘You ain’t tellin’ me 


you're buyin’ a town-site at this fallin’-off 


place?” 

“That’s your tenth guess, and you win. 
Come on.” 

“But wait a moment,” Shorty pleaded. 
“Look at it—nothin’ but bluffs an’ slides, 
all up-and-down. Where could the town 
stand?” 

“Search me.” 

“Then you ain’t buyin’ it for a town?” 

“But Dwight Sanderson’s selling it for 
a town,’ Smoke baffled. “Come on. 
We’ve got to climb this slide.” 

The slide was steep, and a narrow trail 
zigzagged up it on a formidable Jacob’s 
ladder. Shorty moaned and groaned over 
the sharp corners and the steep pitches. 

“Think of a town-site here. They ain't 
a flat space big enough for a postage-stamp. 
An’ it’s the wrong side of the river. All 
the freightin’ goes the other way. Look 
at Dawson there. Room to spread for for- 
ty thousand more people. Say, Smoke. 
You're a meat-eater. I know that. An’ I 
know you ain't buyin’ it fora town. Then 
what in Heaven’s name are you buyin’ 
stor?” 

* To sell, of 

*But other folks ain’t as crazy as old 
man Sanderson an’ you.” 

“Maybe not in the same way, Shorty. 
Now I’m going to take this town-site, break 
it up in parcels, and sell it to a lot of the 
sane people who live over in Dawson.” 

“Huh! All Dawson’s still laughin’ at 
you an’ me an’ them eggs. You want to 
make ’em laugh some more, hey?” 

“T certainly do.” 

“But it’s too danged expensi\ e, Smoke. 


course.” 


Bellew 


I helped you to make ‘em laugh on the eggs, 
an’ my share of the laugh cost me nearly 
nine thousan’ dollars.” : 

* All right. You don’t have to come in 
on this. The profits will be all mine, but 
you've got to help me just the same.” 

“Oh, Tl help all right. An’ they can 
laugh at me some more. But nary a ounce 
do I drop this time. What’s old Sanderson 
holdin’ it at?) A couple of hundred?” 

‘*Tenthousand. [ought to get it for five.” 

“Wisht I was a_ minister,’ Shorty 
breathed fervently. 

“What for?” 

“So I could preach the gosh-dangdest, 
cloquentest sermon on a text you may havi 
hearn—to wit: a fool an’ his money.” 

‘Come in,” they heard Dwight Sander- 
son yell irritably, when they knocked at his 
door, and they entered to find him squatted 
by a stone fireplace and pounding coffee 
wrapped in a piece of flour-sacking. 

‘What d’ye want?” hedemanded harshly, 
emptying the pounded coffee into the coffee- 
pot that stood on the coals near the front of 
the fireplace. 

“To talk business,” Smoke answered. 
‘You've a town-site located here, I under- 
stand. What do you want for it?” 

‘*Ten thousand dollars,’? came the an- 
‘And now that I’ve told you, you 
There’s the door. 


swer. 
can laugh, and get out. 
Good-by.” 

‘But I don’t want to laugh. I know 
plenty of funnier things to do than to climb 
up this cliff of yours. I want to buy your 
town-site. 

“You do, eh? Well, I’m glad to hear 
sense.” Sanderson came over and sat 
down facing his visitors, his hands resting on 
the table and his eyes cocking apprehen- 
sively toward the coftfee-pot. ‘I’ve told 
you my price, and I ain’t ashamed to tell 
you again—ten thousand. And you can 
laugh or buy, it’s all one to me.” 

To show his indifference, he drummed 
with his knobby knuckles on the table and 
stared at the cotiee-pot. A minute later he 
began te hum a monotonous, * Tra-la-loo, 
tra-la-lee, tra-la-lee, tra-la-loo.”’ 

**Now look here, Mr. Sanderson,” 
Smoke. ‘This town-site isn’t worth ten 
thousand. If it was worth that much it 
would be worth a hundred thousand just 
as easily. If it isn’t worth a hundred 
thousand—and you know it isn’t—then it 
isn’t worth ten cents.” 


said 





edest, 
7 have 


inder- 
at his 
latted 
coffee Winding and twistin; in u 1 out amons bz: I n and up-throw n blocks of 
rana slightly travel. d 
rshly, 
offee- Sanders lrummed_ wit! 
ont of id hummed,”* Tra-la-leo, trasia 
{ boiled over. Seitling it 

vered. a part cup of cold water, and placing i 
inder- ve side of the warm hearth. he resumed 

* How much will you offer?’ 


e an- asked o Smoke. 
, you “Five thousand.” 
door. Shorty groaned. 
Again came an int 
know of tra-loo-ing and tra-lee-ing. 


climb “You aint .no fool,” Sanderso 

your nounced to Smoke. ** You said if it 
worth a hundred thousand it ’ 

hear ten certs. Yet you offer five thousand 

| sat it. Then it 7s worth a hundred thousar 

ng on ral V price to twenty thousand.” 

ehen- ‘é 1 cant make twenty cents out 

told it,’ Smoke replied heatedly. ** Not il 

0 tell here till vou rot.” 

| can “Tl make it out of you.” 

imed “Then I reckon Tl stay an’ 

and son answered with an air of finali 

er he He took no further notice of 


loo, and went about his culinary t: 


When he had wa 


: ee A ote : 
pot of beans and a= slab ol 


bread, he set the table for one and proceeded 


to eat. “It m 
“No, thank you,” Shorty murmured. miles and miles, why 

“We ain't a bit hungry. We et just before — ticular spot, doesn’t it?” 

ve come.’ “It sure does,” Shorty agreed. 


“Let’s see your papers,’’ Smoke saidat last. * And that’s the very point,” Smoke went 
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on triumphantly. “Tf it makes vou won- 
der, it will make others wonder. And when 
wonder they'll come a-running. By 
own wondering you prove it’s sound 
psychology. Now, Shorty, listen to me; 
I'm going to hand Dawson a package that 
knock the ugh. 
Come on inside.” 
**Hello,” said Sa 


they 
your 


will spots out of the egg-la 


as they re- 
the last of 


nderson, 
entered. “IT thought Id seen 
ei 

a 
asked. 

“Twenty thousand.” 

“Tl give vou ten thousand.” 

“Allright. Pl sell at that figure. It’s al 
When will vou 


hat is your lowest figure?” Smoke 


I wanted in the first place. 
pay the dust over?” 

“To-morrow, at the Northwest Bank. 
But there are two other things I] want for 
that ten thousand. In the first place, when 
vou recelve your money vou pull down the 
river to Forty Mile and stay there the rest 
of the winter.” 

“That's easy. What else?” 

‘Tm going to pay you twenty-live thou 
sand, and you rebate me fifteen of it.” 

“Tm agreeable.” Sanderson turned to 
Shorty. Folks said T was a fool when | 
come over here an’ town-sited,” he jeered. 
“Well, Em oa ten-thousand-dollar 
ain't [2 

“The Klondike’s sure full of fools,” 
all Shorty could retort, an’ when they’s so 
many of “em some has to be lucky, don't 


fe ol, 


Was 


they?” 
lI 


Next morning the legal transfer of 
Dwight Sanderson’s town-site was made 
“henceforth to be known as the town-site 
of Tra-Lee,’ Smoke incorporated in the 
deed. \lso, at the Northwest Bank, 
twenty-five thousand of Smoke’s gold was 
weighed out by the cashier, while half a 
dozen casual onlookers noted the weighing, 
the amount, and the recipient. 

In a mining-camp all men are suspicious. 
\ny untoward act of any man is likely to be 
the cue to a secret gold-strike, whether the 
untoward act be no more than a hunting 
trip for moose or a stroll after dark to ob- 
serve the aurora borealis. And when it be- 
came known that so prominent a figure as 
Smoke Bellew had paid twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars to old Dwight Sanderson, Daw- 


Smoke Bellew 


son wanted to know what he had paid it 
for. What had Dwight Sanderson, stary- 
ing on his abandoned town-site, ever owned 
that was worth twenty-five thousand? In 
lieu of an answer, Dawson was justitic d in 
keeping Smoke in feverish contemplation, 

By mid-afternoon it was common knowl 
edge that several score of men had made up 
light stampeding-packs and cached them in 
the convenient saloons akong Main Street. 
Wherever Smoke moved, he was the observed 
of many eyes. And as proof that he was 
taken seriously, not one man of the many 
of his acquaintance had the effrontery to 
ask him about his deal with Dwight Sander- 
On the other hand, no one mentioned 
g ke. Shorty was under similar 
rveillance and delicacy of friendliness. 

* Makes me feel like Ud killed somebody, 
or had smallpox, the way they watch me an’ 
seem afraid to speak,” Shorty confessed, 
when he chanced to meet Smoke in front of 
the Elkhorn. ** Look at Bill Saltman there 
acrost the way—just vin’ to look, an’ keep- 
in’ his eves down the street all the time. 
Woaldn't think he knowed vou an’ me ex- 
isted, to look at him. But I bet you the 
drinks, Smoke, if you an’ me flop around the 
corner quick, like we was goin’ somewheres, 
an’ then turn back from around the next 
cornei, that we run into him a-hikin’ 
hell-bent.” 

They tried the trick, and, doubling back 
around the second corner, encountered Salt- 
man swinging a long trail-stride in pursuit. 

“Hello, Bill,” Smoke greeted. ** Which 
way?” 

* Hello. 
swered, “Just a-strollin’, 
aly tite 

“Huh!” Shorty jeered. “If you call that 
strollin’, what might you walk real fast at?” 

When Shorty fed the dogs that evening, 
he was keenly conscious that from the em 
circling darkness a dozen pairs of eyes were 
boring in upon him. And when he stick 
tied the dogs, instead of letting them forage 
free through the night, he knew that he had 
administered another jolt to the nervous 
ness of Dawson. : 

According to program, Smoke ate supper 
down-town and then proceeded to enjoy 
himself. Wherever he appeared, he was 
the center of interest, and he purposely 
made the rounds. Saloons filled up after 
his entrance, and emptied following upon 
his departure. If he bought a stack 
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Smoke turned about on the threshold. * Well, good-night, you fellows. 


Hope you enjoyed your pasear?™ 
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chips at a sleepy roulette-table, inside five 
minutes a dozen players were around him. 
He avenged himself, in a small way, on 
Lucille Arral, by getting up and sauntering 


out of the Opera House just as she came on 


three 
had 


her most song. In 
minutes two-thirds otf 
vanished after him. 

\t one in the morning he 
an unusually populous Main Street and took 
the turning that led up the hill to his cabin. 


} 
} 


And when he paused on the ascent, he could 
him the crunch of moccasins 


to sing popular 


her audience 


walked ale ng 


behind 


snow, 


hear 
in the 

For an hour the 
then he lighted a candle, and, after a delay 
sufficient for a man. to in, he and 
Shorty opened the door and began harness- 
ing the dogs. As the light from the cabin 
flared out upon them and their work, a soft 
whistle went up from not far away. This 
whistle was repeated down the hill. 

* Listen to it,” Smokechuckled. * They've 


cabin was in darkness, 


dress 


relaved on us and are passing the word down 
to town. [ll bet vou there are forty men 
right now rolling out of their blankets and 
climbing into their pants.” 

* Ain't folks fools,” Shorty vigeled back. 
‘Say, Smoke, they ain't nothin’ in- hard 
\ geezer that'd work with his hands 
veezer. The 
dribblin®? over 


graft. 
these well, oa 
world’s sure bustin’ tull an’ 
the edges with fools a-honin’ to be separated 
from their dust. An’ before we start down 
the hill I want to announce. if vou're still 
agreeable, that I come in half on this deal.” 
Che sled was lightly loaded with a sleep- 
\ small coil of steel 


days Is il 


ing- and a grub-outtit. 
cable protruded inconspicuously from = un- 
derneath a grub-sack, while a crowbar lay 
half hidden along the bottom of the sled 
next to the lashings. 

Shorty fondled the cable with a 
passing mitten, and gave a last affectionate 
touch to the crowbar. ‘ Huh!” he whis- 
pered. “I'd sure do some tall thinkin’ my- 


self if I seen them objects on a sled on a 


swift- 


dark night.” 

They drove the dogs down the hill with 
cautious silence, and when, emerged on the 
flat, they turned the team north along Main 
Street toward the sawmill and directly away 
from the business part of town, they ob- 
served even greater caution. They had 
seen no one, vet when this change of direc- 
dim starlit 

Past the 


tion was initiated, out of the 


darkness behind arose a whistle. 


Smoke 


Bellew 


sawmill and the hospital, at lively speed, 
they went for a quarter of a mile. Then 
they turned about and headed back over 
the ground they had just covered. At the 
end of the first hundred yards they barely 
missed colliding with five men racing along 
at a quick dog-trot. All were slightly 
stooped to the weight of stampeding-] icks, 
One of them stopped Smoke’s lead-dog 
the rest clustered around. 

“Seen a sled goin’ the other way? 


and 


asked. 
Meri ™ 
Bill?” 
* Well, Pl be danged!” Bill Saltmai eJac- 
surprise. “it it ami 


Smoke answered. “Is that vou, 


ulated in honest 
Smoke?” 

“What ‘ 
night?” Smoke inquired. 

Before Bill Saltman reply, 
two running men joined the group. Thes 
were followed by several more, while the 
crunch of feet on the snow heralded the im- 
minent arrival of many others. 

“Who are your friends?” Smoke asked. 
“Where's the stampede?” 

Saltman, lighting his pipe, which was im- 
possible for him to enjoy with Jungs panting 
from the run, did not reply. The ruse of 
the match was too obviously for the purpose 
of seeing the sled to be misunderstood, and 


are vou doing out this time of 
* Strolling?” 


could make 


Smoke noted every pair of eves focus on the 
coil of cable and the crowbar. Then the 
match went out. 

“Just heard a rumor, that’s all, just a 
rumor,” Saltman mumbled with ponderous 
secretiveness. 

‘You might let Shorty and me in on it,” 
Smoke urged. 

Somebody snickered sarcastically in the 
background. 

“Where are 
manded. 

‘And who are you?” Smoke cou 
“Committee of salety? ~ 

‘Just interested, just interested.” 


vou bound?” Salts 


tered. 


Salt- 
man said. 

“You bet vour sweet life we're inter- 
ested,” another voice spoke up © of the 
darkness. 

‘Say,’ Shorty put in, 
feelin’ the foolishest?”’ 

Everybody laughed nervously 

‘Come on, Shorty; we'll be 
along,’’ Smoke said, mushing the dogs. 

The crowd formed in behind and followed. 

‘Say, ain’t you-all made a mistake? 


vetting 
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y speed Shorty gibed. “When we met you you was — but before vassed Smoke 
Cher goin’, an’ now you're comin’ without bein’ and Shorty emerged ni rut 
ck over nywheres. Lost your tag?”’ light began harnessing the dogs 
the oY, i go to the devil,”’ was Saltman’s * Hello, Smoke!’ Saltman said, steppi or 
> barely ourtesv. “We poraas pope just as we dang- — near enough for them to see the loom of his 
1g alon dd fee ike. We don’t travel with tags.” orl 
slightly And the sled, with Smoke in the lead “Can't shake VOU Bill, I see Smoke 
y=] icks. nd SI rty at the pole, went on down Main replied cheerfully." W here’re ds?” 
log. and Street escorted by threescore men, each of ‘Gone to have a drink. They left me to 
vhom, on his back, bore a stampeding-pack. eep an eve on you, and keep it I will. 
2” Was It was three in the morning, and only the What’s in the wind anvway, Smoke? You 
all-night rounders saw the procession and — can’t shake us, so you might as well let us in. 
k 0 were ahte to tell Dawson about it next day. We're all your friends. You know that.” 
Half : 1 hour later, the hill was climbed * There are times when you can Iet your 
il ejac- nd the fe arnessed at the cabin doo frie ls in,’ Smoke evaded and times when 
t ain't the sixty stampeders as attendant you can’t. And, Bill, this is one of the 
* Good-ni; ch it, felloy ws,’ Smoke called, as times when we can't. You'd better Fo to 
lime o he closed the door. bed Good night. 
yo In five minutes the candle was put out, * Ain’t goin’ to be no good-night, Smoke. 
You don’t know us. We're woodticks.”’ 
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Smoke sighed. ‘Well, Bill. if vou w// 





emitted a shrill whistle 
started, and swung in 


lown the hill and across t 





2 
asked, 








as Im- 
aunting 
‘use of 
Uurpose 
d, and 
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the answering whistles of the 






relays. Shorty was at the gee- 





pole, and Smoke and Saltman 


walked side by side. 


‘Look here, Bill,” Smoke 








ae ee. “11 ] a 
said. I'll make you a propo- 






sition. Do vou want to come 
hice??? 


in alone on this: 






Saitman did not hesitite. 
‘An’ throw the gang down? 
No, sir. We'll all come in.” 


. ow ae 9 ‘ ] 
You first, then,’ Smoke ex- 








claimed, lurching into a clinch 


ll 
and tripping t he other into the 
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But each time Saltman attempted to get off 
him and get away, Smoke reached out a de- 
taining, tripping hand that brought about 
a new clinch and wrestle. 

“You can go some,” Saltman acknowl- 
edged, panting, at the end of ten minutes, 
as he sat astride Smoke’s chest. “But I 
down you every time.” 

“And I hold you every time,” Smoke 
panted back. ‘That’s what I’m here for, 
just to hold you. Where do you think 
Shorty’s getting to all this time?” 

Saltman made a wild effort to go clear, 
and all but succeeded. Smoke gripped his 
ankle and threw him in a headlong tumble. 
From down the hill came anxious question- 
ing whistles. Saltman sat up and whistled 
a shrill answer, and was grappled by Smoke, 
who rolled him face upward and sat astride 
his chest. his knees resting on Saltman’s 
biceps, his hands on Saltman’s shoulders 
and holding him down. And in this posi- 
tion the stampeders found them. Smoke 
laughed and got up. 

* Well, good-night, fellows,” he said, and 
started down the hill, with sixty exasperated 
and grimly determined stampeders at his 
heels. 

He turned north, past the sawmill and the 
hospital, and took the river trail along the 
precipitous bluffs at the base of Moosehide 
Mountain. Circling the Indian village, he 
held on to the mouth of Moose Creek, then 
turned and faced his pursuers. 

‘You make me tired,” he 
good imitation of a snarl. 

“Hope we ain't a-forcin’ vou,” Saltman 
murmured politely. 

“Oh, no, not at all,” Smoke snarled with 
an even better imitation, as he passed 
among them on the back-trail to Dawson. 
Twice he attempted to cross the trailless ice- 
jams of the river, still resolutely followed, 
and both times he gave up and returned to 
the Dawson shore. Straight down Main 
Street he trudged, crossing the ice of Klon- 
dike River to Klondike City and again re- 
tracing to Dawson. At eight o’clock, as 
gray dawn began to show, he led his weary 
gang to Slavovitch’s restaurant, where 
tables were at a premium for breakfast. 

* Good-night, fellows,” he said, as he paid 
his reckoning. 

Andagain he said good-night,as he took the 
climb ofthe hill. Intheclear light of day they 
did not follow him, contenting themselves 
with watching him up the hill to his cabin. 


said, with a 


Smoke 
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For two days Smoke lingered «bout 
town, continually under vigilant espionage, 
Shorty, with the sled and dogs, had disap- 
Neither travelers up and down the 
Yukon, nor from Bonanza, Eldorado, or the 
Klondike, had seen him. Remained only 
Smoke, who, soon or late, was certain to try 
to connect with his missing partner: and 
upon Smoke everybody's attention was 
centered. On the second night he did not 
leave his cabin, putting out the lamp at nine 
in the evening and setting the alarm for two 
next morning. The watch outside heard 
the alarm go off, so that when, half an hour 
later, he emerged from the cabin, he found 
waiting him a band, not of sixty men, but of 
at least three hundred. A flaming aurora 
borealis lighted the scene, and, thus hugely 
escorted, he walked down to town and en- 
tered the Elkhorn. The place was imme- 
diately packed and jammed by an anxious 
and irritated multitude that bought drinks, 
and for four weary hours watched Smoke 
play cribbage with his old friend Breck. 
Shortly after six in the morning, with an 
expression on his face of commingled hatred 
and gloom, seeing no one, recognizing no 
one, Smoke left the Elkhorn and went up 
Main Street, behind him the three hundred, 
formed in disorderly ranks, chanting: 
*Hay-foot! Straw-foot! Hep! Hep! Hep!” 

‘Good-night, fellows,”’ he said bitterly, at 
the edge of the Yukon bank where the win- 
ter trail dipped down. ‘I’m going to get 
breakfast and go to bed.” 

The three hundred shouted that they 
were with him, and followed him out upon 
the frozen river on the direct path he took 
for Tra-Lee. At seven in the morning he 
led his stampeding cohort up the zigzag 
trail, across the face of the slide, that led to 
Dwight Sanderson’s cabin. The light of a 
candle showed through the parchment- 
paper window, and smoke curled from the 
chimney. Shorty threw open the door. 

“Come on in, Smoke,” he greeted. 
“Breakfast’s ready. Who-all are your 
friends?” 

Smoke turned about on the threshold. 
“Well, good-night, you fellows. Hope you 
enjoyed your pasear?”’ 

“Hold on a moment, Smoke,” Bill Salt- 
man cried, his voice keen with disappoint- 
ment. ‘Want to talk with you a moment.” 
* Fire away,’ Smoke answered genially. 
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“What'd you pay old Sanderson twenty- 
fve thousan’ for. Will you answer that?”’ 

“Bill, you give me a pain,” was Smoke’s 
reply. “I came over here for a country resi- 
dence, so to say, and here are you and a 
gang trying to cross-examine me when I’m 
looking for peace an’ quietness and break- 
fast. What’s a country residence good for, 
except for peace and quietness?” 

“You ain’t answered the question,”’ Bill 
Saltman came back with rigid logic. 

“And I’m not going to, Bill. That affair 
js peculiarly a personal affair between 
Dwight Sanderson and me. Any other 
questions?” 

“How about that crowbar an’ steel cable 
then, what you had on your sled the other 
night?” 

“Tt’s none of your blessed and ruddy busi- 
ness, Bill. ‘Though if Shorty wants to tell 
you, he can.” 

“Sure!’’ Shorty cried, springing eagerly 
into the breach. His mouth opened, then 
he faltered and turned to his partner. 
“Smoke, confidentially, just between you 
an’ me, I don’t think it 7s any of their darn 
business. Come on in. The life’s gettin’ 
boiled outa that coffee.’ 

The door closed, and the three hundred 
sagged into forlorn and grumbling groups. 

“Say, Saltman,’’ one man said, “I 
thought you was goin’ to lead us to it.” 

“Not on your life,” Saltman answered 
crustily. ‘I said Smoke would lead us to 
- 

“ An’ this is it?” 

“Vou know as much about it as me, an’ 
we all know Smoke’s got something salted 
down somewheres. Or else for what did he 
pay Sanderson the twenty-five thousand? 
Not for this mangy town-site, that’s sure 
an’ certain.” 

A chorus of 
judgment. 

“Well, what are we goin’ to do now?” 
some one queried dolefully. 

“Me for one for breakfast,’’ Wild Water 
Charley said cheerfully. ‘You led us up a 
blind alley this time, Bill.’’ 

“TI tell you I didn’t,” Saltman objected. 
“Smoke led us. An’ just the same, what 
about them twenty-five thousand?” 


’ 


cries affirmed Saltman’s 


IV 


At half-past eight, when daylight had 
grown strong, Shorty opened the door 


and peered out. ‘“*Shucks,’’ he exclaimed. 
*They-all’s hiked back to Dawson. I 
thought they was goin’ to camp here.”’ 

“Don’t worry; they'll come sneaking 
back,’ Smoke reassured him. ‘If I don’t 
miss my guess you'll see half Dawson over 
here before we're done with it. Now jump 
in and lend me a hand. We've got work 
to do.” 

“Aw, for Heaven’s sake put me on,” 
Shorty complained, when, at the end of an 
hour, he surveyed the result of their toil— 
a windlass in the corner of the cabin, with an 
endless rope that ran around double log- 
rollers. 

Smoke turned it with a minimum of effort, 
and the rope slipped and creaked. “Now, 
Shorty, you go outside and tell me what it 
sounds like.”’ 

Shorty, listening at the closed door, heard 
all the sounds of a windlass hoisting a load, 
and caught himself unconsciously attempt- 
ing to estimate the depth of shaft out of 
which this load was being hoisted. Next 
came a pause, and in his mind’s eye he saw 
the bucket swinging short to the windlass. 
Then he heard the quick lower-away and the 
dull sound as of the bucket coming to abrupt 
rest on the edge of the shaft. He threw 
open the door, beaming. 

“T got you,” he cried. 
it myself. What next?”’ 

The next was the dragging into the cabin 
of a dozen sled-loads of rock. And through 
an exceedingly busy day there were many 
other nexts. 

‘**Now you run the dogs over to Daw- 
son this evening,’ Smoke instructed, when 
supper was finished. “Leave them with 
Breck. He'll take care of them. They'll be 
watching what you do, so get Breck to go to 
the A. C. Company and buy up all the 
blasting-powder—there’s only several hun- 
dred pounds in stock. And have Breck 
order half a dozen hard-rock drills from the 
blacksmith. Breck’s a quartz-man, and 
he'll give the blacksmith a rough idea of 
what he wants made. And give Breck these 
location descriptions, so that he can record 
them at the gold commissioner’s to-morrow. 
And finally, at ten o’clock, you be on Main 
Street listening, Mind you, I don’t want 
them to be too loud. Dawson must just 
hear them and no more than hear them. 
I'll let off three, of different quantities, and 
you note which is more nearly the right 
thing.” 


“T almost fell for 
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At ten that night Shorty, strolling down 
Main Street, aware of many curious eyes, 
his ears keyed tensely, heard a very faint 
and distant explosion. Thirty seconds 
later there was a second, sufficiently loud to 
attract the attention of others on the street. 
Then came a third, so violent that it rattled 
the windows and brought the inhabitants 
into the street. 

“Shook ’em up beautiful,’ Shorty pro- 
claimed breathlessly, an hour afterward, 
when he arrived at the cabin on Tra-Lee. 
Ife gripped Smoke’s hand. ‘* You should 
a-saw ’em. Ever kick over a ant-hole? 
Dawson’s just like that. Main Street was 
crawlin’ an’ hummin’ when I pulled my 
freight. You won’t see Tra-Lee to-morrow 
for folks. An’ if they ain’t some a-sneakin’ 
acrost right now I don’t know minin’ nature, 
that’s all.” 

Smoke grinned, stepped to the fake wind- 
lass, and gave it a couple of creaking turns. 
Shorty pulled out the moss-chinking from 
between the logs so as to make peep-holes 
on every side of the cabin. Then he blew 
out the candle. 

“Now,” he whispered at the end of half 
an hour. 

Smoke turned the windlass slowly, paused 
after several minutes, caught up a galvan- 
ized bucket filled with earth and struck it 
with slide and scrape and grind against the 
heap of rocks they had hauled in. Then he 
lighted a cigarette, shielding the flame of the 
match in his hands. 

‘“They’s three of ’em,”’ Shorty whispered. 
“You oughta saw ’em. Say, when you 
make that bucket-dump noise they was fair 
quiverin’. They’s one at the window now 
tryin’ to peek in.” 

Smoke glowed his cigarette, and glanced 
at his watch. 

“We've got to do this thing regularly,” he 
breathed. “We'll haul up a bucket every 
fifteen minutes. And in the meantime—” 

Through triple thicknesses of sacking, he 
struck a cold-chisel on the face of a rock. 

“Beautiful, beautiful,’ Shorty moaned 
with delight. He crept over noiselessly from 
“They've got their heads 


the peep-hole. 
together, an’ I can almost see ’em talkin’.’’- 

And from then until four in the morning, 
at fifteen-minute intervals, the seeming of a 
bucket was hoisted on the windlass that 
creaked and ran around on itself and hoisted 


nothing. Then their visitors departed, and 
Smoke and Shorty went to bed. 
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After daylight, Shorty examined the moc- 
* Big Bill Saltman was one 
concluded. ‘‘Look at the 


casin-marks. 
of them,” he 
size of it!” 

Smoke looked out over the river. ** Get 
ready for visitors. There are two crossing 
the ice now.”’ 

‘Huh! Wait till Breck files that string 
of claims at nine o’clock. There'll be two 
thousand crossing over.” 

“And every mother’s son of them yam- 
mering ‘mother-lode,’’” Smoke laughed, 
«The source of Klondike placers found at 
last.’”’ 

Shorty, who had clambered to the top of 
a steep shoulder of rock, gazed with the eye 
of a connoisseur at the strip they had staked, 

“Tt sure looks like a true fissure vein,” he 
said. “A expert could almost trace the 
lines of it under the snow. It’d fool any- 
body. The slide fills the front of it an’ see 
them outcrops? Look like the real thing, 
only they ain't.” 

When the two men, crossing the river, 
climbed the zigzag trail up the slide, they 
found a closed cabin. Bill Saltman, who 
led the way, went softly to the door, listened 
then beckoned Wild Water Charley up to 
him. From inside came the creak and 
whine of a windlass bearing a heavy load. 
They waited at the final pause, then heard 
the lower-away and the impact of a bucket 
on rock. Four times, in the next hour, they 
heard the thing repeated. Then Wild 
Water knocked on the door. From inside 
came low furtive noises, then silences, and 
more furtive noises, and at the end of five 
minutes Smoke, breathing heavily, opened 
the door an inch and peered out. They 
saw on his face and shirt powdered _rock- 
fragments. His greeting was suspiciously 
genial. 

“Wait a minute,” he added, “and I'll be 
with you.” 

Pulling on his mittens, he slipped through 
the door and confronted the visitors outside 
in the snow. Their quick eyes noted his 
shirt, across the shoulders, discolored and 
powdery, and the knees of his overalls that 
showed signs of dirt brushed hastily but not 
quite thoroughly away. 

“Rather early for a call,” he observed. 
“What brings you across the river? Going 
hunting?” 

“We're on, Smoke,’ Wild Water said con- 
fidentially. ‘‘An’ you’d just as well come 
through. You've got something here.” 
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“If you're looking fur eggs 
began. 

“Aw, forget it. We mean business.” 

“You mean you want to buy lots, eh?” 

Smoke rattled on swiftiy. ‘There's some 
dandy building sites here. But, you see, we 
can't sell yet. We haven't had the town 
surveyed. Come around next week, Wild 
Water, and for peace and quietness I'll show 
you something swell, if you're anxious to 
live over here. Next week, sure, it will 
be surveyed. 
Good-by. 
Sorry I can’t 
ask you in- 
side, but 
Shorty—well, 
you know him. 
He's peculiar. 
He says he 
came over for 
peace and 
quietness, and 
he’s asleep 
now. [ 
wouldn't wake 
him for the 
world.” 

As Smoke 
talked he 
shook their hands 
warmly in fare- 
well. Still talking 
and shaking their 
hands, he stepped 
inside and closed the door. 

They looked at each 
ther and nodded signifi- 
cantly. 

“See the knees of his 
pants?’’ Saltman whis- 
pered hoarsely. 

“Sure. An’ his should- 
es. He’s been bumpin’ 
an’ crawlin’ around in a 
shaft.” As Wild Water 
talked, his eyes wandered up the snow- 
covered ravine until they were halted by 
something that brought a whistle to his lips. 
“Just cast your eyes up there, Bill. Sce 
where I’m pointing? If that ain't a pros- 
pect-hole! An‘ follow it out to both sides 

~you can see where they tramped in the 
snow. If it ain’t rim-rock on both sides I 
lon't know what rim-rock is. It’s a fissure 
vein, all right.”” 

“An’ look at the size of it!’ Saltman 


Smoke 


Smoke and Shorty chuckled at the list of share- 
holders, four thousand eight hundred 


and seventy-four strong 


cried. : Chey got 
bet.” 

‘An’ run vour eyes down the slide there— 
see them bluffs standin’ out an’ slopin’ in. 
The whole slide’s in the mouth of the vein 
as well.” 

‘And just keep a-lookin’ on, out on the 
ice there, on the trail,” Saltman directed. 
**Looks like most of Dawson, don't it?” 

Wild Water took one glance and saw the 
trail black with men clear to the far Dawson 
bank, down which the same unbroken string 
of men Was pouring. 

‘Well, I'm goin’ to get a look-in at that 
prospect-hole before they get here,” he said, 
turning and starting swiftly up the ravine. 

But the cabin door opened, and 
the two occupants stepped out. 
‘Hey! Smoke called. ‘* Where 
ire you going?” 
* Topick out 

a lot,’ Wild 

Water called 

back. ‘‘Look 

at the river. 

All Dawson’s 

stampeding to 

buy lots, an’ 
we're goin’ to 
beat ‘em to it 
for the choice. 

That’s right, 

ain’tit, Bill?” 

*Surething,” 
Saltman_ cor- 
roborated. 

‘his has the 
makin’s of a 
Jim-dandy 
suburb, an’ it 
sure looks like 
itil be some 
popular.” 

“Well, we're 
not selling lots 
over in that sec- 
tion where you're heading,” Smoke an- 
swered. ‘Over to the right there, and back 
on top of the bluffs, are the lots. This sec- 
tion, running from the river and over the 
is reserved. So come on back.” 

“It’s the spot we've selected,’ Saltman 
argued. 

‘But there's nothing doing, I tell you,” 
Smoke said sharply. 

‘Any objections to our strolling, then?”’ 
Saltman persisted. 


something here, you 


tops, 
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“Decidedly. Your strolling is getting 
monotonous. Come on back out of that.” 

“T just reckon we'll stroll anyways,” Salt- 
man replied stubbornly. ‘‘Come on, Wild 
Water.” 

““T warn you, you are trespassing,” 
Smoke’s final word. 

“Nope, just strollin’,’ Saltman gaily re- 
torted, turning his back and starting on. 

“Hey! Stop in your tracks, Bill, or I'll 
sure bore you!”’ Shorty thundered, drawing 
and leveling two Colt’s forty-fours. ‘Step 
another step in your steps an’ I let eleven 
holes through your danged ornary carcass. 
Get that? ” 

Saltman stopped perplexed. 

‘He sure got me,” Shorty mumbled to 


Was 


Smoke. ‘But if he goes on I’m up against 
it hard. I can’t shoot. What’ll I do?” 


“Look here, Shorty, listen to reason,”’ 
Saltman begged. 

““Come here to me an’ we'll talk reason,”’ 
was Shorty’s retort. 

And they were still talking reason when 
the head of the stampede emerged from the 
zigzag trail and came upon them. 

“You can’t call a man a trespasser when 
he’s on a town-site lookin’ to buy lots,” 
Wild Water was arguing, and Shorty was 
objecting : ‘ But they’s private property in 
town-sites, an’ that there strip is private 
property, that’s all. I tell you again, it 
ain’t for sale.” 


V 


“Now we've got to swing this thing on 
the jump,” Smoke muttered to Shorty. 
“Tf they ever get out of hand—’’ 

‘““You’ve sure got your nerve, if you think 
you can hold them,” Shorty muttered back. 
“They’s two thousan’ of ’em an’ more 
a-comin’. They'll break this line any 
minute.” 

The line ran along the near rim of the 
ravine, and Shorty had formed it by halting 
the first arrivals when they got that far in 
their invasion. In the crowd were half a 
dozen Northwest policemen and a lieuten- 
ant. With the latter Smoke conferred in 
undertones. 

“They're still piling out of Dawson,” he 
said, ‘‘and before long there will be five 
thousand here. The danger is if they start 
jumping claims. When you figure there are 
only five claims, it means a thousand men to 
a claim, and four thousand out of the five will 





Smoke 
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try to jump the nearest claim. It can’t be 
done, and if it ever starts, there’ll be more 
dead men here than in the whole history of 
Alaska. Besides, those five claims were 
recorded this morning and can’t be jumped. 
In short, claim-jumping mustn't start.” 

“Right-o,”’ said the lieutenant. ‘I'll get 
my men together and station them. We 
can’t have any trouble here, and we won't 
have. But you'd better get up and talk to 
them.”’ 

‘‘There must be some mistake, fellows,” 
Smoke began in a loud voice. ‘‘ We're not 
ready to sell lots. The streets are not sur- 
veyed yet. But next week we shall have 
the grand opening sale.”’ 

He was interrupted by an outburst of 
impatience and indignation. 

‘We don’t want lots,” a young miner 
cried out. ‘We don’t want what’s on top 
of the ground. We've come for what's 
under the ground.” 

““We don’t know what we've got under 
the ground,’”’ Smoke answered. “But we 
do know we've got a fine town-site on top 
of it.” 

‘*Sure,’’ Shorty 
scenery an’ solitude. 
come a-flockin’ here by thousands. 
popular solitude on the Yukon.” 

Again the impatient cries arose, and Salt- 
man, who had been talking with the later 
comers, came to the front. 

“We're here to stake claims,”’ he opened. 
“We know what you've did—filed a string 
of five quartz claims on end, and there they 
are over there running across the town-site 
on the line of the slide and the canyon. 
Only you misplayed. Two of them entries 
is fake. Who is Seth Talbot? No one 
ever heard of him. You filed a claim this 
mornin’ in hisname. An’ you filed a claim 
in the name of Harry Macewell. Now 
Harry Macewell ain’t in the country. He’s 
down in Seattle. Went out last fall. Them 
two claims is open to relocation.” 

‘Suppose I have his power of attorney?” 
Smoke queried. 

“Vou ain't,” Saltmananswered. “ An’ if 
you have you got to show it. Anyway, here’s 
where we relocate. Come on, fellows.” 

Saltman, stepping across the dead-line, 
had turned to encourage a following, when 
the police lieutenant’s voice rang out and 
stopped the forward surge of the great mass. 

“Hold on there! You can’t do that, 
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“Can't, eh?” said Bill Saltman. ‘The 
law says a fake location can be relocated, 
don’t it?” 

“Thet’s right, Bill! Stay with it!” the 
crowd cheered from the safe side of the line. 

“Tt’s the law, ain’t it?’’ Saltman de- 
manded truculently of the lieutenant. 

“It may be the law,’ came the steady 
answer. ‘‘But I can’t and won't allow a 
move of five thousand men to attempt to 
jump two claims. It would be a dangerous 
riot, and we’re here to see there is no riot. 
Here, now, on this spot, the Northwest 
police constitute the law. The next man 
who crosses that line will be shot. You, 
Bill Saltman, step back across it.”’ 

Saltman obeyed reluctantly. But an 
ominous restlessness became apparent in the 
mass of men, irregularly packed and scat- 
tered as it was over a landscape that was 
mostly up-and-down. 

“Heavens,” the lieutenant whispered to 
Smoke. ‘‘Look at them like flies on the 
edge of the cliff there. Any disorder in 
that mass would force hundreds of them 
over.” 

Smoke shuddered and up. “I’m 
willing to play fair, fellows. If you insist 
on town lots, I'll sell them to you, one hun- 
dred apiece, and you can raffle locations 
when the survey is made.” With raised 
hand he stilled the movement of disgust. 
“Don’t move, anybody. If you do, there'll 
be hundreds of you shoved over the bluff. 
The situation is dangerous.”’ 

“Just the same, you can’t hog it,” a voice 
went up. ‘We don't want lots. We want 
to relocate.” 

“But there are only two disputed claims,” 
Smoke argued. ‘‘When they're relocated 
where will the rest of you be?” 

He mopped his forehead with his shirt- 
sleeve, and another voice cried out, 

“Let us all in, share and share alike!” 

Nor did those who roared their approba- 
tion dream that the suggestion had been 
made by a man primed to make it when he 
saw Smoke mop his forehead. 

“Take your feet out of the trough an’ 
pool the town-site,”’ the man went on. 
“Pool the mineral rights with the town- 
site, too.” 

“But there isn’t anything in the mineral 
tights, I tell you,” Smoke objected. 

“Then pool them with the rest. 
take our chances on it.” 

“Fellows, you're forcing me,” 


got 


We'll 


7 
omoKke 


said. “I wish you'd stayed on your side 
of the river.”’ 

But wavering indecision was so manifest 
that with a mighty roar the crowd swept 
him on to agreement. Saltman and others 
in the front rank demurred. 

* Bill Saltman, here, and Wild Water 
don’t want you all in,’ Smoke informed the 
crowd. ‘Who's hogging it now?” 

And thereat Saltman and Wild Water 
became profoundly unpopular. 

** Now how are we going to do it?’* Smoke 
asked. ‘Shorty and I ought to keep con- 
trol. We discovered this town-site.”’ 

“That's right!’’ many cried. ‘*A square 
deal!” “It's only fair!” 

*Three-fifths to us,” Smoke suggested, 
“and you fellows come in for two-fifths. 
And you've got to pay for your shares.” 

“Ten cents on the dollar!’ was a cry. 
‘And non-assessable!”’ 

“And the president of the company to 
come around personally and pay you your 
dividends on a silver platter,’ Smoke 
sneered. ‘‘No, sir. You fellows have got 
to be reasonable. Ten cents on the dollar 
will help start things. You buy two-tifths 
of the stock, hundred dollars par, at ten dol- 
lars. That's the best Ican do. And if you 
don't like it, just start jumping the claims. 
I can’t stand more than a two-fifths gouge.” 

“No big capitalization!” a voice called, 
and it was this voice that crystallized the 
collective mind of the crowd into consent. 

“There’s about five thousand of you, 
which will make five thousand shares,”’ 
Smoke worked the problem aloud. ‘‘And 
five thousand is two-fifths of twelve thou- 
sand, five hundred. Therefore the Tra-Lee 
Town-Site Company is capitalized for 
one million two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars, there being twelve thousand, five 
hundred shares, hundred par, you fellows 
buying five thousand of them at ten dollars 
apiece. And I don’t care a whoop whether 
you accept it or not. And I call you all to 
witness that you're forcing me against my 
will.” 

With the assurance of the crowd that they 
had caught him with the goods on him, in 
the shape of the two fake locations, a com- 
mittee was formed and the rough organiza- 
tion of the Tra-Lee Town-Site Company 
effected. Scorning the proposal of deliver- 
ing the shares next day in Dawson, and scorn- 
ing it because of the objection that the por- 
tion of Dawson that had not engaged in the 
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stampede would ring in for shares, the com- 
mittee, by a fire on the ice at the foot of the 
slide, issued a receipt to each stampeder in 
return for ten dollars in dust duly weighed 
on two dozen gold-scales which were ob- 
tained from Dawson. 

3y twilight the work was accomplished 
and Tra-Lee was deserted, save for Smoke 
and Shorty, who ate supper in the cabin and 
chuckled at the list of shareholders, four 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-four 
strong, and at the gold-sacks, which they 
knew contained approximately forty-eight 
thousand seven hundred and forty dollars. 

“But you ain’t swung it yet,’ Shorty 
objected. 

‘He'll be here,’ Smoke asserted with con- 
viction. ‘‘He’s a born gambler, and when 
Breck whispers the tip to him even heart 
disease wouldn’t stop him.” 

Within the hour came a knock at the 
door, and Wild Water entered, followed by 
Bill Saltman. Their eyes swept the cabin 
eagerly, coming to rest on the windlass 
elaborately concealed by blankets. 

‘“But suppose I did want to vote twelve 
hundred shares,’ Wild Water was arguing 
half an hour later. ‘‘With the other five 
thousand sold to-day it’d make only sixty- 
two hundred shares. That’d leave you and 
Shorty with sixty-three hundred. You'd 
still control.” 

“But what d’you want with all that of a 
town-site?’’ Shorty queried. 

“You can answer that better ‘n me,” 
Wild Water replied.“ An’ between you an’ 
me,” his gaze drifted over the blanket- 
draped windlass, “it’s a pretty good-looking 
town-site.”’ 

“But Bill wants some,” Smoke said 
grudgingly, ‘and we simply won’t part with 
more than five hundred shares.”’ 

“How much you got to invest?” Wild 
Water asked Saltman. 

“Oh, say five thousand. It 
could scare up.” 

“Wild Water,’ Smoke went on, in the 
same grudging, complaining voice, “if I 
didn’t know you so well, I wouldn’t sell you 
a single besotted share. And, anyway, 
Shorty and I won’t part with more than five 
hundred, and they'll cost you fifty dollars 
apiece. That’s the last word, and if you 
don’t like it, good-night. Bill can take a 
hundred, and you can have the other four 
hundred.”’ 


was all I 





The next Smoke Bellew story, ‘‘ Wonder of Woman,”’ will appear in the May issue. 
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NEXT day Dawson began its laugh. It 
started early in the morning, just after day- 
light, when Smoke went to the bulletin- 
board outside the A. C. Company store and 
tacked up a notice. Men gathered and 
were reading and snickering over his shoulder 
ere he had driven the last tack. Soon the 
bulletin-board was crowded by hundreds 
who could not get near enough to read, 
Then a reader was appointed by acclama- 
tion, and thereafter, throughout the day, 
many men were acclaimed to read in loud 
voice the notice Smoke Bellew had nailed 
up. And there were numbers of men who 
stood in the snow and heard it read several 
times in order to memorize the succulent 
items that appeared in the following order: 


Town Site Company keeps its 
This is its first account and 


The Tra-Lee 
accounts on the wall. 
its last. 

Any shareholder who objects to donating ten 
dollars to the Dawson General Hospital may obtain 
his ten dollars on personal application to Wild Water 
Charley, or, failing that, will absolutely obtain it on 
application to Smoke Bellew. 


Moneys Received and Disbursed 
From 4874 shares at $10.00. : $48,740.00 
To Dwight Sanderson for Town-Site of 


Tra-Lee.... recare ahead ors . 10,000.00 
To incidental expenses, to wit: powder, 


drills, windlass, gold commissioner’s 
office, etc. 3 Statist ; 1,000.00 
To Dawson General Hospital. . 5.4 37,740.00 
Total. . $48,740.00 


From Bill Saltman, for too shares pri- 


vately purchased at $50.00....... $5,000.00 
From Wild Water Charley, for 400 
shares privately purchased at $50.00 20,000.00 


To Bill Saltman, in recognition of serv- 

ices as volunteer stampede promoter.. 5,000.00 
‘To Dawson General Hospital . 3,000.00 
lo Smoke Bellew and Jack Short, bal 

ance in full on egg deal and morally 


owing 17,000.00 
Total $25,000.00 
Shares remaining to account for, 71 These 


hares, held by Smoke Bellew and Jack Short, value 
nil, may be obtained gratis, for the asking, by any 
and all residents of Dawson desiring change ol 
domicile to the peace and solitude of the town ol 
lra-Lee. 
Note: Peace and solitude always and perpetu- 

ally guaranteed in the town of Tra-Lee) 

(Signed) SMOKE BELLEW, President. 

(Signed) Jack Suort, Secretary. 
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Last month you read of the ‘‘ schnorrer’s’”’ 


Lapidowitz’s List 


still-hunt for a wife who would pay the bills. This month 


he starts on an entirely different quest, but it leads him in the same directiun—and to the same laughs 


at his expense. 
appealingly humorous character than this ‘* 


imbued with the spirit of America. 


In all his story-telling career Bruno Lessing has never pictured a more living, more 
schnorrer,’’ a new arrival in New York’s Ghetto, but already 


If you are looking for «a half-hour’s good fun, read this story 


By Bruno Lessing 


Illustrated by M. Leone Bracker 


EOPLE who possess the gift of ex- 

pression usually like to talk, and 

when Lapidowitz, the schnorrer, 

frowned and told Milken not to 
bother him Milken lit a cigar and calmly 
seated himself at the table where Lapid- 
owitz sat making notes in a memorandum- 
book. Milken liked Lapidowitz and knew 
that, presently, Lapidowitz would tell him 
what it was all about, for Lapidowitz was 
2 glib talker and was rarely quiet for any 
great length of time. 

It was in Milken’s coffee-house that this 
took place. Lapidowitz, who lived en- 
tirely by his wits, had almost exhausted 
his credit, and Milken had been looking 
forward to a convenient opportunity to ask 
him when he intended to settle. The little 
coffee-house was almost deserted when La- 
pidowitz came in and, without seeming to 
notice the proprietor, seated himself at a 
table making entries in his note-book. Mil- 
ken, having nothing else to do, watched 
him in silence for a while and then, approach- 
ing, asked: 

“Vot iss der matter, Lapidowitz? Count- 
ing up how much you owe me?” 
“Sh-h-h!” said Lapidowitz. 

now. Goavay!”’ 

It was then that Milken seated himself 
at the table and waited. He had not long 
to wait. 

“TI guess I go into bizness,”’ 
owitz after a while. 

“Vot kind of bizness?”’ asked Milken. 

“A newspaper-stand. I know vare vun 


“T’m busy 


said Lapid- 


iss vot I can get cheap. Only tventy-five 
dollars,”’ : ; 
Vare iss der tventy-five dollars coming 
out uf?” asked Milken. 

Lapidowitz gravely opened his memoran- 
dum-book and showed a list of names and 


“ 


figures. ‘You see,’ he explained, “first 
unt last, alvays, I’m a bizness man. Here 
iss der friends vot I got unt how much I 
am sure vot dey vill lend.” 

“Am I on der list?”’ asked Milxen anx- 
iously. 

Lapidowitz shook his head. ‘‘ Not on dis 
list,” said he. ‘Here I only borrow to eat 
unt to drink. For money I don’t ask.” 

Milken felt relieved. ‘‘Who iss on der 
list?’? he asked. 

“Vell,” said Lapidowitz, ‘‘I got Sammis 
down for two dollars. He gave me a over- 
coat last vinter. Unt by Gordonsky I can 
alvays borrow a dollar unt a halluf. Six 
people I got down for a dollar. By Rosen- 
heim I’m alvays good for two dollars. 
Nearly efryvare I can get fifty cents. But 
Lubarsky iss der big vun. Him I got down 
for ten dollars.” 

“TLubarsky?” asked Milken, incredulous. 

“Sure,” said Lapidowitz stoutly. “ Ain’t 
he a rich vun?” 

“Rich, yes,” said Milken. ‘ But so stingy. 
Vot makes you t’ink he iss good for ten 
dollars?” 

“Ven I tell him I got him on der list 
for ten dollars,’ vouchsafed Lapidowitz 
confidently, *‘you can make a bet he lends 
me ten dollars. Anyvay,” he added, ‘“‘v’y 
shouldn’t he?” 

To this Milken made no answer, but his 
respect for Lapidowitz was greatly increased, 
for he saw clearly that Lapidowitz was a 
business man. He decided to say nothing 
about the little account between them until 
Lapidowitz had purchased his news-stand 
Then, if the worst came to the worst, he 
could take it out in papers. 

“Let me know how comes it all out,’ he 
said as Lapidowitz departed. 

The schnorrer found Lubarsky in his 


415 
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real-estate office, reading the daily list of 
sales, mortgages, and /is pendens. *‘* Mister 
Lubarsky,” he began, with an ingratiating 
smirk, ‘‘I haf a good bizness proposition got. 
If | haf tventy-five dollars I can buy a good 
newspaper-stand vare I can make lots uf 
money. So, maybe, you lend me ten dol- 
lars? Yes?” 

Lubarsky bit off the end of a cigar and 
gazed intently at Lapidowitz. ‘Lend you 
ten dollars?” he asked slowly. ‘Are you 
meshuga (crazy)? ” 

Lapidowitz drew himself up proudly. 
“No,” he said, “I am not meshuga. But 
you are meshuga. Ven comes a man vot iss 
honest unt asks you to do him a favor iss dot 
der vay to talk? I say to myself,‘ Lubarsky,’ 
I say, ‘issa honest man unt agoodman. He 
knows der Torah unt der Talmud by heart, 
unt he knows all vot it says about charity 
to der poor. So,’ I says, ‘Lubarsky sure 
vill lend me ten dollars.’ Now iss it all a 
mistake?” 

“Yes,” said Lubarsky. “It iss. Unt 
vot’s more, der qvicker you go avay der 
more happier I vill be.”’ 

Lapidowitz took off his overcoat and laid 
ituponachair. Then he carefully deposited 
his hat and his cane on top of the overcoat. 
Then he drew a chair close to Lubarsky and 
began to talk. At first Lubarsky continued 
to read his paper. Lapidowitz coaxed, 
wheedled, begged, and implored. Lubarsky 
seemed to pay no heed to him. Then Lapid- 
owitz began to argue, to expound, to lay 
down the law, and present the whole matter 
from the broadest possible standpoint. Lu- 
barsky dropped his paper and looked at him. 
Then Lapidowitz went into the possibility of 
a really final and absolute refusal on Lubar- 
sky’s part, explained the consequences, and 
exhausted the list of curses that might be 
invoked upon Lubarsky’s head. Not only 
did he exhaust the curses of the Talmud and 
the Cabala and the long line of rabbinical 
experts in cursing, but added a few original 
ones that made Lubarsky admire his imag- 
ination. 

“Say,” said Lubarsky, when he had 
finished, “‘you are a good talker. For a 
loafer vot alvays vas too lazy to vork you 
really talk very fine. But if you talk six 
t’ousand years, nefer vould I lend you ten 
Because v’y? Because dot’s der 
end uf der ten dollars. But I got a idea. 
If you are a man vot I can trust I gif you 
a chance to make ten dollars. See? You 


dollars. 


scratch my back, I scratch yours. You get 
der idea? You do me a favor unt I do vu 
for you. Only I must trust you.” 

With his arm extended ceilingward Lapid- 
owitz swore that he could be trusted. 

“Listen,” said Lubarsky. ‘Mrs. Lubin 
vot lives on Delancey Street 
vidder, you know—six times I ask her to 
marry me, unt alvays she says no. Because 
vy? Because she says she don’t care to 
get married no more. If she gets married, 
she says, I am der best vun unt she 
marries me. But she guesses it’s better 
maybe not to marry nobody. Now, you go 
unt haf a talk vit’ her unt tell her it’s better 
to get married. Ifyou talk haf so good vit’ 
her as you talk vit’ me, ve get married right 
avay. Den I gif you ten dollars unt maybe, 
somet’ing extra. Iss it a bargain?’’ 

It was a bargain. Although Lapidowitz 
had never laid eyes on the woman, he did not 
even pause to ask for a letter of introduction. 
Lapidowitz always introduced himself. He 
hastened to the widow Lubin. When he 
beheld her he gasped. This beautiful, dark- 
eyed creature marry Lubarsky? Perish the 
thought! And she must be well-to-do! The 
carpets were of fine quality, and the furni- 
ture looked expensive. 

“Mrs. Lubin,” said Lapidowitz, with his 
most winning smile, ‘‘I haf come from Mis- 
ter Lubarsky. Ve are great friends, unt he 
is so anxious to get married vit’ you dot he 
asks me to see you unt tell him if he ain't 
right.” 

‘‘He iss too fresh,”’ said Mrs. Lubin, with 
twinkling eyes. “But maybe if you sit 
down I make a cup of tea for you!” 

While Mrs. Lubin was preparing the tea, 
Lapidowitz figured that the furnishings of 
the sitting-room were worth at least $350 at 
a forced sale. Andthen an idea came tohim. 

“Mrs. Lubin,” he said, when she returned, 
“wen I go back to my friend Lubarsky I 
gif him a t’ousand thanks for der opportu- 
nity uf laying my eyes on such a face. Ach! 
[amalonely man! Ladies vit’ beautiful faces 
iss not for me!’”? And he sighed a heavy sigh. 

Mrs. Lubin was very sympathetic. 
“Don’t you ever go by der the-yater? 
she asked. “I hear der iss a lufly play In 
Grand Street vot iss called ‘Der Rose ul 
Sharon.’ Maybe if you see it der loneliness 
vill go avay. I haf never seen it.” } 

‘Iss it too much if I ask you to go vit’ me 
unt ve forget our loneliness togedder? 
asked Lapidowitz audaciously. 
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Mrs. Lubin beamed upon him. * You 
haf der kindest heart uf any man I know,” 
she said. “I am crazy to go. Ve go to- 
night.”’ 

Was there a ray of tenderness in the glance 
that she bestowed upon Lapidowitz or did 
he only imagine it? At any rate, his heart 
beat a trifle faster. He rose. 

“T go now unt get der tickets,” he said. 
“To-night at eight o’clock I call for you.” 

As soon as he had reached the sidewalk 
Lapidowitz consulted his list. “I guess 
Sammis iss der nearest,” he said. ‘He iss 
good for two dollars.” 

““Sammis,” he said, when he had located 
his victim, “I haf der greatest need uf five 
dollars. You are der friend uf my life. 
As der Talmud says, ‘He who gifs vit’ a 
open heart—’”’ 

“Never mind der Talmud,” said Sammis, 
drawing a greasy wallet from his pocket. 
‘Here iss two dollars unt not a cent more, 


Talmud or no Talmud. Unt don’t come 
again dis year.” 
From two other sources Lapidowitz 


borrowed fifty cents, and at the appointed 
time, presented himself at the Widow Lu- 
bin’s with the theater tickets in his pocket. 
When he beheld her attired in holiday 
raiment, he gazed at her speechless for a 
moment. Then, 

“In your Shabbas clothes, 
he, “‘you look like a angel.” 

“Oh, you men say such nice 
replied the widow. 

During the climax of the performance 
her hand, quite accidentally, fell upon that 
of Lapidowitz, and the touch thrilled him. 

‘“‘ Maybe, to-morrow night,’’ he whispered, 
“you come unt have supper vit’ me? Yes?” 

“At Shinkman’s? Vare alvays der roast 
gooseisssogood? Vit’ pleasure!”’ responded 
the widow. 

Did Lapidowitz only imagine it or did 
she actually bestow upon his hand the tiniest 
little squeeze? At any rate, the following 
morning Lapidowitz, after going over his 
list, called upon Gordonsky, Cohen, Sim- 
kovitch, and Gulden and gathered two dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents. With this 
money that evening he purchased more 
roast goose than he had ever seen before 
at one time in all his life. 

As if roast goose were the sesame that 
opened the flood-gates of her heart, the 
widow Lubin, during this meal, confided to 
Lapidowitz the story of her life and the 


said 


lady,”’ 


things!”’ 


Lapidowitz's List 





yearnings of her innermost soul. Why is 
it that a square meal usually overcomes a 
woman's natural reticence? What is there 
in common between a sirloin steak and a 
woman's soul-strings? If all the sirloin 
steaks and broiled blue-fish that ever were 
served to a man and woman, téte-a-téte, 
were to reveal the confidences they over- 
heard, en passant, what an encyclopedia of 
feminine psychology it would make! 

These, however, are only the speculations 
of the narrator. They did not enter Lapido- 
witz’s head. Lapidowitz, that afternoon, 
had learned that the late Mr. Lubin had 
left his widow two tenement houses, and 
tenement houses interested Lapidowitz 
more than philosophy. 

“You like Mister Lubarsky? 
suddenly. 

The widow laid down the breast-bone 
of a goose and looked straight into Lapido- 
witz’s eyes. ‘I hate him!”’ she said. 

Lapidowitz was happy. “Listen, Mrs 
Lubin—Esther, dot iss your name, ain’d it? 
Gordonsky told me he seen it on a mortgage 


” he asked 


vunce! Dere iss somet’ing I vould like to 
say.” 

“Not to-night, Mr. Lapidowitz,” said 
the widow hastily. “Not to-night. 


Pl-e-e-e-ease!’’ (Don’t all women do that 
well!) ‘“Formy sake. Day after to-morrow 
[ go out for a carriage ride vit’ you if you 


like, unt den you can tell me. But not 
to-night!” 

There's another thing! How do they 
sense it so far off? 

“A carriage ride?”’ said Lapidowitz, 


slightly dazed. 

“Sure,” said the widow eagerly. “Ve 
go for a nice ride in der Central Park—you 
unt me, alone—unt you tell me efryt’ing 
you know about yourself!” 

The beaming, melting, soulful glance that 
accompanied this declaration almost made 
Lapidowitz’s heart stop working. 

“Dot’s a good idea!” he said. ‘At two 
o’clock I come vit’ a carriage to your house!” 

“Not to my house,” said the widow 
hastily. ‘Come here—in front uf Shink- 
man’s—unt vait! You know how efrybody 
talks if a carriage comes to my house!” 

They refused to let Lapidowitz have a 
carriage for less than seven dollars, and 
when one o'clock came Lapidowitz had 
raised only five dollars and had almost 
exhausted his list. But time was flying and 
he could scurry around no longer. At two 
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o'clock he was sitting in the carriage in 
front of Shinkman’s. People stopped to 
jook at him. Except in cases of funerals 
and weddings carriages rarely stand for any 
length of time in front of houses on the 
East Side. 

The carriage waited nearly an_ hour. 
Then Lapidowitz said to the driver, 

“You vait here unt I go ’round der corner 
to see vot keeps der lady.”’ 

“T'll drive ye around,” said the driver 
curtly 

So he drove him around. And Mrs. 
Lubin was not at home. 

“Say,” said the driver, “the longer I 
wait the more it'll cost. Don’t ye want to 
take that drive around the park?” 

* Alone?” asked Lapidowitz. ‘ Vot’s der 
use! Vait a minute.” 

He consulted his list. He had exhausted 
nearly all its possibilities excepting Lubar- 
sky. The ten dollars next to Lubarsky’s 
name stood out in monumental bigness. 
What could be keeping the widow? An 
idea suddenly came to him. He would 
need more money anyway. He entered 
Shinkman’s. 

“Tf comes a lady to ask for me,” said he, 
“I come right back. Tell her to vait.” 
And to the driver. ‘To Mister Lubar- 
sky's, the real-estater,”’ he said, settling 
back comfortably on the cushioned seat. 

A red-haired, freckled-faced boy greeted 
him in Lubarsky’s office. “Mister Lubar- 
sky?” he repeated. ‘He ain’d! He iss 
out!” 

“Qut vare?”’ 
tiently. 

The boy looked at the office clock. ‘ Vare 


asked Lapidowitz impa- 


he iss now I don’t know,” he said. “Ten 
minutes ago he was getting married by 
der rabbi’s!” , 

Lapidowitz, a chill creeping down his 
spine, stared at the lad. “Getting mar- 
ried?” he repeated. ‘Vit’ who?” 

‘Some vidow lady,” said the boy. 

Lapidowitz took off his hat and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. Then he 
fanned himself with his hat and loosened 
his collar to relieve the sensation of choking 
that had suddenly come over him. Then, 
“V’en comes back Mister Lubarsky,” he 
said, very slowly and deliberately, ‘you 
tell him dot Mister Lapidowitz vos here. 
Unt say dot Mister Lapidowitz says dot 
Mister Lubarsky iss a loafer unt a swindler!”’ 

“Where to?” asked the driver, when 
Lapidowitz had flung himself into the car- 
riage. 

“To Milken’s coffee-house on Essex 
Street,’ said Lapidowitz. 

A few minutes later he had his hands on 
Milken’s shoulders. “My friend,” he said 
solemnly, “you know how I feel about you! 
You know how nefer before I haf borrowed 
money off’n you. You know vot says der 
Talmud about—” 

“Nefer mind all dot,” said Milken. 
‘““How much iss der smallest?”’ 

“T’ree dollars I got to haf!” said Lapido- 
witz. 

Milken went to the cash-drawer and took 
out three dollars. ‘‘I don’t see,” he -re- 
marked sarcastically, ‘“v’y you come to me 
for t’ree dollars so long as you haf on der 
list a rich man like Lubarsky.” 

“Lubarsky,” said Lapidowitz haughtily, 
“iss off der list!”’ 


Chambers-Gibson—Another Great ‘“team-play” Hit 


Ie have told you many times that, according to your own estimate—your own de- 


mand—the Cosmopolitan combination, Chambers-Gibson, is the biggest hit 


* } > . sat “ 
away the most popular magazine feature 


. , ] 
of a decade. 


It HAS Passe ad all'ree ords. It 


ts simply the livest, most interesting combination you can imagine—simply the besi 


There 1s. 


It is the last word in fiction collabsration. 


-far and | 
| 
? ‘ 9 
4nd now—in next month’s | 
| 


Cosmopolitaa—May issue—begins a new Chambers novel with Gibson pictures. 


The issue ( May) will be on the news-stands 


far awhile—on April 10th. Wewarn 


you in all friendliness that it will take some hustling to beat your neighbor to it. 











The Sad Sea Dog 


By Childe Harold 





Hark to a fearsome tale, as told by honest Captain White. 
Who lost his bark, the “ Lively Lark,’ in the Great Australian Bight. 





And it wasn't the Bight that swallowed the bark for the gold in her after-hold, 
But a wicked brig with a rakish rig, and a crew of pirates bold. 
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{ “And being captain, you see,” said he—* “twas all a matter of rank— 
* They spared my crew as they always do, but they made me walk the plank.” 





* What happened then?” cried little Gwen. ‘ You mean what happened to me?” 
The captain paused and shed atear. “Twas a terrible day for me, my dear, 


For I was drowned,” said he. 





Progress and Politics 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


HAT a step forward was that 

when Postmaster-General 

Hitchcock declared for the pub- 

lic ownership of telegraphs! 

To be sure, Mr. Hitchcock took the step 

reluctantly—like a dog tied under a wagon, 

howling and holding back. It wrung his 

Republican withers; but still he took it. 

And a public, more concerned as to the deed 

than the motive, may very well be pleased 
with the fact. 

As they told the story from Washington, 
President Taft was supposed to be aston- 
ished. He was pictured as experiencing that 
amazement, not unstreaked of dismay, which 
any well-ordered gentleman might feel at the 
abrupt descent upon him of some unlooked- 
for pan of milk from some unsuspected 
top shelf. With every deference to Mr. 
Taft, there must needs arise doubts as to 
the pure genuineness of that Presidential 
amazement. Mr. Hitchcock is the most 
circumspect, the most pussy-footed, of cab- 
ineteers. It was told of the late Senator 
Allison that he “could pull on wooden shoes, 
trot across a covered bridge, and make no 
more noise than a tom-cat.’ He would state 
the case but feebly who said no more of Mr. 
Hitchcock. It was what he knew of poli- 
tics, not post-offices, that brought Mr. 
Hitchcock into the cabinet. Officially, he is 
the political manager of Mr. Taft, and more 
than any Penrose or any Crane entrusted 
with the burden of his chief’s renomination. 
Under the circumstances, to describe Mr. 
Taft as wonder-smitten and in a manner set 
back by the sudden Hitchcock suggestion 
that the public own the telegraphs, arranges 
for too heavy a tax—to put it mildly—upon 
the general credulity. 


ANGLING FOR PUBLIC APPROVAL 


It would be more reasonable to assume 
that the whole affair was privily considered 
by Mr. Taft, and consented to as in the 
natureof an administration experiment. Mr. 
Taft, for the best of reasons, was hunting 
the popular. He believed, but wasn’t sure, 
that the people would applaud the public 
ownership of telegraphs. When some bold 


yet prudent swimmer makes ready to go 
over Niagara Falls in a barrel, he first sends 
over a dog. Mr. Taft, having it thus upon 
his slope of thought to dare the popular 
cataract, turns—as why not?—to the ever- 
faithful Mr. Hitchcock. Mr. Taft would 
see what the falls did to Mr. Hitchcock be- 
fore challenging its terrors in his own Pres- 
idential person. 
AN OLD ISSUE REVIVED 

There is nothing new, naught unheard of, 
in this thought of the public ownership of 
telegraphs. Indeed, one familiar with the 
history of the parties, and with what men 
give them impulse and inspiration, cannot 
avoid the feeling that, so far as Mr. Taft and 
Mr. Hitchcock were concerned, the idea of 
the public ownership of telegraphs was 
altogether stolen. This impression of moral 
larceny is vastly assisted by Mr. Hitchcock’s 
suggestion—it was in the line of a detail— 
that, when the telegraphs were taken over, 
they could and should be operated in connec- 
tion with the Department of Post-Offices. 

Long before Mr. Hitchcock, managing for 
Mr. Taft and in this particular instance act- 
ing as his skirmisher of policy, said aught on 
the subject, Mr. Hearst, including that de- 
tail of a combined postal and telegraph serv- 
ice, had, in his papers and by a bill in Con- 
gress, proposed to do the same thing. 
Speaking on the general question of public 
ownership, at a dinner given in his honor 
about three years ago, Mr. Hearst set forth 
his position in these words: ; 

“There is no present wisdom in declaring 
for the public ownership of railways. We 
are not going to get that until people have 
more confidence, based on demonstrated 
facts, in the ability of the government to 
conduct public ownership successfully. I 
would favor, let us say, the immediate public 
ownership of telegraphs, and their operation 
in connection with the postal service.” 

Not that Mr. Hearst was alone in his ad- 
vocacy. Mr. Bryan was with him. Mr. 
Pence, Mr. James, Mr. Watson, Mr. Liv- 
ingston, and Mr. Clark were with him. 
And each was backed by an unnamed stark 
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brigade of honest common people, never 
heard of save at the polls. 

Mr. Taft, with his faithful Mr. Hitchcock, 
but comes in at the heel of the hunt—just as 
does Mr. Woodrow Wilson touching the 
recall, the initiative, and the referendum. 
While the Tafts, the Hitchcocks, and the 
Woodrow Wilsons, to the extent that they 
show works meet for repentance, will be re- 
ceived into the ranks of progress with wide- 
open arms, it is no less worth while to record 
and recall their eleventh-hour conversion. 


ELEVENTH-HOUR LABORERS DEMAND WAGES 


Should you go to work for some contractor 
upon the last day of the month, that same 
careful contractor would set the day down. 
Also, a political party, as much as any con- 
tractor, should have use for a time-keeper. 
It would be preposterous to assume—and no 
political party could clip from such assump- 
tion any coupon of advantage—that what 
Tafts and Wilsons and Hitchcocks and 
Harmons had been doing their most and 
worst for years to smother these reforms 
should be given the same near place in party 
consideration which of right belongs to those 
brave ones who have faced the heat and 
burden of the progressive day. 

In 1896, and the nearer years which fol- 
lowed, to uphold the public ownership of 
telegraphs, or to declare for the initiative, 
the referendum, and the recall, was to take 
a step in no wise calculated for one’s grace 
andillustration. The road was rough, rude, 
tutty; the business a farm-wagon affair. 
Where then were the Tafts, the Wilsons, the 
Hitchcocks, and the Harmons? To locate 
the Hearsts, the Bryans, the Pences, and the 
Clarks should be no difficult task. These 
latter, for those reforms, were in the fore- 
front of battle. The Tafts, the Wilsons, the 
Hitchcocks, and the Harmons were either 
prudently neutral or under shield for the 
destruction of those issues. When now the 
popular demand for the same principles is all 
but unanimous, and the blindest may see 
that they have been brought to the actual 
brink of accomplishment, the Tafts, the 
Wilsons, the Hitchcocks, and the Harmons 
are ready with their full or their partial 
support. The farm-wagon has become a 
band-wagon, and the Tafts, the Wilsons, the 
Hitchcocks, and the Harmons are scram- 
bling for seats, 

t. Bryan, carried too far perhaps on 
the currents of his own sweeping generosi- 
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ties, speaks of Mr. Wilson as a “Saul of 
Tarsus of the Progressives.” Rather he is 
their Constantine. Absent, even inimical 
at seed-time, he comes trooping to the har- 
vest, and enlists for the recall, the initiative, 
and the referendum on the eve of their 
victory. Also, for that late enlistment, 
he asks an empire as his reward. 

This sublime self-assurance is the sure 
sign of the mugwump. A mugwump is a 
Democrat who is afraid to be a Democrat 
and hasn’t courage to bea Republican. Mr. 
Wilson is a mugwump. And, being a true 
mugwump, the cornerstone of his convic- 
tions is that, as a mugwump, he can do no 
wrong. This saves him from astonishment 
when the forgiving Mr. Bryan offers him his 
hand, and he accepts the Bryan forgiveness 
—Jjust as he accepted the Harvey support— 
quite as a cool and collected matter of course. 
It was generous of Mr. Bryan so freely to 
forgive Mr. Wilson. In politics, as in other 
fields, one must forgive and forget. 


A RIDDLE OF POLITICS 


And yet there are matters which make 
Mr. Bryan’s Wilson forgiveness difficult to 
understand. Mr. Bryan’s forgiveness of 
Mr. Wilson, were it not for one thing, might 
be explained as arising from an over-softness 
of heart. Although forgiving Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Bryan nurses his feud against Mr. Har- 
mon as implacably as though the latter were 
a Cheyenne and he—Mr. Bryan—were a 
Sioux. Mr. Bryan is not consistent. If he 
can forgive Mr. Wilson, why can’t he for- 
give Mr. Harmon? Mr. Harmon has never 
wished that “some way might be found at 
once dignified and effective to knock him 
[Mr. Bryan] into a cocked hat.” Mr. Har- 
mon never “‘read with relish and complete 
agreement” the sentiments of a gentleman 
who, referring to Mr. Bryan, spoke of “the 
unprincipled hammer of the political dema- 
gogue.” 

Perhaps, Mr. Bryan, feeling that Mr. Wil- 
son’s “mind is a one-track road and can 
run only one train of thought at a time,” is 
benevolently disinclined to hold him to 
strictest account. He realizes the one-track 
weakness of Mr. Wilson, and condones in 
him what he condemns in the two-track 
Mr. Harmon. Mr. Bryan should have a 
care lest his reward be disappointment. 
Given that one train of thought of the one- 
track man, cold egotism is ever the engineer, 
self-interest ever the conductor. Also, it 
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runs solely and simply between that one- 
track man and what he wants. 

While Mr. Wilson told the truth when he 
said that his ‘‘mind was a one-track road” 
which could ‘“‘run only one train of thought 
at a time,” he neglected to add—what was 
equally true—that aboard that “one train 
of thought” there is room for but one pas- 
senger, and that passenger Mr. Wilson. 
That “one train” is an accommodation 
train. But it will stop only at what water- 
tanks of conviction, or what way stations of 
policy, are convenient and to the interest of 
its single self-important passenger. 


ANOTHER BORROWED PRINCIPLE— 


Aside from that Taft-Hitchcock recom- 
mendation that the public own the tele- 
graphs, and “operate them in connection 
with the Post-Office Department,” the Re- 
publicans at large are picking the Democ- 
racy’s pocket of still another of its best 
principles. The Republicans are not only 
applauding a Corrupt Practices act, against 
the adoption of which they have fought with 
the cool valor of buccaneers for years, but 
they pretend virtuously to favor amend- 
ments of a stringency undreamed of by 
Democrats. 

The Democrats since Cleveland’s time 
have favored an act against corrupt prac- 
tices. But when, until within a twelve- 
month, was any Republican heard to favor 
it? In Mr. Bryan’s first Congress, he spoke 
for and demanded it. Mr. Hearst himself, 
during his term in the House, offered a bill 
to prevent and punish corrupt practices. 
Also, at the same time, he was fighting for it 
in all his papers. A public prone to forget- 
fulness should remember a source. In this 
day, when the Republicans talk so virtu- 
ously for a Corrupt Practices act, it should 
not forget that Mr. Bryan and Mr. Hearst 
were first to open the ball. 


—WHICH WAS WORTH BORROWING 


None the less, like the Hitchcock demand 
that the public own the telegraphs, that 
Republican declaration in favor of a Corrupt 
Practices act is a decisive step forward. No 
reform could mean more in its practical 
importance. We stern Americans scowl, 
and speak our scornful minds, when we read 
of the majestic wages paid to kings. We 
point to our own Spartan salary to a Presi- 
dent, and are democratically proud. And 
yet Mr. Rockefeller—one of our several 
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real rulers—has an income greater by fa ; 
if you except the Czar—than the aggregal 
salaries of King George and all the oth 
monarchs of Europe. j 

By what right do the Rockefellers, g 
Carnegies, the Morgans, and the balaneeg 
our American royalty sway an 
scepter, wear an American crown? 
right of corrupt practices and the campaig 
contribution. Every party has its Battie 
Abbey. There it keeps the noble rolls of if 
corrupt practitioners, its campaign contrif. 
utors. On its treasure-box is painted @ 
large gilt letters, “In hoc signo vincest 
Among those campaign contributors, those 
corrupt practitioners, whose names appez 
the party rolls of Battle Abbey, are parcel 
out the rich advantages of conquest. Ong 
gets ships to build, another gets a contract 
another a tariff, another a bond issue. Alf 
are granted something, be it protection, spe 
cial privilege, immunity from pumshmea 
for crime, or what you will. 


WHO OWNS THE CONGRESS? 


Nor can it be ignored that those co 
practitioners, contributing not alone 
national campaigns, but to wars of politics 
in state and city, claim as their criminal re 
ward the right to pick sénators and repre 
sentatives. These latter smug agents of 
the corrupt practitioners are thick-sowi 
throughout the membership of our com) 
gresses. The public hasn’t a congress; 
best, it may be said to have no more th 
half a congress. The other congressional) 
half emanates from and is owned by that | 
Battle Abbey nobility of corrupt practition® 
ers which furnished the campaign contribie 
tions. “4 
No one has stated the truth, in that com 
rupt practices respect, more clearly than dig 
Mr. Hearst when, a year ago, he was invited 
to address the Albany Legislature. Inwhal 
portion of his remarks bore upon that swat 
business he said: a 

“The corruption in our government & 
chiefly due to the corrupt use of money 
in elections. The machine politicians 20 
longer spend money to educate the voters; 
to convince the voters, but to corrupt te 
voters. The use of money in elections) 
should be strictly limited to the educatiom® 
of the voters, through literature and meee) 
ings. The use of any other money at eG 
tions should be considered bribery, and” 
punished as such.” 4 








